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PREFACE. 


The  labor  of  ascertaining  the  facts  and  statistics  necessary  for  the  compilation  of  Illustrated  Cincinnati,  has  occupied 
many  months  of  investigation  into  the  great  variety  of  the  details  which,  in  their  aggregate,  present  a picture  of  the  life  of 
a great  and  busy  city.  In  the  multiplicity  of  the  topics  thus  examined  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  the  result  can  be 
absolutely  free  from  errors,  but  no  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to  make  them  as  few  as  possible.  Recourse  has  been 
had  to  the  best  available  sources  of  information,  both  private  and  official,  and  the  researches  of  a whole  day  have  not  infre- 
quently been  compressed  into  a single  paragraph.  Such  condensation,  however,  has  been  in  accord  with  the  general  plan  of  a 
book,  with  its  topics  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  without  making  any  pretentions  to  literary  graces,  designed  to  serve  as 
a ready  reference  for  the  visitors  to  Cincinnati,  and  a record  of  her  social  and  artistic  life,  her  commercial  and  manufacturing 
enterprise,  her  colleges  and  her  schools,  her  parks  and  her  suburbs.  A very  large  number  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  and 
chief  attractions  of  the  city  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engravings,  expressly  prepared  by  the  most  competent  artists. 
These  cannot  fail  to  give  the  visitor,  or  preserve  for  the  resident,  a memorial  of  Cincinnati  as  she  really  is. 

I am  happy  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Sydney  D.  Maxwell,  and  othergentlemen  who  have 
afforded  me  material  assistance  in  the  work  which  I now  offer  to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  of  some  service 
to  the  community,  and  perhaps  of  future  as  well  as  present  value,  as  indicating  an  era  in  the  annals  of  Cincinnati. 

D.  J.  KENNY.  ' 


Grand  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  1879. 
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McGowan,  John  H.,  & Co 127 

McHenry  & Co 179 

Mcllvain  k Spiegel  180 

McNeale  k Urban 181 

Nelson’s  Business  College  204 

Newhall,  Geo.  D.,  & Co 128 

Nicolai,  John  Y 182 

Nonotuck  Silk  Co 144,  145 

Phoenix  Insurance  Co 183 


Utz,  L.  H 194 

Van,  John,  k Co 195 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & Co 132,  133,  134 


Warren,  J.  T.,  k Co 196 

Wayne,  Jr.,  J.  L 197 

Werk  k Son 135,  136 

Werk  & Co 203 

Western  Methodist  Book  Concern  — 198,  19 
Wheeler  k Wilson  Manufacturing  Co  — 200 

Wilson  Bros 137 

Wilstaeh,  Baldwin  & Co 201 

Witt  k Brown 202 

Woolley,  R.,  k Sons 138 

Worthington,  A.  F.,  k Co 139 
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Academy  of  Medicine. — An  association  of  regular  physi- 
cians, organized  in  March,  1867.  Its  object  is  the  reading  of 
essays,  reporting  of  interesting  cases,  and  the  discussion  of 
topics  ol  interest  to  the  medical  profession.  Until  three  or 
four  years  ago,  the  Academy  numbered  about  120  members, 
among  them  the  most  eminent  physicians  ot  the  cityr  and 
county,  and  its  sphere  of  usefulness  was  great.  Four  years  ago, 
however,  dissension  arose  among  the  learned  doctors  on  a 
point  of  medical  ethics,  and  there  was  a split.  A number  of 
the  most  jrrouiineut  members  seceded,  and  formed  anew  society 
— the  Cincinnati  Medical  Society.  This  weakened  the  Academy 
somewhat  in  the  extent  and  ability  of  its  discussions,  but  there 
are  still  many  shining  medical  lights  on  its  rolls,  and  its  transac- 
tions are  of  great  interest,  and  widely  quoted  in  the  medical 
literature  of  the  day,  although  its  reports  are  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  daily  press.  The  Academy  meets  every  Monday  even- 
ing at  the  Dental  College,  on  College  street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  streets.  Dr.  George  E.  Walton  is  the  President,  and 
Dr.  F Kebler.  Secretary.  The  entrance  fee  and  yearly  dues 
arc  merely  nominal. 

Adams  Express  Company  (See  Express  Companies). 

Advertising  appears  a very  simple  affair,  but  it  is  really  a 
difficult  art,  and  is  becoming  yearly  more  difficult.  It  is  still 
possible,  with  a comparatively  small  sum,  judiciously  expended, 
to  produce  an  almost  startling  result.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  few  things  more  easy  than  to  fool  away  $1,000  in  advertise- 
ments without  producing  any  result  at  all.  A man  who  could 
spend  say  $50,000  a year  in  advertising  anything  broadcast 
would  probably  make  his  fortune.  But  these  are  the  Napoleons 
of  Advertisement,  and  need  not  be  catered  for  here.  The  ordi- 
nary advertiser  must  be  careful  so  to  lay  out  every  dollar  that  it 
shall  insure  at  the  least  a fair  hundred  cents’  worth  of  publicity. 
To  this  end,  he  has  three  points  to  consider:  First,  the  nature 
of  the  things  advertised  ; second,  the  special  public  to  which 
the  advertisement  may  lie  advantageously  addressed ; and  third, 
the  particular  organs  best  calculated  to  reach  that  special  pub- 
lic. The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  exhaustively  discussed  here, 
and  indeed  would  require  a volume  to  itself.  But  a glance  at 
the  list  ot  leading  Cincinnati  newspapers  will  give  as  good  an 
idea  of  the  organs  to  choose  in  each  ease  as  can  be  given  by 
anything  but  actual  experience.  One  special  desideratum  of 
the  skillful  advertiser  is  what  is  termed  ‘‘display,”  and  to  get 
the  best  effect  from  the  space  he  pays  for;  herein  lies  the  art 
which  experts  best  understand.  There  is  an  adage  which  runs, 
“ Display  your  advertisement  to  catch  the  eye,  and  word  it  to 
catch  the  understanding.”  To  condense  an  advertisement,  and 
make  every  costly  word  count,  is  an  art.  To  slap  the  reader  in 
the  face,  as  it  were,  as  the  eye  turns  upon  a page  of  meaningless 
business  announcements,  is  an  art  which  but  few  possess.  Every 
community,  however,  holds  such  a Genius,  and  most  cities  of 
metropolitan  pretensions  several,  whose  talents  in  this  direction 
should  be  utilized  by  advertisers.  It  is  said  to  be  a constant 
surprise  to  publishers  that  men  of  good  business  ability  and 
habits,  who  regularly  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
newspapers,  give  the  matter  so  little  thought  and  attention. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a concern  whose  business  in 
other  respects  is  carefully  taken  care  of,  with  a watchful  econ- 
omy practiced  in  all  its  departments,  almost  neglecting  its  great 
expense  in  newspaper  advertising,  giving  it  only  hurried  and 
careless  attention,  or  handing  it  over  to  some  young  clerk — 


almost  any  one  being  thought  good  enough  to  take  control  of 
perhaps  the  largest  expense  the  house  is  subject  to;  this  negli- 
gence is  terribly  expensive.  With  the  most  pains-taking  care, 
the  proper  person,  possessing  ability  and  experience  in  prepar- 
ing advertisements,  should  be  found,  and  the  department  of  ad- 
vertising of  all  large  houses  delegated  under  instructions  to  his 
control.  This  is  the  secret,  and  nothing  will  be  found  to  pay  so 
large  a measure  ol  profit. 

Aldermen  (See  Board  of  Aldermen). 

Allemanta  Society. — This  prosperous  club,  now  numbering 
220  members,  of  the  Jewish  faith,  was  founded  in  December,  1849, 
with  but  few  members  and  limited  accommodations.  The  first 
club  house  was  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Main  streets,  but  as  it 
became  larger  and  stronger,  a house  of  greater  dimensions  was 
required.  In  1863  the  Melodeon  building,  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Walnut  streets  was  leased,  repaired,  and  ornamented 
at  a cost  of  $28,000,  and  the  club  occupied  it  until  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  presentyear,  when  it  removed  to  the  elegant  Springer 
building  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Central  Ave- 
nue. The  present  quarters  are  admirably  arranged  for  the 
purposes  of  the  club.  There  are  supper  rooms,  billiard  rooms, 
ball  rooms,  drawing  rooms,  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
a large  hall  in  the  third  story  for  the  entertainments  given  by  the 
club.  The  ladies  of  the  members’  families  are  pri  vileged  visitors 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  find  the  club  a pleasant  resort  at  all 
seasons.  Weekly  amateur  dramatic  and  musical  performances 
are  given,  and  a grand  masquerade  ball  once  a year.  The  initia- 
tion fee  is  $35;  monthly  subscription,  $3.  The  president  of  the 
club  is  Mr.  Henry  Latter. 

Allemania  Frauen. — The  Ladies’  Allemania  Society,  a 
musical  association  of  Ladies,  holding  weekly  afternoon  meet- 
ings in  Arbeiter  Ilall.  Membership  about  60. 

Alert  Singing  Club. — Meets  every  Tuesday  evening,  at 
the  Hall,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Wade  Street  and  Central 
Avenue.  It  numbers  about  forty  members,  and  is  a purely 
social  organization. 

Allen  Ciiapel. — Situated  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Broadway.  The  present  church  edifice  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and  was  built  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  building  is  a 
large  one,  with  considerable  pretensions  to  architectural 
beauty.  It  was  purchased  in  1868  by  a Methodist  Colored 
Congregation,  and  christened  Allen  Chapel,  that  having  been 
the  name  of  their  old  church  building,  which  gave  way  to  the 
march  of  improvement  in  Deer  Creek  Valley.  The  congregation 
worshiping  there,  numbers  now  some  300  communicants,  and  is 
presided  over  by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Johnson.  Services  twiee  each 
Sunday,  morning  and  evening;  Sabbath  School  in  the  morning. 

Amateur  Tress  Association  (See  Cincinnati  Amateur 
Press  Association). 

American  Association. — A secret  order  that  holds  its 
meetings  every  Friday  evening,  at  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Home  streets.  The  membership  is  large.  Its 
object  is  mutual  benefit. 

American  District  Telegraph.— The  office  of  this  compa- 
ny is  at  No.  167  Vine  street,  in  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  officers  are  Geo.  L. 
Phillips,  President  and  Treasurer ; L.  C.  Weir,  Vice-President; 
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and  J.  C.  Hall,  General  Manager  and  Secretary.  The  company 
employs  sixty  uniformed  messengers,  besides  a corps  of  police- 
men, clerks  and  operators.  Numerous  instruments  throughout 
the  city,  which  are  rented  by  the  month  to  patrons,  and  tele- 
graphically connected  with  the  office,  permit  the  instant  sum- 
moning of  messengers  or  policemen.  The  messengers  are  used 
for  almost  every  purpose,  acting  as  escorts  to  places  of  amuse- 
ments, delivering  packages,  notes,  invitations,  distributing  cir- 
culars, acting  as  pages  at  assemblies,  ushers  at  receptions,  par- 
ties, etc.  A night  watch  signal  has  lately  been  introduced, 
which  compels  night  watchmen  in  buildings  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  to  send  in  signals  at  stated  times,  a record  of  which  is 
sent  to  the  owner  of  the  factory,  or  other  building,  next  morn- 
ing. 

American  Eclectic  Medical  College. — This  is  an  insti- 
tution which  sends  out  annual  announcements  to  the  country 
districts,  offering  facilities  for  granting  degrees  at  short  notice. 
The  College  frequently  changes  its  abode.  The  annual  an- 
nouncements of  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  College  for  1879- 
80,  shifts  the  location  from  the  corner  of  Baymiller  and  Oliver 
streets,  to  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Elm  streets.  In  one  of  these 
announcements  there  is  given  a long  list  of  the  graduates  of  the 
College,  but  the  places  of  residence  are  not  given— only  the 
n a ill  e of  the  State  appears,  as  New  York,  Ohio,  Texas,  Maine, 
Indiana,  Yeimont,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  California,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire,  etc.,  covering,  in  fact, 
nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  The  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  college  have  never  yet  been  reported  in  a manner 
to  attract  general  attention  in  any  of  the  city  papers;  this,  too, 
in  a city  where  the  press  invariably  devotes  a great  deal  of  space 
and  attention  to  nearly  every  description  of  active  educational 
enterprise,  no  matter  how  small.  Its  managers,  however,  seem 
confident  of  obtaining  a large  measure  of  success  in  the  future 
history  of  medicine  in  America. 

American  Express  Company  (See  Express  Companies). 

American  News  Company  (See  Cincinnati  News  Company). 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics’  Association 
was  organized  in  the  year  18C8,  for  the  purpose  of  an  interchange 
of  views  of  those  having  the  immediate  management  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  different  Railways  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  to  the  materials,  form  proportions,  and 
manner  of  construction  to  be  used  and  observed  in  the  design, 
building,  maintaining,  and  operating  the  machinery  under  their 
charge.  They  have  met  in  annual  convention  from  year  to  year, 
to  the  present  time,  printing  and  giving  to  the  public  the  results 
of  the  protracted  and  patient  labor  of  the  various  committees 
appointed  from  time  to  time  to  investigate  the  more  important 
matters  pertaining  to  the  safe  and  economical  use  and  manage- 
ment of  Railway  Machinery,  and  in  their  annual  reports  they 
have  compiled  the  results  of  tests  and  experiments  made  by 
different  persons  in  the  use  of  various  devices  which  were 
deemed  of  importance,  as  a means  of  information  to  those  in 
charge  of  Railway  Machinery,  who,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  spend  time  and  money  in  experiments  which  had  been 
made  and  facts  fully  established  previously  by  others.  The 
labor  necessary  in  collecting  these  facts,  making  tests  and  ex- 
periments, compiling  the  reports  and  preparing  them  for  publi- 
cation, has  been  given  by  the  members  of  the  Association  at 
such  times  as  they  could  spare  from  their  ordinary  every-day 
duties,  without  any  pecuniary  remuneration  whatever,  and  the 
expense  incurred  in  printing  and  distributing  the  circulars  and 
Annual  Reports,  lias  been  borne  by  the  members  individually, 
and  the  reports  have  been  distributed  to  all  railway  officials  de- 
siring them,  free  of  cost.  The  object  of  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  solely  to  devise  and  establish  greater  perfection  and 
economy  in  the  mechanical  department  of  Railways,  and  what- 
ever has,  or  may  yet  result  from  these  efforts,  the  Railway  in- 
terests of  the  country  receive  the  benefit  therefrom.  The  follow- 
ing persons  may  become  members  of  the  Association  by  signing 
the  Constitution,  or  authorizing  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
the  Association  to  sign  for  them,  and  pay  the  initiation  fee  of 


one  dollar:  Any  person  having  charge  of  the  Mechanical  De- 
partment of  a Railway  known  as  “ Superintendents,”  or  “ Master 
Mechanics,”  or  “General  Foremen;”  the  names  of  the  latter 
being  presented  by  their  superior  officers  for  membership.  Also, 
two  Mechanical  Engineers  or  the  representative  of  each 
Locomotive  establishment  in  America.  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  others  whose  qualifications  and  experience  might 
be  valued  to  the  Association  may  become  Associate  Members  by 
being  recommended  by  three  active  members.  Their  names  shall 
then  be  referred  to  a committee,  which  shall  report  to  the 
Association  on  their  fitness  for  such  membership.  Applicants 
to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  five  dissenting  votes  shall  reject.  The  number  of  Associate 
Members  shall  not  exceed  twenty.  Associate  Members  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  active  members  excepting  that 
of  voting.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Association  are  held  annu- 
ally on  the  second  Tuesday  in  May,  at  such  places  as  are  deter- 
mined upon  by  a majority  of  the  members  present  at  the 
previous  meeting.  The  Association  now  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  members.  The  following  are  the  officers: 
President,  N.  E.  Chapman,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Reuben  Wells,  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind. ; Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  N.  Lauder,  of  Concord,  N.  II.;  Treasurer,  S.  J.  Hayes, 
of  Chicago,  111. ; Secretary,  J.  II.  Setchel,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Sunday-School  Union.— This  society  was  organ- 
ized at  Philadelphia,  in  1824,  and  has  two  principal  objects  (1), 
to  establish  and  maintain  sunday-schools  for  the  benefit  of  ne- 
glected children  and  communities,  and  to  aid  in  improving 
existing  schools;  (2),  to  publish  and  circulate  moral  and  re- 
ligious literature.  The  American  Sunday-School  Union  is  not  a 
union  of  churches,  but  a union  of  individual  Christians  con- 
nected with  different  denominations.  No  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation, whatever,  has  any  connection  with  the  society.  The 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  representation  or  control  is  nowhere 
recognized.  The  Presbyterian  church  has  no  more  connection 
with  it  than  the  Methodist  church.  The  Episcopal  church  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than  Baptist,  Congregational,  or 
other  churches.  Individuals  connected  with  ten  evangelical 
denominations  are  members  of  the  Board  and  serve  on  import- 
ant committees,  cheerfully  co-operating  in  promoting  the  great 
object  of  the  organization.  “Every  person,  being  a citizen  of 
the  United  States,  who  shall  contribute  annually  three  dollars 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  shall  be  a member  so  long  as  such 
contribution  is  continued;  and  every  person,  being  a citizen  as 
aforesaid,  who  shall  contribute  thirty  dollars,  shall  be  a member 
for  life,  provided  that  the  names  of  all  such  contributors  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Officers  and  Managers  and  be  ap- 
proved by  them.  The  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Union  is  at  Mr. 
Crosby’s  book  store,  No.  41  West  Fourth  street. 

American  Tract  Society. — This  society  was  organized  in 
the  year  1852,  to  promote  the  interest  of  practical  religion  by  the 
circulation  of  a sound  evangelical  literature.  Tracts  and  books 
to  the  amount  of  over  four  thousand  dollars  were  distributed 
free  during  the  year  1879  to  missionaries.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  etc.,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  would 
properly  use  them.  The  Western  Tract  Society  are  the  agents 
of  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  depository  is  situated  at 
No.  170  Elm  street;  J.  Webb,  Jr.,  R.  Sultin  and  William  Scott, 
depositories;  and  Rev.  A.  Ritchie,  corresponding  secretary. 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.— This  is  a benevolent  or- 
ganization, composed  exclusively  of  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
The  Order  in  Cincinnati  comprises  seven  divisions,  united  in 
one  county  division.  The  divisions  have  each  a President,  and 
the  other  usual  officers,  and  the  officers  of  all  the  divisions  com- 
bined compose  the  county  board  of  government,  which  at  pres- 
ent is  presided  over  by  Timothy  Buckley,  who  bears  the  title  of 
County  Delegate.  The  Central  Hall  is  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Ninth  and  Plum  streets,  where  most  of  the  divisions  hold 
monthly  meetings.  The  Order  is  a benevolent  one  exclusively, 
and  numbers  some  five  or  six  hundred  active  members.  The 
monthly  dues  are  35  cents,  and  initiation  fee  three  dollars.  Five 
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dollars  per  week  are  paid  as  sick  benefits.  There  is  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ancient  Order,  an  Insurance  Association, 
which  pays  $2,000  to  the  widow  or  lieirsof  deceased  members, 
although  this  is  apart  from  and  independent  of  the  general 
order.  The  Society  was  instituted  twelve  years  ago,  and  Hamil- 
ton county  division  was  the  first  in  Ohio  to  organize.  There 
are  now  forty-two  county  divisions  in  the  State. 

Ancient  Order  of  Good  Fellows.— This  is  a benevolent 
and  beneficial  society,  and  has  been  established  in  Cincinnati 
about  twenty  years.  There  are  now  fourteen  subordinate 
lodges  within  the  city  limits,  with  an  average  membership  of 
seventy-five.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ohio,  which  is  migratory  in  its  meetings,  this  year 
meetiug  in  Cleveland.  The  initiation  fee  is  $10  for  all  the  de- 
grees, and  the  yearly  dues  $6.  This  entitles  a member  to  $5  per 
week  sick  benefits,  and  burial  at  the  expense  of  his  lodge.  Like 
most  other  secret  organizations,  it  has  an  insurance  branch  for 
the  benefit  of  members,  but  this  is  not  obligatory  on  them.  The 
widow  or  heirs  of  a deceased  insured  member  receives  $2,000. 
The  order  is  composed  largely  of  Germans,  the  majority  of  the 
lodges  having  German  names,  and  lodge  rooms  in  the  German 
districts. 

Anderson’s  Ferry  (See  Riverside). 

A.  P.  A.  Mtennerchor. — The  American  Protestant  Associa- 
tion Miennerchor  is  a musical  society  composed  of  Germans  be- 
longing to  said  association.  It  numbers  about  seventy  members, 
and  holds  weekly  meetings  in  Arbeiter  Hall. 

Ardeiter  Bund  (Sec  Arbeiter  Hall). 

Arbeiter  Hall. — Arbeiter,  or  Workingmen’s  Hall,  is  located 
at -17-1  Walnut  street.  It  occupies  a frontage  of  about  a hun- 
dred feet,  and  a depth  of  one1  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  was 
built  by  the  Arbeiter  Bund,  and  is  devoted,  as  its  name  implies, 
to  the  interests  of  workingmen.  The  first  building,  which  was 
a small  one,  was  erected  in  1850.  That  building  proved  too 
small  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  ten  years  later  gave  jilace 
to  the  present  spacious  structure,  which  contains  a large  and  a 
small  hall,  and  ten  large  meeting  rooms.  On  the  ground  floor 
are  a large  saloon,  billiard  room  and  kitchen.  The  present 
officers  of  the  Arbeiter  Bund  are:  President,  Daniel  Kainm ; 
Secretary,  Philip  Layritz;  Treasurer,  Hermann  Rentner.  The 
profits  of  the  saloon,  billiard  room  and  hall  rent  afford  ample 
support  to  the  Hall.  Twenty-seven  different  societies  hold  their 
meetings  in  the  building,  viz.: 

Slovanska  Lipa  (a  Bohemian  Society). 

German  Bakers’  Society. 

The  Polish  Association. 

German  Social  Association. 

English  Social  Association. 

Humanitats  Frauen  (Ladies’  Humane  Society). 

Bakers’  Union. 

Women’s  Allemania  Society. 

Shoemakers’  Aid  Association. 

German  Tailors’  (Schneider)  Association. 

Germania  Aid  Society. 

Tanners’  Society. 

Jaeger  Society. 

Cigarmakers’  Union. 

Cordwainers’  Union. 

The  Arbeiter  Bund. 

German  Men’s  Society. 

Ilerwegli  Singing  Society. 

Carpenters’  Union. 

German  National  Society. 

German  Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

The  Socialists. 

German  Veteran  Society. 

Cabinetmakers’  Union. 

Stonemason’s  Union. 

The  A.  P.  A.  Miennerchor. 

Telegraph  Building  Association. 


Nearly  all  of  these  Societies  have  weekly  or  semi-monthly 
meetings,  and  the  halls  are  occupied  almost  every  day  and  night. 

Arcade. — The  Emery  Arcade  is  a covered  passage-way,  lead- 
ing from  Vine  to  Race  streets,  at  a point  about  midway  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.  There  are  numerous  small  stores  at 
each  side,  filled  with  notions,  trinkets,  laces  and  nick-nacks  of 
various  kinds.  The  roof  is  of  glass,  supported  upon  light,  iron 
girders,  and  is  about  forty  feet  from  the  pavement,  thus  afford- 
ing two  stories.  The  upper  rooms,  called  the  Arcade  Chambers, 
are  devoted  to  offices.  The  passage-way  is  about  fifteen  feet  in 
width,  and  at  night  is  illuminated  by  gas  lamps  suspended  from 
the  centre  of  the  roof.  The  restaurant,  and  entrance  to  the  Ar- 
cade Hotel  fronts  on  the  Vine  street  end  of  the  Arcade,  and  is 
generally  ornamented  with  evergreens  iu  tubs,  presenting  a very 
pleasing  effect. 

ARCHERY. — This  sport  is  one  that  may  be  regarded  as  becom- 
ing national.  Instituted  in  England,  where  the  principal  clubs 
are  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  made  its  way 
gradually  to  America,  and  took  possession  of  the  East  five  years 
ago.  Its  progress  west  was  rapid,  and  now  Cincinnati  and  its 
suburbs  boast  of  at  least  thirty  clubs,  composed  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  equal  numbers  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  They  hold 
weekly  meetings,  generally  on  Saturday  afternoons,  for  practice, 
and  monthly  matches  are  usual  between  the  clubs  of  different 
localities.  Ladies  especially  take  great  interest  in  these  meet- 
ings, and  the  best  shots  and  scores  are  placed  to  their  credit. 
Bows  ranging  from  fifteen  to  forty  pounds  (which  means  the 
power  required  to  bend  the  bow  to  its  full  capacity)  are  used. 
A bow  of  forty  pounds  will  force  a metal-pointed  arrow  through 
a wooilen  target  an  inch  in  thickness,  at  a distance  of  twenty- 
five  yards.  It  would  be  a formidable  weapon,  therefore,  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  marksman.  The  bows  used  by  the 
ladies  of  our  local  clubs  range  in  power  from  twenty  to  forty 
pounds,  the  average  being  about  thirty.  The  principal  local 
clubs  are  the  Waverlv  and  College  Hill  clubs,  of  College  Hill; 
the  Westwood  Club,  of  Cheviot;  the  Arrowmania  Club,  of  Mt. 
Auburn;  the  Arciteneus  Soeietas,  of  East  Walnut  Hills;  and 
the  Sagittarian  Club,  of  West  Walnut  Hills. 

Art  Museum  Association  (See  Women’s  Art  Museum  As’n.) 

Artists. — Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  art  of  painting  in 
Cincinnati,  and  many  eminent  painters  have  here  been  gradu- 
ated ; but  for  want  of  home  patronage  have  removed  to  other 
cities,  where  their  efforts  are  better  appreciated.  Among  the 
members  who  have  thus  sought  recognition  abroad  may  be  men- 
tioned, Duvenick,  now  in  Munich  ; Henry  Mosler,  now  in  Paris; 
Beard,  Whittridge  and  Sontag,  now  in  New  York.  It  is  a hu- 
miliating fact  that  Cincinnati  painters  can  get  no  prices  for  their 
pictures  from  the  art-loving  people  of  the  Queen  City.  Land- 
scapes executed  here  are  sent  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia for  sale,  and  are  in  many  cases  bought  by  Cincinnatians 
in  the  Eastern  galleries,  at  figures  remunerative  to  the  artists, 
when  the  same  pictures  might  have  been  obtained  cheaper  and 
fresher  at  home.  As  a consequence,  the  pictures  offered  for 
sale  here  by  home  artists  are  very  few.  Most  of  the  labor  per- 
formed is  on  portraits,  or  landscapes,  painted  to  order,  and 
principally  of  local  scenery.  This  state  of  affairs  has  rendered 
an  art  gallery  unnecessary;  and  although  for  several  years 
William  Wiswell  maintained,  at  large  expense,  a gallery  for  the 
accommodation  of  artists  and  purchasers,  the  project  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  was  abandoned  about  a year  ago. 
Prominent  among  the  portrait  painters  now  resident,  are  C.  T. 
Webber,  whose  studio  is  at  No.  14  East  Fourth  street;  Mary 
Spencer,  No.  30  West  Fourth  ; Israel  Quick,  Carlisle  Building, 
southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut;  Straus,  Foot,  Farny 
and  Henson,  Pike’s  Opera  House  Building,  and  Aubery,  at 
Reid’s  Hotel.  Thos.  Lindsay,  No.  30  West  Fourth  street,  is  a 
prominent  landscape  artist.  Thos.  S.  Noble,  of  the  School  of 
Design,  in  the  College  Building,  on  Walnut  street,  opposite  the 
Gibson  House,  is  eminent  as  a portrait  and  figure  artist.  E.  G. 
Grafton  and  Alex.  Rosalkie,  No.  70  West  Fourth  street,  devote 
their  attention  to  water  colors  and  crayon  drawing,  and  Mcttins, 
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No.  30  West  Fourth  street,  to  crayon  alone.  Tais  list  comprises 
but  a small  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  art  enterprises  in 
the  city,  many  of  whom  are  worthy  of  special  mention,  which 
the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow.  The  great  preponderance 
of  works  of  art  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  are  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  spacious  rooms  of  William  Wiswell,  No.  70  West 
Fourth  street,  where  they,  together  with  a large  collection  of 
works  by  artists  of  other  cities,  east  and  west,  fine  engravings 
and  photograph  copies  of  the  works  of  eminent  painters  of  the 
present  and  former  periods,  are  shown  to  the  public. 

Army  (See  Militia). 

Associated  Press.  —There  are  two  organizations  under 
this  head  having  offices  and  agents  in  Cincinnati — the 
Western  and  the  National.  The  Western  Associated  Press 
has  its  office  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  building, 
northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Vine  streets,  and  is  under 
control  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Gorton,  who  is  also  western  agent  of 
the  New  York  Associated  Press.  As  its  name  implies,  it 
is  an  association  of  western  newspaper  proprietors  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  and  transmitting  the  news  of  the 
entire  West  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  There 
are  75  stations,  each  one  maintaining  a news-gatherer  for 
his  station.  The  territory  covered  by  these  stations  reach- 
es from  the  Alleghauies  to  the  Missouri  river  and  Colo- 
rado, and  from  the  lakes  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Gulf  States.  The  General  Agent  has  his  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  but  all  the  news  gathered  is  sent  to  Cincinnati, 
edited  here,  sent  to  members  of  the  Association  and  to 
New  York,  whence  it  is  distributed  over  the  eastern 
States  and  Europe.  The  New  York  Associated  Press  re- 
ciprocates this  favor  by  sending  west  the  news  from  the  eastern 
States  and  Europe.  The  dispatches  are  all  sent  over  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  lines,  and  the  number  of  words  trans- 
mitted ranges  between  ten  thousand  and  sixty  thousand  daily. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  President — Murat  Halstead, 
of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial ; Executive  Committee — Richard 
Smith,  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette;  W.  N.  Haldeman,  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal;  and  Joseph  Medill,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  There  are  ten  Directors.  The  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation never  stops  day  or  night,  or  on  Sunday.  Tiie  National 
Associated  Press  is  a similar  organization,  transmitting  its  dis- 
patches by  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  Telegraph  lines.  Its  ramifica- 
tions are  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  the  former.  Its  news  is 
furnished,  in  this  city,  to  the  Star,  the  Freie  Press  and  the 
Abend  Post.  The  local  agent  is  Mr.  L.  A.  Leonard,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  office  of  the  Evening  Star. 

Athletics  (See  Gymnasium,  also  Turnverein). 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph. — The  Cincinnati  office 
of  this  company  is  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Wal- 
nut streets.  Like  the  Western  Union,  the  principal  offices  of 
the  company,  are  in  New  York  city.  The  officers  are  : President, 
Thos.  T.  Eckert  ; Vice-President,  W.  H.  McK.  Twomblv;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  A.  B.  Chandler;  Auditor,  E.  C.  Cockey.  In 
the  Cincinnati  office  the  receiving  and  operating  departments 
are  on  the  ground  floor.  The  battery  room,  supply  department 
and  messengers’  quarters  are  in  the  basement.  The  office  is  open 
day  and  night.  Fifteen  operators,  twelve  messengers  and  three 
clerks  are  constantly  employed.  This  line  furnishes  Ihe  dis- 
patches to  the  National  Associated  Press,  as  does  the  Western 
Union  those  of  the  Western  Associated  Press.  The  local  officers 
in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  branch  are  : A.  AVagner,  Cashier  and 
Business  Manager;  N.  C.  Griswold,  Manager  Operating  Depart- 
ment; C.  E.  Page,  Night  Manager.  L.  A.  Leonard  is  Agent  of  the 
National  Associated  Press. 

Aural  Institute. — This  Institute  was  established  in  1873,  in 
the  Homcepathic  Medical  College,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Mound  streets,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
faculty  of  that  college.  It  has  daily  clinics  for  charity  patients, 
as  well  as  for  those  able  to  pay  for  treatment.  It  is  largely 
patronized,  and  its  usefulness  is  daily  increasing. 


Aurora. — A handsome  town  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  situated 
on  the  Ohio  river,  and  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  twenty- 
six  miles  from  the  city.  The  residence  of  many  persons  who  do 
business  in  Cincinnati.  Population,  about  4,000. 

Avenue,  The,  also  called  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  is  a fash- 
ionable drive  favorable  for  the  test  of  fast  horses.  It  commences 
at  the  head  of  Freeman  street,  and  passes  through  the  village  of 
Cumminsvilie  to  Carthage,  a distance  of  twelve  miles.  Beyond 
Carthage  it  is  known  as  the  Carthage  turnpike,  and  is  the  high- 


road to  Glen- 
dale, Hamilton 
and  Dayton. 

Many  of  the 
most  imposing 
city  and  county 
public  institu- 
tions are  situa- 
ted near  the 
Avenue.  AVhere 
the  Avenue 

passes  the  cemetery  of  Spring  Grove,  it  is  very  beautiful.  It 
is  one  hundred  feet  in  width  its  entire  length,  and  is  bordered 
on  each  side  by  noble  trees,  presenting  a long  and  beautiful 
vista.  The  centre  is  admirably  adapted  both  for  carriages  and 
the  saddle,  and  the  street  passenger  cars  run  to  and  from  Spring 
Grove  cemetery  on  either  side.  It  is  the  most  celebrated  drive 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  abounds  with  lager  beer 
and  wine  gardens.  It  leads  to  most  of  the  principal  fashionable 
Suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  and  to  the  Chester  Driving  Park. 

Avondale,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  situated  due 
north  from  Eden  Park.  Its  southern  boundary  is  said  to  be 
two  miles  from  the  corner  of  Main  and  Court  streets,  but  it  is 
probably  a little  farther  by  the  Lebanon  turnpike,  which  is  de- 
flected from  a right  line  by  the  hills  between  which  it  passes  in 
reaching  the  village.  It  has  an  area  of  about  eight  hundred 
acres,  embracing  all  of  section  nine  and  the  northwest  part  of 
section  eight,  which  lies  immediately  south.  From  a prominent 
position  at  Avondale,  one  looks  out  over  an  almost  continuous 
settlement  of  beautiful  homes.  Some  stand  out,  to  be  sure, 
more  prominently  than  others,  but  it  is  rather  because  they 
occupy  the  crests  of  the  waves  of  land  that  sweep  away  in 
beauty  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish,  than  because  they  be- 
long to  different  villages.  It  can  not  justly  be  said  that  any  one 
particular  locality  is  superior  to  the  others  in  its  general 
features.  Their  accessibility  is  about  the  same,  their  altitude 
alike,  their  topography  similar.  In  each,  one  finds  something 
to  admire — too  much,  indeed,  to  indulge  in  invidious  compari- 
sons. It  is  true  there  is  less  inequality  of  surface  in  Avondale 
than  in  some  other  places,  but  the  face  of  the  country  partakes 
of  the  features  that  are  common  to  till  the  districts  about  Cin- 
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cinnati.  Owing  to  its  remoteness,  neither  the  river  nor  the  city 
can  be  seen ; but  to  compensate  for  this,  there  is  variety  with- 
out brokenness,  and  the  serenity  and  sweetness  of  the  country, 
without  a single  reminder  of  the  closeness  and  turmoil  of  the 
city.  Avondale  became  an  incorporated  village  for  general  pur- 
poses in  1SC4.  The  principal  thoroughfare  is  Main  avenue, 
really  the  Lebanon  turnpike,  which  runs  diagonally  through  the 
territory  embraced  within  the  corporate  limits.  The  principal 
residences  are  singularly  attractive  in  their  appearance,  but 
without  ostentation,  and  intended  more  for  comfort  than  show. 
They  are  generally  surrounded  with  shrubbery,  and  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order.  The  principal  churches  are  the  Presbyterian 


6 Merchants’  National  Bank,  . . . §1,000,000 

10  National  Lafayette  & Bank  of  Commerce,  . 400,000 

PRIVATE  BANKS  AND  BANKERS. 

7 Commercial  Bank,  . ...  300,000 

9 Franklin  Bank, 300,000 


Total, $4,700,000 


There  are  ten  private  bauking-houses,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal  of  $1,113,000.  * 

The  Clearing-house,  of  Cincinnati,  at  Nos.  70  and  72  West 
Third  Street,  is  an  association  of  8 public  and  10  private 
bankers,  for  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  of  checks,  and  general 
facilities  in  the  transaction  of  business.  Its  rooms  are 
open  every  afternoon,  and  are  also  used  for  any  general 
meetings  of  the  members.  In  the  financial  year  ending 
1st  April,  1S79,  §508,936,000  passed  through  the  Clearing 
House. 

Baptists’  Union  (See  Cincinnati  Baptists’  Union). 

Bar  Association — Has  for  its  object  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  interest  to  the  legal  profession.  The  Cincinnati 
Association  has  about  a hundred  members,  and  meets 
the  third  Tuesday  in  January,  June  and  October,  at 
their  rooms,  No.  239 3^  West  Fifth  street.  The  officers 
are  elected  at  the  October  meeting.  The  present  officers 
are:  President,  Judge  George  Hoadly;  Vice-Presidents, 
Joshua  II.  Bates,  W.  II.  Mackov,  E.  W.  Kittredgc,  Judge 
E.  A.  Guthrie  and  S.  N.  Maxwell ; Sec.,  E.  B.  Molony ; Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Aaron  A.  Ferris;  Treasurer,  G.  II.  Wald; 
Executive  Committee,  J.  I!.  Murdoch,  Thornton  M.  Hinkle,  C. 
W.  Merrill,  Chas.  B.  Wilby,  Walter  St.  John  Jones;  Committee 
of  Investigation,  Jacob  Wolf,  Lewis  W.  Irwin,  Ferd.  Vogeler, 
D.  II.  J.  Holmes,  Walker  Hartwell  ; Committee  on  Grievances, 
P.  Mallon,  It.  S.  Hamilton,  Milton  Safer,  W.  T.  Porter,  W.  A. 
Davidson;  Committee  on  Judiciary  and  Legal  Reform,  J.  W. 
Warrington,  J.  F.  Follet,  II.  D.  Peck,  Clinton  W.  Gerard,  Law- 
rence Maxwell ; Committee  on  Membership,  H.  Randell,  J.  II. 
Woodward,  Louis  Kramer,  W.  C.  Cochran,  A.  W.  Waters. 

Barrsville. — A small  village  south  ot  Fairmount,  on  the  high- 
lands west  of  the  city,  and  adjacent  to  the  Lickrun  Turnpike. 
A handsome  locality,  but  sparsely  settled. 

Bartholomew  Institute. — A classical  school  for  young 
ladies  and  misses,  located  at  Fourth  and  John  streets,  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1875.  The  school  has  three  departments,  the 
primary,  for  children  from  six  to  nine  years  old;  the  prepara- 
tory or  intermediate  for  those  from  ten  to  twelve;  and  the  col- 
legiate, which  offers  a thorough  course  of  six  years’  study,  in 
English  Language,  History  and  Literature,  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  in  Mathematics  and  in  Natural  Sciences. 
Those  who  desire  are  specially  trained  for  the  Harvard  Exam- 
inations for  women,  and  for  the  higher  university  course.  Be- 
sides the  Principal,  Geo.  K.  Bartholomew,  A.M.,  President, 
there  are  sixteen  instructors,  both  male  and  female.  The  number 
of  pupils  this  year  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Base  Ball. — In  addition  to  innumerable  amateur  clubs, 
there  are  two  professional  organizations  in  Cincinnati,  possessing 
grounds  devoted  to  the  National  Sport.  The  first  is  the 
Cincinnati  Base  Ball  Association,  which  holds  membership  in 
the  National  Base  Ball  League.  It  is  an  incorporated  company, 
with  a Board  of  Directors,  whose  officers  are  : J.  M.  W.  Neff, 
President;  Edgar  M.  Johnson,  Secretary;  and  S.  S.  Davis, 
Treasurer.  The  Club  plays  at  the  Ball  Park,  located  on  the 
Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railroad,  about  four  miles  from  the 
city’s  center,  but  within  the  corporate  limits.  The  oilier  pro- 
fessional club  is  that  of  the  Star  Base  Ball  Association.  Its 
grounds  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  Bank  street,  in  Mill  Creek 
Valley.  The  association  has  an  organization  similar  to 
Cincinnati  Club,  but  is  not  connected  with  the  League.  The 
officers  are:  B.  F.  Shott,  President  and  Manager;  George 
Ilerancourt,  Treasurer;  and  Charles  T.  Blackburn,  Secretary. 

Baths. — There  is  but  one  public  bath  in  the  city.  This  is 
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Church,  the  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Grace 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  public  school  of  Avondale 
is  a large  one,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  coun- 
try. The  population  of  Avondale,  in  the  absence  of  a census, 
can  only  be  conjectured;  it  probably  ranges  from  two  thousand 
to  twenty-five  hundred.  It  is  composed  largely  of  the  families 
of  business  men  who  are  actively  employed  in  Cincinnati ; there 
are  comparatively  few  of  any  other  class.  The  society  of  the 
place  is  good,  and  there  is  every  facility  for  enjoyment. 

Bakers’  Association. — A social  club  composed  of  Bakers  of 
Cincinnati.  They  have  monthly  meetings  at  Workingmen’s 
Hall,  the  last  Sunday  in  each  month.  There  is  also  a benevolent 
feature  of  the  association,  sick  members  receiving  weekly 
benefits. 

Bakers’  Union  No  1. — A protective  society  of  bakers,  num- 
bering three  hundred  members,  meets  the  first  Sunday  in  each 
month,  at  Arbeiter  Hall  on  Walnut  street. 

Bands,  The,  of  Cincinnati,  are  very  numerous  and  well- 
trained.  Several  of  the  military  companies  possess  one  of  their 
own,  the  Turnverein  has  one,  and  others  are  frequently  formed 
by  different  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Three  of  the 
principal  local  bands  are  Brand’s  Reed  Band,  which  originated 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  and  the 
brass  bands  of  Messrs.  Currier  and  Scidensticker.  During  the 
Summer  these  bands  play  at  regular  intervals  in  the  open  air  in 
Eden  Park  and  Burnet  Woods  Park,  and  occasionally  in  Lincoln 
and  Washington  Parks,  and  at  the  Zoological  Garden.  The  Mill 
To]>  resorts  generally  have  bands  of  their  own  engaged  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  from  abroad. 
These,  bands  are  retained  during  the  Winter,  when  they  play  in 
the  covered  halls  attached  to  these  resorts. 

Banks. — From  a statement  made  by  the  Cincinnati  Clearing- 
house association,  it  appears  that  the  banking  capital  of  its 
members  amounted,  on  the  31st  August,  1S78,  to  §6,468,000. 
This  does  not  include  several  large  .discount  houses,  nor  the 
business  of  the  stock  brokers.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
2>ublic  banks,  showing  the  capital  of  each  : 
national  banks. 

1 First  National  Bank,  ....  $1,200,000 

2 Second  National  Bank,  ....  200,000 

3 Third  National  Bank,  ....  800,000 

4 Fourth  National  Bunk,  ....  500,000 
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the  floating-bath  house,  moored 'about  50  feet  out  in  tb'  Ohio 
river,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway.  It  also  serves  as  a boat-nouse 
for  individuals  owning  pleasure  craft,  besides  having  a large 
number  and  variety  of  boats  for  hire.  The  public  swimming 
place  is  20  by  85  feet,  with  4]4  feet  depth  of  water.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  spring-boards,  trapezes,  and  other  appliances  for 
those  athletically  inclined.  There  are  70  dressing  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  given  to  each  patron.  The  time  allowed  for  a bath  is 
one  hour.  The  bath  house  also  contains  separate  rooms  for 
bathers  who  desire  privacy.  The  water  space  in  these  is  about 
8 by  10  feet,  with  4 feet  depth.  There  is  a swimming  school  at- 
tached, 30  by  40  feet,  in  which  the  water  is  from  2 to  33 4 feet  in 
depth,  presided  over  by  competent  teachers.  A current  of  water 
passes  constantly  through  the  float.  A thousand  people  daily 
take  advantage  of  this  bath.  The  price  of  single  baths  is  15 
cents;  season  tickets,  $5. 

Beer  Brewers’  Association. — An  Association  of  brewers 
for  mutual  protection,  of  which  all  the  brewers  in  the  City  are 
members.  It  maintains  a secretary  at  a salary,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  report  daily  to  all  the  members,  the  name  of  any  saloon 
keeper  who  fails  or  refuses  to  pay  for  the  beer  he  has  received. 
The  members  are  pledged  not  to  furnish  beer  to  such  saloon 
keeper  until  he  has  squared  up  his  debts,  of  which  fact  the 
brewers  are  duly  notified.  They  have  monthly  meetings  at  the 
Elm  street  Club  House,  near  Moerlein’s  brewery.  The  officers 
of  the  Association  are:  Herman  Lackman,  President;  John 
Kauffman,  Vice-President;  Geo.  Moerlein,  Secretary;  P.  W. 
Schneider,  Treasurer. 

Beer  Gardens. — Cincinnati  has  long  been  famous  all  over 
the  United  States  for  the  number  and  variety  of  its  beer  gardens, 
ranging  from  the  little  grass  plat  sheltered  by  but  a single  tree 
in  the  rear  of  a saloon  of  but  humble  pretensions,  and  gener- 
ally the  resort  of  a small  party  of  friends  to  the  spacious  grounds 
in  which  hundreds  assemble,  and  of  late  years  to  the  immense 
structures  on  the  beautiful  hill  tops,  capable  of  receiving  their 
thousands.  The  general  characteristics  of  all  the  larger  gardens 
are  nearly  the  same.  They  are  all  provided  with  a multitude  of 
tables,  and  Gambrinus  is  but  one  of  the  presiding  deities,  his 
throne  being  shared  by  music.  The  amount  of  beer  consumed 
is  of  course  very  large ; and  at  all  of  them,  the  concerts  are 
evidently  among  the  chief  attractions.  They  are  given  during 
the  Summer  in  each  of  the  great  establishments  almost  every 
evening,  and  frequently  in  the  afternoon  also,  so  that  every  day 
the  people  are  provided  with  most  excellent  music,  in  cool, 
shady  places,  for  admission  to  which  no  charge  is  made.  The 
hill  tops  are  reached  by  cars  rapidly  ascending  and  descending 
inclined  planes,  and  are  crowded  by  thousands  nightly.  The 
view  from  the  terraces  and  balconies  of  the  great  gardens  is 
very  fine,  extending  over  the  whole  city  and  across  the  river  to 
the  blue  Kentucky  hills  in  the  distance.  The  visitors  are  com- 
posed of  whole  families,  husbands,  wives  and  children  alike, 
and  it  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  great  majority  are 
Germans  They  are  in  fact  composed  of  almost  equal  number 
of  Americans,  and  as  the  best  order  prevails,  no  lady  hesitates 
to  present  herself.  In  the  chief  gardens  “ Over  the  Rhine,”  the 
German  quarter,  the  ladies  arc  indeed  oftener  in  the  majority, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  their  arriving  in  groups  of  whole  families. 
In  nearly  all  these  gardens  another  characteristic  is  the  rarity 
with  which  anything  is  called  for  strongertlian  the  native  wines. 
Brandy  and  whisky  are  scarcely  ever  touched,  and  beer  and 
lemonade  the  favorite  beverages.  Well-cooked  meals  may  also 
be  had  at  all  of  them. 

Beggars. — Professional  beggars  are  hardly  known  in  Cincin- 
nati. Occasionally  one  is  met  with,  but  they  do  not  prosper. 
The  swarms  of  regular  tramps  and  vagrants  that  infested  the 
city  a few  years  ago  are  fast  disappearing.  In  1877,  according 
to  the  police  reports,  60,875  indigent  persons  obtained  lodgings 
at  the  several  station-houses  during  the  year,  and  this  large 
number  was  a decrease  of  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  from  1876.  A 
regular  tramp  is  known  at  a glance,  it  being  barely  possible  to 
be  mistaken  in  them.  Nightly  the  station-house  lodging  rooms 


are  filled  with  the  homeless  vagabonds,  nine  out  of  ten  of  whom 
refuse  to  work  when  the  same  is  offered  at  fair  prices.  It  is 
stated  officially  that  Cincinnati  is  constantly  the  abode  of  not 
less  than  one  thousand  of  these  creatures,  not  one  of  whom  is  a 
producer,  or  lives  by  any  other  method  than  begging  or  stealing. 
The  Mayor  of  the  city  says,  in  his  last  report,  regarding  tramps; 
“Every  one  of  them  should  be  made  to  go  to  work  and  be  self- 
supporting,  or  else  be  made  to  leave  the  city  at  once ; and  if  we 
have  not  legal  authority  now,  it  should  be  obtained  without  de- 
lay.” 

Bellevue,  a village  almost  adjoining  Newport  on  the  east, 
was  laid  out  in  1866.  This  new  suburb  now  has  about  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  and  is  a village  of  much  quiet  beauty,  and 
considered  very  healthy. 

B’nai  B’rith. — A secret  benevolent  organization  connected 
with  the  Jewish  Church.  There  are  five  lodges  in  the  city,  to- 
wit:  Bethel,  Jerusalem,  Mt.  Carmel,  Spinoza  and  Standard. 
These  lodges  are  subordinate  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  District 
No.  2,  which  includes  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  weekly  sick  benefits  are  $4;  the  yearly  dues  and 
endowments,  $25 ; and  the  death  assessments  $2  each.  These 
fees  cover  an  endowment  insurance,  obligatory  on  all  the  mem- 
bers, of  $1,000,  and  a district  insurance  (not  obligatory)  of  $2,000, 
payable  at  the  death  of  a member.  The  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum 
at  Cleveland  was  instituted  and  is  supported  by  this  society. 
The  various  lodges  meet  weekly  at  the  hall  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Central  Avenue. 

Bethel  (See  Union  Bethel). 

Bible  Society,  The  Young  Men’s. — This  Society,  auxili- 
ary to  the  “American  Bible  Society,”  was  organized  in  the  Spring 
of  1834.  Its  object  is  to  “ circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without 
note  or  comment.”  Its  field  of  operation  embraces  Hamilton 
county,  and  its  present  board  of  managers  represent  fifty  Protes- 
tant Churches  of  Cincinnati.  The  total  distribution  of  the  So- 
ciety since  its  organization,  is  563,368  volumes.  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments are  sold  at  cost,  or  presented  to  those  unable  to  purchase, 
at  the  Depository,  176  Elm  street.  All  the  public  and  charitable 
institutions  of  the  city  and  county  are  visited  and  supplied,  and 
destitute  families  are  looked  after  throughout  the  whole  field. 
The  most  intimate  connection  is  maintained  between  this  aux- 
iliary body  and  its  parent  stock,  and  the  most  cordial  relations 
subsist  between  them.  The  Bibles  and  Testaments  sold  or  dis- 
tributed gratuitously  are  in  size  and  print  adapted  for  use  every- 
where and  upon  all  occasions.  They  range  from  the  handsome 
presentation  or  family  Bible,  intended  to  preserve  the  records  of 
a generation  or  more,  to  the  large  volume  intended  for  the  sit- 
ting room,  or  bedroom  of  hotels  and  other  public  places,  to  the 
books  small  in  size,  but  containing  either  both  Testaments  or 
the  Newby  itself,  for  assistance  in  private  devotions,  or  for  the 
use  of  the  traveler.  The  City  missionaries  and  most  of  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  have  interested  themselves  deeply  in  the 
success  of  the  Society,  and  much  of  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
their  efforts.  Bibles,  and  Testaments  especially,  are  kept  in  all 
the  languages  at  all  likely  to  be  asked  for.  A Swede,  a Norwe- 
gian, an  immigrant  from  Holland,  an  Italian,  or  a Spaniard, 
can  find  in  the  Repository  a Bible  in  the  language  of  his  birth- 
place. The  fact  that  much  of  the  service  of  the  Repository 
is  done  gratuitously  alone  enables  the  managers  to  dispose  by 
sale  of  so  many  Bibles  at  merely  cost  price,  and  to  give  away  so 
many  to  those  who  are  unable  to  pay.  Officers  for  1878-79 : 
J.  P.  Walker,  M.  D.,  96  West  Seventh,  President;  Theodore 
Baur,  28  Milton,  Vice-President;  William  McAlpin,  133 
Broadway,  Corresponding  Secretary;  T.  J.  Peale,  M.  D.,  28 
Hathaway,  Recording  Secretary;  Samuel  Lowry,  36  Vine, 
Treasurer. 

Billiards. — Public  billiards,  by  which  we  mean  the  game 
as  formerly  played  to  a large  extent  in  billiard  halls  and  saloons, 
is  decidedly  on  the  wane.  The  evils  attendant  on  public  billiard 
rooms  have  driven  the  more  respectable  lovers  of  the  science  to 
the  establishment  of  private  tables  in  their  homes,  and  no 
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modern  house  is  now  considered  complete  without  its  billiard 
room.  There  the  game  is  greatly  enjoyed,  not  alone  by  gentle- 
men, but  by  ladies  also,  many  of  whom  are  very  expert  with  the 
cue.  In  the  saloons  the  game  has  degenerated  from  a scientific 
to  the  vulgar  one  of  “pin  pool”  and  “ball  pool,”  either  for 
gambling  purposes,  or  to  decide  which  of  the  party  playing 
shall  pay  for  the  liquor  consumed,  the  proprietor  getting  no 
other  recompense.  No  saloon  of  any  pretensions  is  without  one 
or  more  tables  for  this  purpose.  Still  there  are  a number  of 
elegantly  fitted  billiard  rooms  in  the  city,  notably  at  the  hotels, 
where  guests,  and  citizens  not  so  fortunate  as  to  own  a private 
table,  may  enjoy  the  game.  The  manufacture  of  billiard  tables 
and  furniture  is  an  important  interest,  there  being  several  large 
manufactories  in  the  City  that  supply  a large  scope  of  territory 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  and  give  employment  to  a large 
number  of  workmen. 

Bill-posting. — The  business  of  bill-posting  has  grown  into 
an  extensive  industry,  and  has  been  reduced  to  a perfect  system 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  Though  there  are  only 
some  three  hundred  persons  engaged  in  it  as  principals,  and  the 
employes  probably  do  not  exceed  two  or  three  thousand,  yet 
they  are  as  well  organized  a guild  as  can  be  found  in  any  other 
line  of  labor.  They  have  a Bill-posters’  Union,  founded  in 
186S-9,  composed  of  State  organizations  which  send  delegates  to 
a national  assembly.  The  organization  has  introduced  many 
reforms  into  the  business,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
employers  who  compose  it  have  resulted  in  considerably  elevat- 
ing the  standard  of  morality  among  the  workmen.  Bill-posting 
in  its  present  development  is  an  art,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
picked  up  any  day,  but  requires  time  and  labor  in  its  acquire- 
ment. For  the  satisfactory  prosecution  of  the  business,  one 
must  have  experience  and  judgment  to  select  the  most  favorable 
locations  for  display,  and  such  an  eye  for  arrangement  as  will 
make  that  display  to  the  best  advantage.  Bills  are  posted  at  so 
much  per  sheet,  twenty-eight  by  forty-two  inches  being  the 
average  size.  From  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  thousand 
posters  are  required  to  bill  a city  the  size  of  Cincinnati. 

Board  of  Aldermen. — The  present  Board  of  Aldermen, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  City  government,  consists  of  Julius 
Reis,  President ; Charles  C.  Jacobs,  Vice-President,  with  Rich- 
ard C.  Rohuer,  Clerk ; Jacob  Mathes,  Sergeant-at-arms,  and 
Thomas  F.  Geoghegan,  Assistant  Clerk.  The  members  from  the 
First  District  (1st,  2d,  3rd,  4th  and  7th  Wards,)  are  Messrs.  Chas. 
C.  Campbell,  Samuel  Nieman,  Oliver  P.  Tharp,  Michael  Ryan, 
James  O’Neill  and  Frank  VorMohr.  From  the  Second  District 
(5th,  6th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  Wards,)  Messrs.  John  IT.  Lawrence, 
Mathias  Lichtendahl,  Julius  Reis,  Thomas  Lee,  Thomas  J.  Mul- 
vih ill,  and  James  B.  Wilson.  From  the  Third  District  (11th, 
12th,  23d,  24th  and  25th  Wards,)  Gabriel  Dirr,  John  Geiger,  Ru- 
dolph Rheinboldt,  Frank  II.  Falke,  Geo.  H.  Oberkleine  and 
Byron  Stanton.  From  the  Fourth  District  (13th,  14th,  15th,  16th 
and  22d  Wards,)  B.  Frank  Ilopkins,  John  C.  Riley,  Frank  A. 
Tucker,  Daniel  Metz,  Samuel  II.  Taft,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Varvvig. 
From  the  Fifth  District  (17th,  18th,  19th,  20th  and  21st  Wards,) 
Win.  Ilodgeson,  John  J.  Kelly,  M.  W.  Oliver,  Charles  C.  Jacobs, 
John  Mackey,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  It.  Smith. 

Board  of  City  Commissioners.— This  Board  took  the  place 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which  was  legislated  out  of  ex- 
istence by  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1878.  The  members  were 
appointed  by  the  Judge  of  the  Police  Court,  and  are  to  serve 
for  five  years  unless  sooner  legislated  out  of  office.  Hereafter, 
one  member  will  be  elected  by  the  people  each  year.  The  pres- 
ent Board  is  composed  of  George  K.  Duckworth,  five  years; 
fiimon  Wolfstein,  four  years'  Chas.  W.  Rowland,  three  years; 
Nathaniel  Caldwell,  two  years;  Robert  II.  Wcatherliead,  one 
year.  Mr.  Wcatherliead  is  the  only  Republican  on  the  Board. 
Their  duties  are,  under  the  law,  very  onerous,  having  under 
their  charge  all  the  City  departments  except  the  Courts,  the 
Police  and  the  Fire  Department ; and  all  measures  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  moneys,  outside  of  the  departments  mentioned, 
must  originate  with  them  before  they  can  be  acted  upon  by 


Council.  For  convenience,  the  City  is  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts, and  each  Commissioner  is  to  exercise  personal  supervision 
over  the  district  assigned  him.  The  Commissioners  receive  a 
salary  of  $2,500  per  annum.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  President,  and 
John  D.  Banks,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Board  of  Control — A board  composed  of  five  members, 
elected  every  three  years,  at  the  Spring  election.  Its  duty  is  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  County  Commissioners,  confirm  or 
veto  the  action  of  those  officials  in  making  appointments  or  ap- 
propriating money,  and  to  look  after  the  fee  fund.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  William  Dunn  and  Adam  Geis,  of  Cincin- 
nati ; William  Brown  of  College  Hill ; Silas  V.  Hayes,  of  White- 
water;  and  E.  J.  Turpin,  of  Anderson  Township.  Mr.  Dunn  is 
President,  and  Thomas  Sullivan,  Secretary.  The  Board  serves 
without  compensation. 

Board  OF  Councilmen  — The  present  Board  of  Councilmen, 
a branch  of  the  City  government,  consists  of  Benj.  Eggleston, 
President;  L.  L.  Sadler,  Vice-President.  The  members  are: 
1st  Ward,  George  N.  Stone,  J.  G.  Stowe;  2d,  Benj.  Eggleston, 
M.  F.  Thompson;  3d,  Charles  Doll,  Austin  E.  Carr;  4th,  John 
Heenan,  P.  F.  Gleason;  -5th,  J.  H.  Drahmann,  Philip  Carrigan  ; 
6th,  J.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Daniel  J.  Dalton;  7th.  Leo  Cohnen, 
Julius  Engelke;  8th,  P.  H.  Duffy,  A.  F.  Clarke;  9th,  Benj.  H. 
Cox,  John  AV.  Legner;  10th,  Michael  Gramp,  B.  Kuhl;  11th, 
Jacob  Doll,  Jno.  J.  Abbihl ; 12th,  David  Schorr,  Medard  Fels; 
13th,  A.  Birnbryer,  C.  Schwier;  14th,  Fred  Strubbe,  AV.  H. 
Schrader,  Jr.;  15th,  L.  L Sadler,  Morris  Bauer;  16th,  Joseph 
Hand,  AVm.  De  Courcy ; 17th,  A.  Q.  Ross,  Lewis  Voight;  18th, 
AV.  S.  Hudson,  Geo.  B.  Cox:  19th,  P.  II.  Maley,  AVm.  Stacey; 
20th,  J.  Mahoney,  AV.  M.  Forbis;  21st,  Harmon  Teepen,  Hugh 
Sliiels;  22d,  J.  M.  Ray,  T.  Q.  Ilildebrant;  23d,  Albert  Goettle, 
H.  R.  AViethoff;  24th,  John  B.  Morris,  Thomas  J.  Stephens; 
25th,  Arm’d  De  Serisy,  J.  C.  Bruckinan. 

Board  of  Education  (See  Education). 

Board  of  Equalization — A Board  elected  by  the  Common 
Council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  returns  of  assessors  on 
personal  property,  hear  grievances  of  parties  thinking  them- 
selves too  heavily  assessed,  and  to  increase  the  amount  returned 
for  taxation,  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  it  is  too  small. 
The  Board  is  composed  of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  eacli  year  to  serve  three  years.  The  pres- 
ent Board  consists  of  Matthew  Ryan  and  Albert  Sell  will,  elected 
for  three  years;  Julius  Adler  and  AV.  B.  Cassilly,  for  two  years; 
Herman  Rothert  and  F.  B.  Freeling,  for  one  year. 

Board  of  Fire  Commissioners. — The  Commissioners  in 
charge  of  the  Fire  Department  are,  Messrs.  George  C.  Sargent, 
AVm.  Dunn,  C.  J.  AAr.  Smith  and  George  AVeber.  The  office  is  on 
the  south  side  of  Sixth  street,  between  Vine  and  Race.  (See 
Fire  Department.) 

Board  of  Health,  The — As  re-organized  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1878,  embraces  four  separate  and  distinct  “Bureaus,” 
tlie  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Relief,  the 
Bureau  of  Sanitary  Inspection,  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  is  intrusted  with  the  collection  and 
care  of  all  data  relative  to  population.  A complete  and 
systematic  registry  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  occurring 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Cincinnati,  is  kept  by  this 
bureau.  This  registry  is  perfect  for  a number  of  years  back, 
and  is  constantly  increasing  in  value,  being  consulted  by  nu- 
merous foreign  consuls,  members  of  the  legal  profession,  pension 
agents,  and  other  parties  interested  in  questions  of  land  titles, 
life  insurance,  pensions,  marital  relations  and  paternity — con- 
taining as  it  does,  full  information  relative  to  each  marriage, 
birth  and  death  occurring  in  the  community,  it  has  been  the 
means  of  restoring  thousands  of  dollars  to  rightful  heirs  and 
claimants  in  this  country  and  abroad.  During  1878  numerous 
applications  for  certified  copies  of  births  and  deaths  registered 
have  been  made  by  the  authorities  of  other  States  and  the 
Government  agents  of  various  foreign  powers.  The  importance 
of  keeping  up  such  a “registry”  for  the  purpose  of  legal 
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reference  cannot  therefore  be  overestimated.  Aside  from  its 
value  in  the  matter  just  mentioned,  a systematic  registration  of 
vital  statistics  enlarges  the  knowledge  of  the  public  as  regards 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  causation  and  prevention  of 
disease.  The  first  evidence  of  any  epidemic  tendency  is  marked 
with  unerring  accuracy  by  the  “ death  registry,”  and  the 
community,  forewarned  of  danger  present  or  threatened,  is  placed 
on  its  guard.  Hundreds  of  valuable  lives  are  thus  annually  saved 
that  might  otherwise  be  lost.  By  means  of  this  registry  the  more 
prevalent  diseases  may  be  accurately  mapped,  and  local  con- 
ditions favoring  the  extension  of  the  epidemic  tendency 
remedied  as  far  as  possible. 

Bureau  of  Medical  Relief. — This  bureau  affords  a certain  index 
to  all  the  diseases,  endemic  and  epidemic,  that  are  indigenous  to 
this  latitude.  The  variety  and  number  of  different  maladies, 
treated  by  twenty-five  “Out  Door  Poor  Physicians,”  afford  a 
basis  on  which  to  roughly  approximate  the  percentage  of  mor- 
tality from  certain  given  causes.  Such  a system  of  registration 
is  also  valuable  as  a scource  from  which  to  secure  information 
regarding  the  more  prevalent  diseases  of  certain  localities — 
wards  and  streets  for  instance.  This  enables  the  Sanitary  In- 
spectors to  investigate  the  cause  of  increased  mortality  in  such 
“ districts,”  and  if  discovering  the  cause  to  recommend  the 
application  of  remedies,  such  as  sewering,  surface  drainage,  etc. 
The  tabular  statements  made  by  this  bureau  are  also  interesting 
in  as  much  as  they  exhibit  the  amount  of  medical  relief  annual- 
ly given  the  poor  of  a great  city,  and  the  prevalent  diseases 
among  this  class  of  our  population. 

Bureau  of  Sanitary  Inspection. — To  this  bureau  is  intrusted  the 
immediate  collection  of  all  vital  statistics,  the  inspection  of  all 
nuisances,  the  removal  to  Hospital  of  all  contagious  diseases,  the 
work  of  disinfection,  fiimigation  and  cleansing,  the  serving  of 
notices  and  all  other  “Sanitary  Police”  duties. 

Bureau  of  Markets. — The  reports  of  the  market-master  and 
milk-inspector  exhibit  the  large  amount  of  food  condemned 
during  the  year.  Cincinnati  still  maintains  the  reputation  of 
having  the  best  inspected  markets  of  any  city  in  the  Union. 
The  importance  of  such  inspection  can  not  be  overestimated 
when  we  consider  the  amount  of  diseased  and  unhealthy  food 
excluded  from  the  markets. 

The  following  table  gives  the  death  rate  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union  in  1878: 

Death  rate  per  thousand  population,  1878. — New  York, 
24.93;  Brooklyn,  20.15;  Philadelphia,  17.97;  Boston,  20.36; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  19.75;  Baltimore,  18.44;  Pittsburg,  21.16; 
Cleveland,  O.,  16.72;  San  Francisco,  15.80;  Newark,  N.  J.,  2.5.13; 
Chicago,  16.49;  Milwaukee,  14.50;  Charleston,  S.  C.,  28.98; 
New  Orleans,  50.17;  Memphis,  79.22;  Nashville,  23.11;  Washing- 
ton, 26.57 ; Cincinnati,  17.23. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  are:  Thomas  C.  Minor, 
Health  Officer;  William  J.  Elliott,  Secretary;  Clayton  W. 
Ebersole,  Milk  Inspector  ; John  Connelly,  Sanitary  Superintend- 
ent.; Michael  Quinlan,  Superintendent  of  Markets. 

Board  of  Police  Commissioners— Is  composed  of  five 
members,  originally  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  to 
serve  for  the  term  of  five  years.  One  member  is  elected  at  the 
City  election  each  year.  Mr.  J.  II.  Setchell  being  the  first  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  The  Board  is  now  composed  of  W.  W. 
Sutton,  President,  whose  term  expires  in  1880;  J.  II.  Setchell, 
term  expires  in  1884;  Patrick  J.  Hogan,  term  expires  in  1883; 
Daniel  Weber,  term  expires  in  1882;  John  Dorsch,  term  ex- 
pires in  1881.  They  have  control  of  the  Police  Department, 
Health  Department,  and  the  City  Infirmary,  and  appoint  the 
subordinate  officers  of  each,  including  the  Superintendent  of 
Police,  Health  Officer  and  Superintendent  of  Infirmary.  The 
members  serve  without  compensation.  Meetings  are  held  each 
Monday.  J.  M.  Hanson  is  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Board  of  Public  Works  (See  Board  of  City  Commission- 
ers). 

Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  ( See  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation). 


Bohemian  Benevolent  Association. — As  its  name  indi- 
cates, this  is  an  association  of  resident  natives  of  Bohemia,  for 
mutual  benefit.  The  association  meets  every  second  Monday  at 
Arbeiter  Hall.  It  numbers  about  150  members. 

Books  of  Reference. — The  first  and  most  universally  use- 
ful of  Cincinnati  books  of  reference  is  of  course  Williams’ 
Cincinnati  Directory.  In  this  large  annual,  extending  this 
year  to  nearly  1,400  pages,  will  be  found  every  kind  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  local  habitation  of  Cincinnatians  of  every  class, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a large  amount  of  very  interesting  in- 
formation with  regard  to  other  matters  affecting  the  city  and 
its  corporation.  Those  who  desire  to  look  back  for  a quarter 
century  or  so  will  find  Cincinnati  in  1841,  and  Cincinnati  in 
1851,  by  Charles  Cist  valuable.  Those  interested  in  the  beauti- 
ful environs  of  Cincinnati,  will  find  the  “Suburbs  of  Cincin- 
nati,” by  Sidney  D.  Maxwell,  1870,  a well  written  and  very 
charming,  historical  and  descriptive  volume.  “Stevens’  Cin- 
cinnati in  1869”  is  a neat  little  volume;  “Kenny’s  Illustrated 
Cincinnati,  1875,”  and  “Mansfield’s  Personal  Memories,  1803  to 
1843,”  are  the  latest  publications  ; thelatter,  covering  aperiod  of 
forty  years,  by  the  Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting publications,  and  although  not  exclusively  confined  to 
Cincinnati,  is  intimately  related  to  its  remarkable  growth  and 
prosperity.  There  is  also  a family  directory,  called  the  “ Blue 
Book,”  published  this  year  by  Peter  G.  Thompson,  which  pur- 
ports to  give  a “ select  list”  of  families  residing  in  the  city  and 
suburbs. 

Bond  Hill. — A handsome  village,  settled  in  1870,  nine  miles 
from  the  city,  on  the  line  of  the  Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railroad. 
Contains  about  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

Boundaries  of  Wards. — First  Ward — Commences  at  the  in- 
tersection of  Willow  street  and  Ohio  Elver ; thence  westwardly 
with  Willow  street  to  Eastern  Avenue ; thence  with  Eastern  Ave- 
nue to  Kemper  Lane ; thence  northwardly  with  Kemper  Lane  to 
McMillan  street ; thence  eastwardly  with  McMillan  street  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Section  No.  8 ; thence  northwardly  with  the 
eastern  line  of  Section  No.  8 to  the  north  boundary  line  of  Wal- 
nut Hills  Cemetery ; thence  westwardly  to  Maple  street ; thence 
northerly  and  westwardly  to  Lane  street;  thence  northerly  to 
the  north  corporation  line  of  the  city;  thence  easterly  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  Section  No.  26;  thence  southwardly  with 
the  east  line  of  Sections  26  and  25  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  incorporated  village  of  Columbia;  thence  southeastwardly 
along  the  eastern  line  of  said  village  of  Columbia  to  the  Turkey 
Bottom  Road;  thence  southwestwardlv  along  the  Turkey  Bottom 
Road  to  Lane  street;  thence  northwardly  along. Lane  street  to 
Longworth’s  south  line  ; thence  westwardly  along  the  dividing 
linebetween  Longworth,  Stump  and  Wade,  to  Richmond  street; 
thence  northwardly  along  Richmond  street  to  the  dividing  line 
between  Cox  and  Wade  ; thence  westwardly  along  said  line  to 
the  Ohio  River;  thence  along  the  Ohio  River  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 

Second  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Kemper  Lane 
and  southeasterly  boundary  line  of  Eden  Park  ; thence  north- 
wardly with  Kemper  Lane  to  McMillan  street;  thence  eastward- 
ly with  McMillan  street  to  east  line  of  Section  No.  8 ; thence 
northerly  with  the  east  line  of  Section  No.  8 to  the  north  bound- 
ary of  Walnut  .-Hills  Cemetery;  thence  westwardly  to  Maple 
street;  thence  northerly  and  westwardly  to  Lane  street;  thence 
southwardly  to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  city;  thence 
westwardly  with  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  city  to  Bur- 
net Avenue  ; thence  southwardly  with  Burnet  Avenue  to  McMil- 
lan street;  thence  westwardly  with  McMillan  street  to  Locust 
street;  thence  southwardly  with  Locust  street  to  Saunders  street; 
thence  eastwardly  with  Saunders  street  to  Sycamore  street; 
thence  southwardly  with  Sycamore  street  to  Boal  street;  thence 
eastwardly  with  Boal  street  to  Price  street;  thence  southwardly 
with  Price  street  to  Liberty  street;  thence  eastwardly  with  Lib- 
erty street  and  south  line  of  fractional  section  No.  7 to  the  south- 
eastwardly boundary  of  Eden  Park ; thence  north-eastwardly 
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with  the  southeastwardly  boundary  line  of  Eden  Park  to  Kem- 
per lane  and  place  of  beginning. 

Third  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Sycamore 
street  and  Court  street;  thence  eastwardly  with  Court  street 
to  Gilbert  Avenue  ; thence  northwardly  with  Gilbert  Avenue  to 
section  line  ; thence  westwardly  with  section  line  and  Liberty 
street  to  Price  street;  thence  northwardly  with  Price  street  to 
Boat  street;  thence  westwardly  with  Boal  street  to  Sycamore 
street;  thence  northwardly  with  Sycamore  street  to  Mulberry 
street,  thence  westwardly  with  Mulberry  street  to  Main  street 
thence  southwardly  with  Main  street  to  Liberty  street;  thence 
eastwardly  with  Liberty  street  to  Sycamore  street;  thence 
southwardly  with  Sycamore  street  to  Court  street  and  place  of 
beginning. 

Fourth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Eggleston 
Avenue  and  Ohio  Eiver ; thence  northwestwardly  with  Eggle- 
ston Avenue  to  Court  street;  thence  eastwardly  with  Court 
street  to  Gilbert  Avenue;  thence  northeastwardly  with  Gilbert 
Avenue  to  section  line;  thence  eastwardly  with  section  line  to 
southeastwardly  boundary  line  of  Eden  Park;  thence  with 
southeastwardly  boundary  line  of  Eden  Park  to  Kemper  Lane; 
thence  with  Kemper  Lane  to  Eastern  Avenue ; thence  with 
Eastern  Avenue  to  Willow  street;  thence  eastwardly  with 
Willow  street  to  Ohio  River;  thence  westwardly  with  Ohio 
River  to  Eggleston  Avenue  and  place  of  beginning. 

Fifth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Eggleston 
Avenue  and  Ohio  River;  thence  northwestwardly  with  Eggle- 
ston Avenue  to  Fifth  street;  thence  westwardly  with  Fifth 
street  to  Sycamore  street;  thence  southwardly  with  Sycamore 
street  to  Ohio  River;  thence  northeastwardly  with  the  Ohio 
River  to  place  of  beginning. 

Sixth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Eggleston  Ave- 
nue and  Fifth  street;  thence  northwestwardly  with  Eggleston 
Avenue  to  Court  street;  thence  westwardly  with  Court  street  to 
Sycamore  street ; thence  northwardly  with  Sycamore  street  to 
Canal  street;  thence  westwardly  with  Canal  street  to  Walnut 
street;  thence  southwardly  with  Walnut  street  to  Fifth  street: 
thence  eastwardly  with  Fifth  street  to  Eggleston  Avenne  and 
place  of  beginning. 

Seventh  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Canal  street 
and  Sycamore  street;  thence  westwardly  with  Canal  street  to 
Walnut  street;  thence  northwardly  on  Walnut  street  to  Twelfth 
street;  thence  westwardly  on  Twelfth  street  to  Vine  street; 
thence  northwardly  on  Vine  street  to  Liberty  street;  thence 
eastwardly  on  Liberty  street  to  Sycamore  street;  thence  south 
wardly  on  Sycamore  street  to  Canal  street  and  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

Eighth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  John  street 
and  Ohio  river;  thence  northwardly  with  John  street  to  Third 
street;  thence  eastwardly  with  Third  street  to  Race  street; 
thence  northwardly  with  Race  street  to  Fifth  street;  thence 
eastwardly  with  Fifth  street  to  Sycamore  street;  thence  south- 
wardly with  Sycamore  street  to  Ohio  River ; thence  westwardly 
with  the  Ohio  River  to  John  street  and  place  of  beginning. 

Ninth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Race  street 
and  Fifth  street;  thence  northwardly  with  Race  street  to  Sev- 
enth street;  thence  westwardly  with  Seventh  street  to  Central 
Avenue;  thence  northwardly  with  Central  Avenue  to  Twelfth 
street;  thence  eastwardly  with  Twelfth  street  to  Walnut  street; 
thence  southwardly  with  Walnut  street  to  Fifth  street;  thence 
westwardly  with  Fifth  street  to  Race  street  and  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

Tenth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Twelfth  street 
and  Central  Avenue;  thence  northwardly  with  Central  Avenue 
to  Liberty  street;  thence  eastwardly  with  Liberty  street  to  Vine 
street;  thence  southwardly  with  Vine  street  to  Twelfth  street; 
thence  westwardly  with  Twelfth  street  to  Central  Avenue  and 
place  of  beginning. 

Eleventh  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Vine  street 
and  Liberty  street;  thence  eastwardly  with  Liberty  street  to 
Main  street;  thence  northwardly  with  Main  street  to  Mulberry 
street;  thence  eastwardly  with  Mulberry  street  to  Sycamore 


street;  thence  northwardly  with  Sycamore  street  to  Saunders 
street;  thence  westwardly  with  Saunders  street  to  Locust  street; 
thence  northwardly  with  Locust  street  and  the  continuation 
thereof  to  McMillan  street;  thence  westwardly  with  McMillan 
street  to  Vine  street;  thence  southwardly  with  Vine  street  to 
Liberty  street  and  place  of  beginning. 

Twelfth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  McMieken 
Avenue  and  Vine  street;  thence  northwardly  with  Vine  street 
to  McMillan  street ; thence  eastwardly  with  McMillan  street 
to  Burnet  Avenue  ; thence  northwardly  with  Burnet  Avenue  to 
the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  city ; thence  westwardly  with 
the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  city  to  the  Miami  Canal; 
thence  southeasterly  with  the  Miami  Canal  to  McMieken  Ave- 
nue at  Mohawk  bridge;  thence  southeasterly  with  McMieken 
Avenue  to  Vine  street  and  place  of  beginning. 

Thirteenth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Liberty 
street  and  Vine  Street;  thence  northwardly  with  Vine  street  to 
McMieken  Avenue;  thence  northwestwardly  with  McMieken 
Avenue  to  Mohawk  bridge;  thence  southeasterly  with  the 
Miami  Canal  (or  Plum  street)  to  Liberty  street;  thence  east- 
wardly with  Liberty  street  to  Vine  street  and  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

Fourteenth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Linn 
street  and  Liberty  street;  thence  eastwardly  with  Liberty  street 
to  Miami  Canal  or  Plum  street;  thence  northwestwardly  with 
Miami  Canal  or  Plum  street  to  Baymiller  street;  thence  south- 
wardly with  Baymiller  street  to  Oliver  street ; thence  eastward- 
ly with  Oliver  street  to  Linn  street;  thence  southwardly  with 
Linn  street  to  Liberty  street  and  place  of  beginning. 

Fifteenth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Hopkins 
street  and  Linn  street;  thence  eastwardly  on  Hopkins  street  to 
Central  Avenue;  thence  northwardly  on  Central  Avenue  to 
Liberty  street;  thence  westwardly  on  Liberty  street  to  Linn 
street;  thence  southwardly  on  Linn  street  to  Hopkins  street 
and  place  of  beginning. 

Sixteenth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Baymiller 
street  and  Richmond  street;  thence  eastwardly  on  Richmond 
street  to  Central  Avenue;  thence  northwardly  on  Central  Ave- 
nue to  Hopkins  street;  thence  westwardly  on  Hopkins  street  to 
Baymiller  street;  thence  southwardly  on  Baymiller  street  to 
Richmond  street  and  place  of  beginning. 

Seventeenth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Hoadly 
street  and  Longworth  street ; thence  eastwardly  with  Longworth 
street  to  Smith  street;  thence  northwardly  with  Smith  street 
to  Seventh  street;  thence  eastwardly  with  Seventh  street  to 
Central  Avenue;  thence  northwardly  with  Central  Avenne  to 
Richmond  street ; thence  westwardly  with  Richmond  street  to 
Baymiller  street;  thence  southwardly  with  Baymiller  street  to 
Sixth  street;  thence  eastwardly  with  Sixth  street  to  Hoadly 
street;  thence  southwardly  with  Hoadly  street  to  Longworth 
street  and  place  of  beginning. 

Eighteenth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Sipith 
street  and  Third  street;  thence  eastwardly  with  Third  street  to 
Race  street;  thence  westwardly  with  Race  street  to  Seventh 
street;  thence  westwardly  with  Seventh  street  to  Smith  street; 
thence  southwardly  with  Smith  street  to  Third  street  and  place 
of  beginning. 

Nineteenth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Wood 
street  and  Ohio  River;  thence  northwardly  with  Wood  street 
and  Hoadly  street  to  Longworth  street;  thence  eastwardly  with 
Longworth  street  to  Smith  street;  thence  southwardly  with 
Smith  street  to  Third  street ; thenee  eastwardly  with  Third  street 
to  John  street;  thence  southwardly  with  John  street  to  Ohio 
River;  thence  westwardly  with  Ohio  River  to  Wood  street  and 
place  of  beginning, 

Twentieth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Carr  street 
and  Ohio  River;  thence  northwardly  with  Carr  street  to  Eighth 
street;  thence  westwardly  with  Eighth  street  to  McLean  Ave- 
nue; thence  northwardly  with  McLean  Avenue  to  Gest  street; 
thence  eastwardly  with  Gest  street  to  Baymiller  street;  thence 
southwardly  with  Baymiller  street  to  Sixth  street;  thence  east- 
wardly with  Sixth  street  to  Hoadly  street;  thence  southwardly 
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with  Hoadly  street  and  Wood  street  to  Ohio  River ; thence  west- 
wardly with  Ohio  River  to  Carr  street  and  place  of  beginning. 

Twenty-First  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Carr 
street  and  Ohio  River;  thence  northwardly  with  Carr  street  to 
Eighth  street;  thence  westwardly  with  Eighth  street  to  McLean 
Avenue;  thence  northwardly  with  McLean  Avenue  to  Gest 
street;  thence  westwardly  with  Gest  street  to  State  Avenue 
(Walker  Mill  Road);  thence  northwardly  with  State  Avenue  to 
Liberty  street;  thence  westwardly  with  the  continuation  of 
Liberty  street  and  Lehman  Road  and  section  line  to  the  western 
boundary  line  of  the  city;  thence  southwardly  with  the  western 
boundary  line  of  the  city  to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the 
incorporated  village  of  Riverside;  thence  with  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  said  incorporated  village  of  Riverside  to  the 
Ohio  River;  thence  eastwardly  with  Ohio  River  to  Carr  street 
and  place  of  beginning. 

Twenty-Second  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  State 
Ave.  and  Gest;  eastwardly  with  Gest  street  to  Baymiller  street; 
thence  northwardly  with  Baymiller  street  to  Hopkins  street; 
thence  eastwardly  with  Hopkins  street  to  Linn  street;  thence 
northwardly  with  Linn  street  to  Wade  street;  thence  westwardly 
with  Wade  street  to  McLean  Avenue;  thence  northwardly  with 


northern  corporation  line;  thence  westwardly  along  tire  north- 
ern corporation  line  to  the  western  corporation  line  of  the  city ; 
thence  southwardly  with  the  western  corporation  line  of  (he  city 
to  tli e southwest  corner  of  Section  31;  thence  eastwardly  with 
south  line  of  Section  31  and  Lehman  Road  and  Liberty  street  to 
McLean  Avenue  and  place  of  beginning. 

Twenty  Fifth  Ward — Comprises  all  the  territory  heretofore 
known  as  the  incorporated  village  of  Cumminsville. 

Boys’  Protectory,  The— At  Delhi,  is  a home  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  destitute  boys,  from  five  to  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Shoemaking,  carpentering  and  tailoring  are 
taught.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. 

Branch  Hill. — A lovely  village,  adjoining  Symmes  station, 
on  the  Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railroad.  The  Little  Miami  River 
flows  between  the  two  places,  and  they  are  connected  by  a 
handsome  suspension  bridge.  The  scenery  in  this  vicinity  is 
very  charming.  The  population  of  the  village  is  nearly  four 
hundred. 

Breweries. — The  beer  interest  in  Cincinnati  is  a large  one. 
There  are  eighteen  breweries  in  active  operation,  furnishing  to 
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McLean  Avenue  to  Liberty  street,  thence  westwardly  with  Lib- 
erty street  to  State  Avenue;  thence  southwardly  with  State 
Avenue  to  Gest  street  and  place  of  beginning. 

Twenty-Third  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Wade 
6treet  and  McLean  Avenue;  thence  eastwardly  with  Wade  street 
to  Linn  street;  thence  northwardly  with  Linn  street  to  Oliver 
street ; thence  westwardly  with  Oliver  street  to  Baymiller  street ; 
thence  northwardly  with  Baymiller  street  to  Miami  Canal; 
thence  westwardly  with  Miami  Canal  to  Brown  street  bridge  ; 
thence  southwardly  with  Coleman  street  to  Harrison  Avenue  ; 
thence  westwardly  with  Harrison  Avenue  to  McLean  Avenue; 
thence  southwardly  with  McLean  Avenue  to  Wade  street  and 
place  of  beginning. 

Twenty-Fourth  Ward — Commences  at  the  intersection  of  Lib- 
erty street  and  McLean  Avenue;  thence  northwardly  with  Mc- 
Lean Avenue  to  Harrison  Avenue;  thence  eastwardly  with 
Harrison  Avenue  to  Coleman  street;  thence  northwardly  with 
Coleman  street  to  Miami  Canal  at  Brown  street  bridge  ; thence 
northwardly  with  Miami  Canal  to  Streng  street;  thence  west- 
wardly with  Streng  street  to  Spring  Grove  Avenue;  thence 
west  to  Millcreek ; thence  southwardly  along  Millcreek  to  the 


thirsty  citizens  550,000  barrels  of  beer  annually.  It  is  the 
largest  beer  producing  city  in  the  Union,  excepting  New  York, 
and  the  percentage  of  payment  of  internal  revenue  taxes  de- 
rived by  the  government  from  fermented  malt  liquors  is  S.4I. 
Ohio  is  the  third  beer  producing  State,  New  York  being  first, 
and  Pennsylvania  second.  In  1868,  Ohio  paid  taxes  on  908,000 
barrels  of  beer,  of  which  Cincinnati’s  share  was  550,000  barrels, 
considerably  more  than  half  the  entire  manufacture.  The 
breweries  now  in  operation  are  those  of  J.  C.  Bruckman,  Foss 
& Schneider,  Gambrinus  Stock  Co.,  Hauck  & Windisch,  G.  M. 
Herancourt  & Co.,  John  Kauffman,  Klotter’s  Sons  (by  C.  Ken- 
singer,  assignee),  Herman  Lackman,  Christ.  Moerlein,  Mueller 
& Schneider,  Neihaus  & Klinckhamer,  Schaller  & Gerke, 
Schmidt  & Bro.,  J.  G.  Sohn  & Co.,  J.  Walker  & Co.,  George 
Weber,  Weyand  & Jung,  and  Windisch,  C.  Muhlhauser  & Bro. 
These  firms  represent  a combined  capital  of  about  four  million 
dollars.  Many  of  our  breweries  are  elegant  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view.  The  facilities  for  deep,  cool  cellars,  so  indispen- 
sable in  the  keeping  of  beer  stock,  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
country,  several  of  them  being  80  feet  in  depth,  with  three  or 
four  tiers  of  vaults,  one  upon  the  other.  The  brewery  of  George 
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Weber,  on  McMicken  Avenue,  adjoining  the  Bellevue  Inclined 
Plane  Railway,  has  a series  of  27  vaults  running  back  into  the 
hill,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  natural  limestone 
formation  from  which  they  are  excavated.  These  cellars  are 
objects  of  interest  to  the  visitor,  and  excursionists  frequently 
avail  themselves  of  the  courtesy  which  is  always  extended  by 
the  proprietors  to  visit  them. 

Bridges. — The  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati  is  spanned  by  three 
magnificent  structures.  One  a Suspension  Bridge  for  pe- 
destrians, vehicles  and  street  cars;  one,  the  Newport  Bridge, 
for  pedestrians,  vehicles,  street  cars  and  railroad;  and  one,  the 
Southern  Railroad  Bridge,  for  railroad  exclusively.  The  three 
bridges  cost  about  four  millions  of  dollars. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

The  Suspension  Bridge,  connecting  Cincinnati  with  Covington, 
was  constructed  by  the  celebrated  engineer,  John  A.  Roebling, 
at  a cost  of  $1,800,000.  The  entrance  to  this  magnificent  bridge 
is  greatly  marred  by  the  inferior  surroundings — itinerant  apple 
and  peanut  vendors  having  miserable  sheds  in  close  proximity 
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owned  by  a private  company,  and  a toll  is  collected  for  every 
passenger,  animal  and  vehicle. 

The  Newport  and  Cincinnati  Bridge,  connecting  Cincinnati 
with  Newport,  is  of  wrought  iron,  100  feet  above  low  water.  It 
has  eleven  spans,  the  widest  being  405  feet.  The  railway  track 
with  its  approaches  is  3,090  feet  long.  An  extensive  causeway, 
on  a steep  incline,  connects  the  Cincinnati  end  of  the  bridge 
with  the  station  of  the  Louisville  Short  Line  Railroad.  There 
are  passage  ways  at  either  side  for  pedestrians,  also  a double 
track  for  street  cars  to  and  from  Newport.  A toll  is  collected 
for  every  passenger,  animal  and  vehicle.  The  bridge  belongs  to 
a private  company,  and  its  exact  cost  has  not  been  stated. 

The  Southern  Railroad  Bridge  was  begun  in  1875,  and  crosses 
the  river  from  the  foot  of  Horn  street  to  Ludlow,  Ky.  It 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  1877.  The  cost  for  the  bridge 
proper  was  $663,570.  The  bridge  is  a straight  trestle 
work,  containing  from  north  to  south  2 spans  of  300  feet 
each,  1 span  519  feet,  1 door  span  of  370  feet,  1 span  of 
110  feet,  and  with  its  northern  approach,  is  a mile  in 
length.  It  is  40  feet  above  high  water,  and  102^  feet 
above  the  low  water  lawel.  It  was  built  by  the  Keystone 
Bridge  Company,  for  the  sum  of  $663,570,  which  price  in- 
cluded superstructure,  masonry  and  foundations.  It  is 
used  only  for  railroad  purposes. 

Brighton. — Formerly  Ernst  Station,  the  first  stopping- 
place  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad, 
two  and  one  half  miles  from  the  depot.  Once  noted 
for  its  Brighton  House,  a great  resort  for  butchers  and 
market-men  before  the  stock-yards  were  removed  from 
its  immediate  locality.  It  is  now  a part  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  ward  of  the  city. 

Bricklayers’  Union  meets  monthly  at  Arbeiter  Hall, 
on  Walnut  street.  It  is  a protective  association,  number- 
ing about  150  members. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. — This  is  an  as- 
sociation whose  ramifications  extend  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  a secret  beneficial  order,  and  the 
Cincinnati  branch  numbers  about  a hundred  members.  The 
brotherhood  has  been  in  existence  about  twenty-five  years,  and 
has  expended  over  a million  dollars  in  benefits  to  mem- 
bers and  their  families. 


to  the 
great 
piers.  Butonceonthe 
bridge,  its  beauty  is 
apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  The 
distance  between  the  towers  is  1,057  feet, 
and,  including  the  approaches,  it  is  2,252 
feet  in  length,  and  36  feet  in  width.  The 
towers  are  200  feet  in  height,  and  with  the 
turrets  230.  The  chief  wire  cables  are  a 
Newport  railroad  bridgk.  foot  in  diameter,  and  contains  10,360  wires, 
weighing  16,300  lbs.  The  bridge  is  103  feet  above  low  water 
mark.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  on  1st  January,  1867.  There 
are  separate  passages  for  pedestrians  at  either  side,  also  a 
double  track  for  street  railroads  to  and  from  Covington.  The 
traffic  is  very  large,  and  increasing  every  year.  The  bridge  is 


Brothers  of  the  Holy  Cross.— The  headquarters 
of  the  Brotherhood  are  at  269  West  Eighth  street, 
where  a branch  of  St.  Joseph’s  College  is  established. 
The  Brothers  teach  in  Schools,  amongst  others  in  the 
Parochial  Schools  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on 
Fifth  street;  of  St.  Philomena,  on  Pearl  bet.  Pike  and 
Butler;  and  at  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  on  Walnut  Hills. 

Builders’  Exchange. — Office  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms,  Fourth  street,  between  Walnut  and  Vine,  south 
side.  President,  James  Dale;  Secretary,  E.  P.  Ransom  ; 
Treasurer,  M.  Clements,  and  ten  directors.  There  are 
some  300  members,  including  dealers  in  all  articles  used 
in  building,  or  intimately  connected  therewith.  The 
objects  of  the  association  arc  as  follows,  viz.:  The  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  statistics  and  information  of 
value  to  any  or  all  of  the  several  trades  engaged  in  the 
building  business;  the  mutual  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement of  all  artisans  and  tradesmen  in  their  sev- 
eral avocations  connected  with  said  business  ; the  peace- 
able settlement  of  matters  in  dispute  between  contrac- 
tors, sub-contractors  and  employers;  the  advantages  of 
a general  place  of  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness; the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  such  lawful 
rules  and  methods  of  procecdure  as  may  be  deemed  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Association  and  its  various  members; 
and  to  do  any  and  all  other  things  falling  within  the  general 
scope  of  the  business  and  procecdurcs  of  such  Associations. 

Building  Associations. — There  are  113  of  these  useful 
associations  in  operation  in  the  city.  As  a general  rule  they 
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hold  weekly  meetings  for  the  payment  of  subscriptions,  and 
monthly  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in  which 
each  subscriber  has  a voice  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
shares  he  holds.  They  are  conducted  on  different  plans,  some 
of  them  furnishing  subscribers  with  a home  at  once,  on  which 
he  makes  weekly  payments;  others  furnishing  the  means 
wherewith  a member  may  purchase  a home  by  the  payment  of 
a small  premium  ; others  acting  as  a savings  bank,  wherein  the 
weekly  deposits  draw  interest,  jmd  where  the  principal,  interest, 
and  earnings  of  the  money  deposited  are  repaid  after  the  lapse 
of  the  time  agreed  upon  in  the  beginning  of  the  Association. 
The  beneficent  effect  of  these  associations,  when  honestly 
managed,  maybe  seen  in  the  neat  suburban  homes  that  dot  the 
valleys  north  of  the  city,  which  have  been  paid  for  in  many 
instances,  by  weekly  payments  of  a dollar  or  two. 

The  following  are  the  Building  Associations  now  in  active 
operation : 

Atlantic  Building  Association  No.  3. — Meets  Friday,  at  457 
Richmond  street.  II.  Meinhardt,  President ; A.  Rudolph,  Sec- 
retary; Lotze  and  Bettinger,  Attorneys. 

Atlantic  No.  4. — Saturday,  at  457  Richmond  street.  II.  Mein- 
hardt, President;  A.  Rudolph,  Secretary;  Lotze  and  Bettinger, 
Attorneys. 

Arkansas  Colony.— Wednesday,  at  774  Vine  street.  Jos.  A. 
Meyer,  President;  John  Matre,  Secretary;  Lotze  and  Bettinger, 
Attorneys. 

Allemania  No.  1. — Tuesday,  at  N.  W.  corner  Western  Avenue 
and  Poplar  streets.  Peter  Graf,  President;  J.  B.  Staubach,  Sec- 
retary; Buch waiter  and  Campbell,  Attorneys. 

Allemania  No.  2. — Saturday,  at  corner  Central  Avenue  and 
Coleman  streets.  John  Franz,  President;  Jacob  Franzreb,  Sec- 
retary; A.  R.  Yon  Martels,  Attorney. 

Banner. — Wednesday,  Fifth  street  Garden.  S.  B.  Warren* 
President;  B.  G.  Landman,  Secretary;  G.  C.  Wilson,  Attorney. 

Bellevue. — Wednesday,  Daseh’s,  331  MoMicken  Avenue.  H. 
Kaiser,  jr.,  President;  Chas.  Culman,  Secretary;  Lotze  and 
Bettinger,  Attorneys. 

Bismark  No.  2. — Tuesday,  at  corner  Court  and  Plum  streets. 
Chas.  Reed,  President;  S.  H.  Borggreve,  Secretary. 

Brown  Street,  No.  2.— Monday,  at  853  Cen  tral  Avenue.  Geo. 
Eger,  President;  Henry  Kaiser,  Secretary. 

Buerger  (Citizens’). — Tuesday,  at  N.  W.  corner  Clark  and  Bay- 
miller  streets.  John  Rothan,  President;  John  Gervers,  Secretary. 

Buerger  (Citizens’)  No.  2. — Saturday,  Baymiller  and  Clark 
streets.  Robt.  Zalmer,  President ; F.  Garber,  Secretary, 

Burnet  Woods  Park. — At  43  Elder  street.  Geo.  Zumstein, 
President;  John  Eger,  Secretary. 

Brown  street  No.  1. — Tuesday.  Geo.  Eger,  President;  H. 
Kaiser,  jr.,  Secretary;  Lotze  and  Bettinger,  Attorneys. 

Brighton  No.  3. — At  Schott’s  Colerain  Pike. 

Corrvville  No.  2. — Saturday,  1160  Vine  street.  F.  II.  Falke 
President;  Fritz  Correll,  Secretary. 

Camp  Washington  No.  1. — Thursday,  at  Renner’s  Hall.  Cole- 
rain  Avenue.  Jac.  Hartman,  President;  Chas.  Hubbarth,  Sec- 
retary; Jos.  R.  Cutter,  Attorney. 

Champion.— Wednesday,  at  16  Budd  street.  G.  H.  Greve,  Pres- 
ident; F.  E.  Vollmecke,  Secretary;  P.  S.  Goodwin,  Attorney. 

Champion  No.  2. — Saturday,  at  16  Budd  street.  John  Brill, 
Sen.,  President;  B.  Shurmann,  Secretary. 

Cincinnati  No.  1.— Thursday,  at  21  Green  street.  H.  Ausdem- 
moore,  President ; I.  Luzius,  Secretary. 

Cincinnatus.— Friday,  Main  street  Garden,  Chas.  Enslin,  Pres- 
ident; R.  Gaertner,  Secretary ; Lotze  and  Bettinger,  Attorneys. 

Clifton  Lot  Co.— Tuesday.  M.  L.  Buchwalter,  President;  Jul. 
Schaefer,  Secretary. 

Columbus  No.  1.— Wednesday,  at  640  Vine  street.  II.  G.  Jueg- 
ling.  President;  Jos.  H.  Wilkins,  Secretary. 

Commercial.— Tuesday,  at  Central  Avenue  and  Liberty.  P. 
H.  Emig,  President;  L.  Reiner,  Secretary. 

Cincinnati  Land  and  Building  Association — Wednesday,  at  417 
Court  street.  A.  B.  Carter,  President;  J.  D.  Samelson,  Sec- 
retary. 


Centennial.— Thursday,  at  Oberklein’s  Hall,  corner  Freeman 
and  Liberty.  J.  II.  Taphorn,  President;  John  Staubach,  Secre- 
tary 

Cincinnati  Building  Company. — Monday,  at  Reinhardt’s  Hall, 
465  Walnut  street.  Jos.  A.  Meyer,  President;  C.  II.  Rombaeh, 
Secretary;  Lotze  and  Bettinger,  Attorneys. 

Cincinnati  Building  and  Savings. — Monday,  at  Mozart  Hall, 
Chas.  Stewart,  President;  Geo.  F.  Meyers,  Secretary;  J.  B.  Man- 
nix,  Attorney. 

Central  No.  2. — Monday,  at  N.  W.  Cor.  Central  Avenue  and 
Wade  street.  II.  Stuewe,  President;  Carl  Lisker,  Secretary: 
Warren  Higley,  Attorney. 

Cumminsville  No.  3. — Wednesday,  at  Reichrath’s  Hall.  John 
C.  Bruekmann,  President;  Jacob  Gampper,  Secretary;  Gabr. 
Dirr,  Attorney. 

Celtic. — Monday,  Mozart  Hall.  S.  J.  Mattock,  President;  C. 
E.  Callahan,  Attorney. 

Concordia. — Tuesday,  at  444  Elm  street.  Isaac  Fishman,  Pres- 
ident; Jacob  Kruiumell,  Secretary;  Ph.  Rettinger,  Attorney. 

Cedar  Grove  Land  and  Building  Association. — Saturday,  at  N. 
W.  corner  Eighth  and  Freeman  streets.  Thos.  Newell,  President; 
L.  Richt,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Deutscher  Gegenseitiger. — Mozart  Hall.  J.  H.  Taphorn,  Presi- 
dent;  H.  A.  Theissen,  Secretary. 

Dritte  Ward.  (3d  Ward.) — Wednesday,  at  Wellmann’s,  97  Hunt 
street.  A.  Boeckmann,  President;  H.  Muntel,  Secretary ; Lotze 
and  Bettinger,  Attorneys. 

Dreizehnte  Ward.  (13th  Ward.) — Friday,  at  57  Elder  street. 
C.  Montag,  President;  L.  Steding,  Secretary;  Lotze  and  Bet- 
tinger, Attorneys. 

Elm  Street. — Wednesday,  at  724  Elm  street.  Geo.  Kreh, 
President ; Ed.  Fahrbach,  Secretary. 

East  End  No.  3. — Monday,  at  Fulton.  John  McVey,  Presi- 
dent. 

Eleventh  Ward. — Thursday,  at  774  Vine  street,  George  Ilieber. 
President;  Joseph  A.  Meyer,  Secretary;  C.  F.  Hornberger,  Attor- 
ney. 

Eleventh  Ward  No.  2. — Wednesday,  at  Polster’s  Hall,  539  Vine 
street.  Fred.  Grueny,  President;  J.  B.  Staubach,  Secretary; 
A.  R.  Von  Martels,  Attorney. 

Eureka. — II.  Sicking,  President;  Joseph  Hunt,  Secretary  ; A. 
E.  Carr,  Attorney. 

Excelsior. — Thursday,  N.  W.  corner  Eighth  and  Freeman.  C. 
Weber,  President;  F.  E.  Vollmecke,  Secretary;  Buchwalter  & 
Campbell,  Attorneys. 

Enterprise  No.  2. — At  No.  9 Twelfth  street.  Jos.  Kramer, 
President;  Peter  Burger,  Secretary;  Carr  & Callahan,  Attorneys. 

Equitable. — Tuesday,  at  166  E.  Fifth  street.  B.  Brockman, 
President;  B.  G.  Landman,  Secretary;  Warren  Higley,  Attorney. 

Emmet. — Wednesday,  at  Mozart  Hall.  II.  A.  Hoban,  President; 
W.  I.  Quirk,  Secretary. 

Fairmount  Building,  Loan  & Savings  Association. — Friday,  at 
Denhart’s,  Lickrun  Pike.  Jacob  Gessert,  President ; Wm.  Lusby, 
Secreta  ry. 

Findlay. — Monday,  at  98  W.  Liberty  street.  H.  Wagner,  Presi- 
dent ; F.  Woellner,  Secretary  ; M.  Pohlman,  Attorney. 

Fairmount  Building  & Savings  Association. — Saturday,  at  Den- 
hart’s, Lickrun  Pike.  J.  Joyce,  President;  S.  L.  Miner,  Secre- 
tary. 

Fifth  Ward. — Monday,  at  N.  W.  Corner  Pearl  and  Pike.  N. 
Wolf,  President;  B.  G.  Landman,  Secretary;  A.  J.  Jessup,  At- 
torney. 

First  German  Building  & Savings  Society. — Conrad  Henkel, 
President;  Jos.  J.  Mueller,  Secretary. 

Family. — Wednesday,  atNinth&Carr.  Geo.  Grothe, President; 
H.  Verwohlt,  Secretary;  P.  S.  Goodwin,  Attorney. 

Findlay  No.  2. — Hy.  Wagner,  President;  F.  Woellner,  Sec. 

Findlay  Market. — Monday,  at  43  Elder.  C.  Baumann,  Pres.; 
Wm.  Sook,  Secretary. 

Germania  No.  2. — Wednesday.  Turner  Hall.  L.  Keyersen, 
President;  A.  Ocker,  Secretary;  F.  Bruner,  Attorney. 
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Germania  No.  3. — Tuesday,  at  Stuewe’s,  603  and  605  Main  street. 
D.  Becker,  President;  A.  Ooker,  Secretary;  Frank  Bruner,  At- 
torney. 

Gest  Street  No.  1.— Monday,  at  Moorman’s,  Ninth  and  Carr. 
George  Grothe,  President;  J.  A.  Wirth,  Secretary;  A.  It.  Yon 
Martels,  Attorney. 

Grand  Central. — Thursday,  at  Seidel’s,  Central  Avenue  and 
Fifteenth.  Henry  Stuewe,  President;  H.  H.  Mueller,  Secretary; 
Warren  Higley,  Attorney. 

Grand  Union. — Monday,  at  N.  W.  corner  Eighth  and  Freeman 
street.  Chas.  Weber,  President;  F.  E.  Vollmecke,  Secretary; 
Buchwalter  and  Campbell,  Attorneys. 

Great  Western  No.  2. — Friday,  at  N.  W.  corner  Eighth  and 
Freeman  street.  Chas.  Silverson,  President ; F.  E.  Vollmecke, 
Secretary;  Buchwalter  and  Campbell,  Attorneys. 

German  American. — Friday,  at  S.  W.  corner  Court  and  Plum 
street.  Wm.  Mayer,  President;  Jos.  Lohmann,  Secretarj\ 

German  Catholic  Homestead  Society. — Saturday,  at  100  W. 
Liberty  street.  John  Deller,  President;  B.  Brink,  Secretary. 

German  Catholic  Aurora  Homestead  Society. — No.  9 Twelfth 
street.  II.  Macke,  President;  F.  II.  Klenke,  Secretary;  Lotze 
and  Bettinger,  Attorneys. 

Humboldt  No.  2. — Thursday,  at  N.  W.  corner  Pearl  and  Pike 
street.  Jocob  Theis,  President ; A.  Kuechler,  Secretary. 

Home  Security  No.  2. — Monday,  at  Reinhardt’s  Hall,  465 
Walnut  street.  C.  Lang,  President ; C.  H.  Rombach,  Secretary; 
C.  E.  Callahan,  Attorney. 

Home  Security. — Tuesday,  at  room  9 Mozart  Hall.  Dr.  J.  O. 
Donogh,  President;  J.  D.  Samelson,  Secretary. 

Harrison  Avenue  Building  Association. — Monday,  at  Harrison 
and  McLean  Avenues.  A.  Wiederstein,  President;  Jacob 
Franzreb,  Secretary. 

Harugari  No.  2. — Thursday,  at  Turner  Hall.  Aug.  Reinhardt, 
President;  Max  Burgheim,  Secretary;  Gust.  Tafel,  Attorney. 

Hermann. — Wednesday,  at  N.  E.  corner  Green  and  Race 
street.  A.  Wagner,  President;  B.  Ruthmann,  Secretary;  Phil. 
Dolle,  Attorney. 

Irish  No.  1.— Tuesday,  at  Mozart  Hall.  J.  O.  Carberry,  Presi- 
dent; John  Hoban,  Secretary;  C.  E.  Callahan,  Attorney. 

Irish  No.  2.— Monday,  at  Mozart  Hall.  N.  J.  Hoban,  Presi- 
dent; Wm.  C.  Quirk,  Secretary  ; J.  J.  Desmond,  xYttorney. 

Jefferson  B.  A. — Thursday,  No.  6 Twelfth  street.  M.  Kuntz, 
President;  Chas.  Pradel,  Secretary;  A.  E.  Carr,  Attorney. 

Lincoln. — Monday,  at  Rolf’s,  Seventh  and  Freeman.  Henry 
Moeser,  President;  I.  W.  F.  Wcndel,  Secretary. 

Linn  Street. — Monday,  at  232  Linn  street.  Andy  Husmann, 
President;  A.  Kleinmeyer,  Secretary. 

Mt.  Peter. — Saturday,  Seventh  and  Freeman.  Jackson,  Presi- 
dent; Davis,  Secretary. 

Magnolia.— Tuesday,  at  N.  W.  Cor.  Freeman  and  Bank.  Geo. 
Kunkel,  President;  J.  II.  Wiegmann,  Secretary. 

McMicken. — Tuesday,  at  Ploss’,  96  McMicken  Avenue.  Jos. 
Huemmer,  Pres. ; J.  Plotz,  Sec.;  Lotze  & Bettinger,  Attorneys. 

Mond  No.  2. — Friday,  563  Vine  street.  Chas.  Buchwald, 
President.  John  Jos.  Nurre,  Secretary. 

Monitor  No.  2. — Saturday,  465  Walnut  street.  Labing,  Presi- 
dent; Wm.  List,  Secretary. 

Merchants  & Mechanics’. — Thursday,  at  S.  W.  corner  Plum 
and  Court  St.  M.  Rothschild,  President;  Jos.  Huth,  Secretary. 

Milton. — Tuesday,  at  Goseling’s,  Milton  street.  V.  Wulfeek, 
Pr  esident;  A.  Beushausen,  Secretary. 

Mount  Auburn.— Saturday,  at  Straehle’s,  Highland  Ave.  D. 
Koch,  President;  Chas.  Heinking,  Secretary. 

Mount  Adams. — Monday,  at  Mt.  Adams.  G.  F.  Latnmers,  Presi- 
dent. J.  II.  Bante,  Secretary. 

New  Mohawk. — Monday,  at  Fueh’s,  corner  Brown  and  Ravine 
streets.  Conr.  Guenther,  President;  II.  Brockmann,  Secretary; 
A.  It.  Von  Martels,  Attorney. 

New  Ohio. — Wednesday,  Ehrhnrdt’s  Eighth  and  Carr  street. 
II.  Hackman,  President;  J.  W.  F.  Wcndel,  Secretary. 

Northwestern  Central  No.  2. — Saturday,  at  corner  Wade  and 


Central  Avenue.  Henry  Wagner,  President;  John  Deremo, 
Secretary;  Phil.  Dolle,  Attorney. 

New  Pendleton. — Monday,  366  Sycamore  street.  A.  Boeck- 
mann,  President;  Jos.  Miller,  Secretary;  Lotze  and  Betting- 
er, Attorneys. 

New  South-west. — Thursday,  at  No.  30  Budd  street.  Chas.  C. 
Jacobs,  President. 

Old  Ninth  Ward. — Wednesday,  at  Turner  Hall.  F.  C.  Al- 
brecht, President ; C.  H.  Albrecht,  Secretary;  F.  Vogeler,  At- 
torney. 

Pacific  No.  1. — Tuesday,  at  Moorman’s,  Ninth  and  Carr  streets. 
Geo.  Grothe,  President;  H.  Vehrwolt,  Secretary;  P.  S.  Good- 
win, Attorney. 

Pacific  No.  2. — Saturday,  at  corner  Ninth  and  Carr  streets. 
Geo.  Grothe,  President;  H.  Vehrwolt,  Secretary;  P.  S.  Good- 
win, Attorney. 

Phoenix. — Saturday,  at  Washington  Platform,  corner  Court 
and  Elm  streets.  F.Funk,  President;  S.  H.  Borggreve,  Secre- 
tary. 

Pioneer.  — Thursday,  at  Schneider’s,  Linn  street,  between 
Laurel  and  Betts  streets.  A.  Husmann,  President;  A.  Klein- 
meyer, Secretary. 

People’s. — 98  West  Liberty  street.  J.  Geyer,  Secretary;  E. 
Callahan,  Attorney. 

Queen  of  the  West. — Saturday,  Seventh  and  Freeman  streets. 
II.  Moeser,  President;  Rud.  Oberding,  Secretary;  Tilden, 
Buchwalter  & Campbell,  Attorneys. 

Security  Loan  and  Building  Association.  Wednesday,  at  465 
Walnut  street.  Ed.  Herman,  President;  Phil.  Moessinger,  See. 

Southwest  End.— Thursday,  at  30  Budd  street.  Charles  C. 
Jacobs,  President;  Edward  Brill,  Secretary. 

Sun  No.  1. — Tuesday,  100  W.  Liberty  street.  H.  Stuewe, 
President;  Fred.  Gau,  Secretary;  Ed.  Adleta,  Attorney. 

Star. — Saturday,  Eastern  Avenue,  near  Main.  John  McVey, 
President ; R.  C.  Yowell,  Secretary;  A.  E.  Carr,  Attorney. 

Star  No.  3. — Monday,  100  West  Liberty.  W.  Sauer,  President; 
L.  Mechlem,  Secretary. 

Telephon. — Wednesday,  98  Gest  street.  C.  B.  Schulte,  Presi- 
dent; J.  A.  Wirth,  Secretary. 

Telegraph  No.  2. — Saturday,  at  Arbeiter  Hall.  P.  Emig,  Presi- 
dent; Henry  Tedtmann,  Secretary;  A.  Von  Martels,  Attorney. 

Texas  No.  4. — Wednesday,  at  Schneider’s,  232  Linn  street.  A. 
Husmann,  President;  John  Gervers,  Secretary. 

Texas  No.  3. — Tuesday,  at  Schneider’s,  232  Linn  street.  A. 
Husmann,  President;  A.  Kleinmeyer,  Secretary. 

Turner  No.  2. — Tuesday,  at  Turner  Hall.  Julius  Engelke. 
President;  Max  Burgheim,  Secretary  ; Frank  Bruner,  Attorney. 

Turner  No.  3.— Saturday,  Turner  Hall.  Julius  Engelke, 
President;  Max  Burgheim,  Secretary;  Frank  Bruner,  Attorney. 

Triumph. — Friday,  at  9 Twelfth  street.  II.  Hassel,  President; 
John  P.  Rieard,  Secretary;  C.  E.  Callahan,  Attorney. 

United  Mohawk. — Tuesday,  at  Baumgaertner’s,  98  Liberty 
street.  Chas,  Baumann,  President;  John  Luzins,  Secretary. 

Union  No.  1. — Monday,  Oswald  Schaaf,  Pres.;  A.  Kleinmeyer, 
Secretary. 

United  Savings  & B.  A. — Tuesday,  255  Walnut.  John  A.  Whit- 
aker, Pres. ; E.  II.  Foster,  Sec’y;  Chas.  Wilby,  Att'y. 

Veterancn  No.  1. — Thursday,  at  Bank  and  Freeman.  II.  Sick- 
ing, Pres.;  I.  II.  Wiegman,  Secretary. 

Victoria  No.  1. — Wednesday,  at  Landwehr’s,  S.  E.  corner  Linn 
and  Clinton.  J.  W.  F.  Wendel,  Pres.;  J.  II.  Wiegmann,  Sec’y.; 
A.  E.  Carr,  Attorney. 

Western  Star  Loan  and  Building  Association. — Tuesday,  at 
Meyer’s,  64  Flint  street.  Wm.  Mecklenborg,  President;  A. 
Wuest,  Secretary. 

Western. — Thursday,  at  Alf’s,  184  Linn  street.  Thos.  Morgan, 
President;  John  Gervers,  Secretary  ; A.  R.  Von  Martels,  Attor- 
ney. 

Wildey  No.  2. — At  room  9 Mozart  Ilall.  W.  J.  Li  t tel  I , Presi- 
dent; Robt.  Scott,  Secretary. 

Walnut  Hills  No.  1. — Tuesday,  McMillan,  near  Copeland 
street.  John  Malony,  President ; Wm.  F.  Gray,  Secretary. 
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Washington  No.  3. — Saturday,  McMillan  street,  near  Engine 
Ilouse.  B.  Hoffmann,  President;  Chas.  Bird,  Secretary;  F. 
Bruner,  Attorney. 

WoodburnNo.  1. — Wednesday,  Boedker’s  Hall.  B.  H.  Boed- 
ker,  President;  F.  Marwitz,  Secretary;  W.  Bates,  Attorney. 

Woodward  No.  1. — Tuesday,  Abigail  and  Pendleton  streets.  A. 
Borkmann,  President;  G.  Tapehorn,  Secretary. 

Washington  No.  2. — Friday,  at  465  Walnut  street.  John 
Dauner,  President;  Geo.  Wiedenroth,  Secretary;  A.  E.  Carr, 
Attorney. 

West  Liberty. — Western  Avenue,  Monday,  at  Kriener’s,  Pop- 
lar and  Western  Avenue.  O.  Albrecht,  President;  J.  B.  Stau- 
bach,  Secretary. 

Burnet  Woods  Park  rests  on  a hill  directly  north  of  the 
city,  about  two  miles  from  the  post-office.  It  contains  163 acres, 
nearly  all  thickly  wooded  with  fine  forest  trees.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  city  in  1872,  and  is  yet  comparatively  undeveloped. 
As  a popular  resort  it  is  becoming  more  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic on  account  of  the  extensive  shade  afforded,  especially  during 
sultry  summer  days.  Picnic  parties  composed  of  a few  families 
each  come  with  their  luncheons,  and  enjoy  themselves  on  the 
green,  ’neath  the  shade  of  the  patriarchal  trees.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  such  recreation  is  permitted  in  the  park,  or  it 
would  be  more  extensively  used  for  such  a purpose.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  park  there  are  great  quantities  of  wild  flowers, 
and  in  some  sections  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  them.  There  are  splendid  avenues  running  through  tlje 
park  in  various  directions.  A music-stand  occupies  a conspicu- 
ous position,  and  around  it  is  a graveled  space  or  plateau  for 
carriages  during  the  concerts.  Seats  are  provided  under  the 
trees  for  visitors.  Weekly  concerts  are  given  here  during  the 
season,  under  the  Groesbeck  endowment  fund.  These  concerts 
are  largely  attended,  and  well  appreciated.  There  have  been 
planted  on  the  slopes,  on  the  main  avenue  leading  to  the  music- 
stand,  some  hundreds  of  evergreen  trees  of  the  Austrian  pine, 
Scotch  pine,  Norway  spruce,  Silver  fir,  and  other  varieties.  The 
park  boasts  of  a small  but  very  pretty  lake  of  irregular  size,  sup- 
plied with  freshwater  from  the  Mt.  Auburn  reservoir,  through  a 
four-inch,  iron  pipe,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length, 
leading  from  Bishop  street  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.  A com- 
modious frame  building  is  erected  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  for 
the  use  of  skaters  and  other  purposes.  During  the  winter 
months  the  skating  pond  is  a source  of  great  amusement, 
when  as  many  as  a thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  can  be 
seen,  at  one  time,  enjoying  the  healthful  exercise.  At 
night,  when  the  skating  is  good,  the  pond  is  illuminated  by 
lanterns  and  reflectors.  During  summer  the  avenues  are 
sprinkled  daily.  A drinking-fountain  has  been  established 
at  the  main  entrance  of  the  park,  near  the  terminus  of  the 
street-car  track.  The  cost  of  labor  and  supervision  for  the 
year  1877  was  $3,185  50.  The  park  is  reached  by  the  Elm 
street  line  of  street  cars. 

Butchers’  Melting  Association.— This  association  was 
established  in  1854  as  a joint  stock  company,  and  buildings 
erected  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Findlay  street  and 
Central  Avenue,  by  the  butchers,  for  convenience  in  dis- 
posing of  their  scrap  meat  and  refuse  fat.  It  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  a few  men,  but  still  serves  the  original  pur- 
pose, its  wagons  collecting  from  the  numerous  butcher 
shops  in  the  city  all  refuse  meat  and  bones,  for  which  a fair 
price  is  paid. 

Cabinet  Makers’Union. — A protective  association  of  cabi- 
net makers.  It  holds  its  meetings  on  the  first  and  third  Satur- 
day evenings  of  each  month,  at  Arbeiter  Hall,  on  Walnut  street, 
north  of  the  canal.  The  Union  numbers  about  200  members. 

Caledonian  Society,  The — Was  incorporated  February 
6,  1832,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  destitute  Scotchmen  and 
their  families  who  emigrate  to  this  country,  and  forming  a fund 
to  relieve  the  indigent  members  of  the  Society  when  afflicted 
with  sickness  and  disease.  The  Society  numbers  about  40 


members.  Charles  S.  Cowic  is  the  President  of  the  Society,  and 
John  W.  Richardson,  Secretary. 

California. — A small  village  on  the  Ohio  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Miami  river,  about  six  miles  from  the  Post-office. 

Camp  Dennison  (See  Grand  Valley). 

Camp  Washington. — A portion  of  the  city  in  MillcreekTown- 
sliip,  now  part  of  the  twenty-fourth  ward,  and  used  as  a military 
camp  during  the  war. 

Carpenters’  Association.  —Meets  on  the  first  Thursday  in 
each  month,  at  Arbeiter  Hall.  It  is  protective  in  its  character, 
and  has  sick  benefits.  The  membership  is  about  300. 

Carthage. — A village  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton  Railway.  An  old  place  of  about  1,200  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  seat  of  Longview  (Lunatic)  Asylum,  a splen- 
did edifice  that  stands  on  rising  ground  to  the  east  of  the  road, 
in  full  view  of  passing  trains.  Carthage  may  also  be  reached  by 
Spring  Grove  Avenue,  this  point  being  considered  the  end  of 
the  drive  from  the  city.  It  is  ten  miles  from  the  Court  House. 

CASINO. — The  name  of  a small  building  upon  the  summit  of 
the  highest  hill  in  Eden  Park,  at  an  elevation  of  420  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  with  its  outlines  sharply  defined,  it  is 
quite  a conspicuous  object  in  the  grand  panoramic  view  of  the 
park  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  also  called  the  “Shelter,”  and  by 
others  the  “Weather  House.”  The  view  from  the  Casino  is  su- 
perb, embracing,  as  it  does,  the  whole  surrounding  country. 

Catholic  Knights  of  America  (See  Knights  of  America). 

Cemeteries. — There  are  in  all  twenty-three  cemeteries  appro- 
priated to  the  interment  of  the  dead  of  Cincinnati  and  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  some  general,  and  some  the  private  prop- 
erty of  particular  religious  bodies.  They  are  the  following : 

Calvary  Cemetery,  East  Walnut  Hills. 

Colored  American,  Avondale. 

Carthage  Road  Cemetery. 

City  Cemetery,  Lickrun. 

Fulton  Cemetery,  Columbia. 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  Cemetery,  Baltimore  Pike, 
24th  Ward. 

German  Protestant,  Reading  Pike,  three  and  a half  miles 
northeast  of  the  city. 


Hebrew  Cemetery — Lickrun. 

Jewish — Walnut  Hills. 

Judah  Torah — Lickrun. 

K.  K.  Adat.  Israel. — Lickrun. 

Methodist  Protestant — Avondale  Road.  entrance  to  spring 

Odd  Fellows — In  Spring  Grove.  grove. 

Spring  Grove — Near  Cumminsvillc.  The  organization  of  the 
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owners  of  the  Cemetery  of  Spring  Grove,  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  country,  was  begun  on  the  14th  of  April,  1844,  when 
a number  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Cincinnati  assembled,  and 
appointed  a committee  to  select  a site.  The  old  Garrard  farm, 
of  160  acres,  was  chosen,  and  on  the  21st  of  January  following 
the  society  was  incorporated.  To  place  it  upon  a firm  basis, 
two  hundred  citizens  subscribed  one  hundred  dollars  each,  for 
which  they  were  entitled  to  select  a lot  fifty  feet  square.  In 
February,  1845,  in  memory  of  the  springs  and  groves,  the  farm 
was  named  Spring  Grove,  and  consecrated  on  the  28th  day  of 
August,  in  the  same  year.  The  original  design  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  grounds  was  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Notman, 
who  also  planned  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  near  Philadelphia ; but 
the  chief,  and  most  characteristic  improvements  have  been 
made  since  1855.  It  is  from  this  period  that  the  present  lawn- 
landscape  style  dates  ; and  within  it  all  the  hedges  and  iron 
and  stone  inclosures  have  been  removed.  Its  green  slopes  and 
wooded  levels,  its  stately  avenues  and  beautiful  monuments, 
shrubberies  and  flowers,  now  form  component  parts  of  one  great 
whole,  unobstructed  by  fences,  and  diversified  by  quiet  lakes. 
To  the  original  purchase  434  acres  have  been  added,  at  a cost  of 
$330,000,  thus  forming  at  once  a peaceful  resting  place  for  the 
dead,  and  a beautiful  park  for  the  living.  During  the  last  year, 
indeed,  more  than  170,000  people  have  visited  the  grounds,  not 
including  those  attendant  upon  funerals.  For  the  last  financial 
year,  the  total  receipts  were  $56,690,  the  expenditures  $55,635. 
During  the  year,  141  lots,  of  a total  area  of  85,672  feet  were  sold; 
104  vault  permits  issued,  and  1,368  burial  permits.  At  the 
same  date,  5,181  single  graves  were  occupied,  and  996  soldiers’ 
graves  in  soldiers’  lots.  The  total  interments  were  then  31,588, 
and  the  number  of  lot-holders  6,855.  The  immediate  available 
resources  were  $141,618.  The  price  of  the  lots  varies  from  thirty 
cents  to  forty  cents  and  fifty  cents  per  square  foot.  Head- 
stones for  graves,  except  in  special  cases  of  fine  art  work,  are 
not  allowed  to  be  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  trees  and  shrubs 
must  be  five  feet  within  the  boundary  of  the  lot.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  has  a family  ticket,  and  may  introduce 
strangers.  Special  tickets  are  issued  at  the  Secretary’s  office, 
Pike’s  Opera-house.  The  fees  for  opening  and  closing  a grave 
range  from  $2.50  to  $4.50,  according  to  length;  for  a family  vault, 
according  to  time  ; for  a brick  grave,  from  $10  to  $20.  For  depos- 
iting a body  in  the  public  vault  a permit  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary’s  office.  The  fees  range  from  seventy-five  cents  to 
$1.50,  according  to  age.  No  remains  of  a person  dying  of  a con- 


THK  LAKE  IN  Sl’RINO  GROVE. 


of  the  year.  The  engravings  illustrate  the  Entrance,  the  Lake, 
and  the  Dexter  Monument. 

In  the  Old  World,  two  of  the  most  famous  and  largest  ceme- 
teries are  the  Pere  la  Chaise,  in  France,  and  the  Groves  at 
Scutari,  where  the  remains  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Mussulmans 
lie  buried.  These  are  now  part  and  parcel  of  history,  for  they 
have  entombed  many  generations.  The  simple  tomb  so  recently 


THE  DEXTER  MAUSOLEUM. 

repaired,  where  Abelard  and  Eloise  sleep  together,  is  one  of  the 
shrines  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  Upon  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Parisians  flock  to  the  spot  to  gar- 
land it  with  flowers  and  crowns  of  immortelles.  The  curators  of 
the  ground  say  that  the  grave  of  these  lovers  is  almost  the  only 
one  which  has  been  visited  and  mourned  over  and 
decorated  with  unvarying  constancy  during  all  the  pro- 
cession of  years.  Scores  of  Frenchmen  have  told  the  (ale 
of  their  endearments  and  their  griefs,  the  learning  of 
Abelard  and  the  piety  of  Eloise,  and  English  readers  will 
find  their  memory  embalmed  in  Alexander  Pope’s  epistle 
from  Eloise,  as  passionate  and  pathetic  as  any  that  Ovid 
ever  wrote  for  his  imaginary  heroines.  There  is  a tomb 
similarly  honored  at  Scutari.  It  is  that  of  the  beautiful 
Fatima,  the  wife  of  a great  and  wealthy  follower  of  Moham- 
med who  died  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
warrior,  as  Abelard  bad  been  a monk ; both  indeed  had 
fought:  the  one  with  the  cimeter,  the  other  with  the 
weapons  of  the  fiercest  and  sharpest  polemics. 

The  dead  of  Spring  Grove  sleep  under  a landscape  of 
equal  beauty  with  either  of  these.  Their  names  arc  not  so 
world-wide  as  those  of  Eloise  or  Fatima,  but  they,  too, 
have  fought  their  fight.  There  are  among  them  the  bones 
of  soldiers  who  fell  for  their  country,  and  the  dust  of  the 
leaders  in  the  mighty  army  of  those  who  have  lend  the 
vanguard  of  peaceful  progress.  The  broad  and  beautiful 
Avenue,  with  its  magnificent  trees,  brings  the  living  and  the 
dead  alike  to  the  final  abode  of  restand  release  from  strife  and 


tagious  disease  are  admitted  to  this  vault.  The  total  charges  for 
a single  grave  range  from  $6  for  a child,  to  $10  for  an  adult. 

The  Secretary’s  office,  at  No.  2 Pike’s  Opera  building,  closes  at 
six  in  the  evening  from  April  to  October,  and  at  five  for  the  rest 


contention,  where  there  arc  laurels  and  roses  for  the  blue,  lilies 
and  myrtles  for  the  gray.  After  generations  have  passed  away, 
the  massy  jfranitc,  embedded  in  green  turf,  shaded  by  tree* 
then  venerable  with  age,  and  embosomed  in  flowers,  may  look 
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down  upon  the  groves  of  many  whose  lives  have  been  as 
romantic,  if  not  so  sad,  as  Eloise’s — as  deeply  loved  as  Fatima’s. 
Then  some  poet,  like  Pope,  or  some  noble  romancer,  like 
Scott,  will  arise,  and  in  another  Epistle,  or  another  “Old 
Mortality,”  tell  the  tale  of  those  who  are  gone. 

The  engravings  present  four  views,  tire  first  the  grand  entrance, 
the  second  the  beautifully  designed  Dexter  Mausoleum,  the 
third  the  lake,  and  the  fourth  a landscape,  giving  a more 
extended  view,  and  presenting  features  of  the  whole.  A mere 
glance  at  them  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  art  has  lent  some  of  her 
noblest  efforts  to  blend  with  the  charms  of  nature. 

St.  Bernards — Carthage  Hoad. 

St.  Johns — Vine  street  Hill. 

St.  Josephs — Warsaw. 

St.  Peters — Lickrun. 

Union  Baptist  (colored) — Warsaw  Turnpike. 

Walnut  Hills  Cemetery — Walnut  Hills. 

Wesleyan — Cumminsville. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. — The  rooms  of  the  Chambers  are 
now  at  22  Fourth  street,  where  the  members  will  remain  until 


Spring  Grove  Avenue,  about  five  miles  from  the  Esplanade! 
and  closely  adjoining  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  on  the  north. 
The  inclosure  embraces  about  thirty  acres,  and  lies  directly 
between  the  lines  of  the  C.  H.  & D.,  and  M.  & C.  railroads,  each 
of  which  has  a station  at  the  gates.  Connected  with  the  track, 
and  outside  the  inclosure  is  an  elegant  club  house,  which  is  open 
to  the  public  during  the  racing  season.  The  grand  stands, 
stables  and  other  necessary  buildings  are  second  to  none  in  the 
country.  The  Association  holds  three  meetings  each  year,  one 
running  and  two  trotting,  and  the  purses  offered  range  from 
$25,000  to  $35,000  per  annum.  The  course  is  directly  accessible 
by  the  unsurpassed  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Mitchell  Avenue,  or 
the  beautiful  drive  through  Burnet  Woods  Park  and  Clifton. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  George  N.  Stone,  President; 
C.  B.  Hunt,  Secretary  ; and  John  Sullivan,  Treasurer.  This  park 
is  one  of  the  attractive  points  in  the  suburbs  that  visitors  should 
not  fail  to  see. 

Cheviot. — A pretty  little  village,  in  the  midst  of  vine-cov- 
ered slopes,  ashort  distance  from  West  Fairmount,  and  about 
4J4  miles  from  the  Post-office. 


VIEW  IN  SPRING  GROVE. 


a new  building  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  Post- 
office  is  finished.  The  Chamber  was  organized  in  1839.  It  is  an 
association  of  merchants,  formed  for  the  convenience  of 
business.  The  receipts  of  the  Chamber  for  the  year  ending 
1st  September,  18C8,  were  $35,548  16,  and  the  expenditures 
$29,219  33,  thus  leaving  a surplus  of  $6,328  83.  The  officers  of 
the  Chamber  are:  President,  William  N.  Hobart ; Vice-Presidents, 
Briggs  S.  Cunningham,  James  S.  Wise,  William  Means,  Thomas 
Morrison,  Charles  N.  Fox,  John  W.  Christy;  Treasurer,  Florence 
Marmet;  Secretary,  John  H.  Long;  Superintendent  of  the 
Merchants’  Exchange,  Sidney  D.  Maxwell.  (See  Trade  and  Com- 
merce of  Cincinnati.) 

Chester  Driving  Park. — Cincinnati’s  race  track,  the  succes- 
sor of  the  old  Queen  City  race  course,  which  gave  way  to  the 
march  of  improvement  in  the  suburbs,  is  a feature  in  which  the 
citizens  take  great  pride.  It  is  called  Chester  Driving  Park,  and 
is  admitted  to  be  the  best  half  mile,  course  in  the  West,  if  not  in 
the  whole  country.  The  grounds  are  beautifulfy  situated  in 


Chickering  Institute. — A school  for  boys,  situate  at  No.  170 
George  street.  J.  B.  Chickering,  Principal. 

The  Children’s  Home,  on  Ninth  street,  between  Plum  and 
Central  Avenue,  commenced  its  work  in  the  Spring  of  1864,  and 
was  incorporated  in  the  following  December.  Its  objects  arc 
tin  improvement  of  the  condition  of  poor  and  unfortunate 
children,  by  procuring  them  homes  in  families  where  they  are 
trained  to  industry  and  educated.  Such  children,  while  re- 
maining in  the  Home,  are  clothed,  fed  and  instructed  gratuit- 
ously. A temporary  home  is  also  provided  for  poor  children, 
whose  parents  may  for  the  moment  be  unable  to  support  them. 
The  payment  of  $25  to  the  corporation  makes  any  person  a mem- 
ber for  one  year,  and  $500  for  life.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is 
elected  by  the  members,  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  by  the 
Trustees.  The  present  building,  the  cost  of  which  was  $104,000 
can  accommodate,  at  the  same  time,  300  children  ; those  in  the 
care  of  the  institution  being  classified  as  follows  : 1 . Surrendered 
children;  2.  Temporary  children;  3.  Day  children;  4.  Incurable 
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children ; 5.  Apprentices.  The  surrendered  children  are  those 
committed  to  the  institution  by  parents  or  guardians,  or  the 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio.  Since  1864,  the 
total  number  of  children  received  into  the  Home  is  about  3,000, 
of  whom  1,056  have  been  placed  in  homes  with  families.  These 
children  so  placed  out  are  visited  once  a year,  and  the  persons 
receiving  them  are  required  to  make  a report  every  three 
months.  A fair,  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Theodore  Cook, 
A.  T.  Goshorn,  Nicholas  Anderson,  Andrew  Hickenlooper  and 
Herman  Goepper,  was  held  in  aid  of  the  Home,  from  the  15th  to 
the  19th  of  April,  1879,  and  the  sum  of  $27,000  realized.  A 
paper,  the  Children’s  Home  Record,  is  regularly  published  in  the 
interest  of  the  Home,  and  for  the  benefit  of  its  inmates,  edited 
by  Miss  Jeannette  Crapsey.  The  following  Trustees  and  Lady 
Managers  are  now  in  office  : 

Board  of  Trustees. — Murray  Shipley,  President;  John  L.  Stett- 
inius,  Vice-president;  Wm.  H.  Hoover,  Treasurer;  E.  R.  Stearns, 
Secretary;  John  Shillito,  Wm.  Woods,  Samuel  C.  Tatum,  Theo- 
dore Cook,  Robt.  W.  Burnet,  H.  Thane  Miller. 

Lady  Managers — Mrs.  S.  S.  Fisher,  President ; Mrs.  Brooks  John- 
son, 1st  Vice-President;  Mrs.  B.  Bruce,  2d  Vice-President; 
Miss  Mary  Kawson,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Tatum,  Treasurer; 
Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Bush,  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  ,Jr., 
Mrs.  John  A.  Murphy,  Mrs.  R.  M.  W.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Murray  Ship- 
ley,  Mrs.  Geo.  Fox,  Mrs.  Jos.  Andrews,  Mrs.  John  W.  Lawson, 
Mrs.  John  W.  Dale,  Mrs.  N.  Longworth,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Pomeroy, 
Alex.  Patterson,  Superintendent;  G.  T.  Green,  Visitor. 

Churches. — In  Cincinnati,  Churches  have  been  provided 
in  great  numbers  for  all  the  principal  forms  of  religious  belief, 
and  services  are  performed  in  the  several  languages  of  the  wor- 
shipers. The  ministers  are  very  generally  noted  for  a singular 
degree  of  zeal,  learning  -and  eloquence.  In  all  the  churches 
strangers  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present,  and  efforts  are 
made  to  accommodate  all  the  visitors  with  seats.  The  Protestant 
ministers  very  frequently  announce  the  subject  of  their  morn- 
ing and  evening  sermons  in  the  leading  daily  papers,  and 
their  discourses  are  often  reported  either  verbatim,  or  at  greater 
or  less  length.  The  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  at  many 
of  the  churches  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  much  money  and  pains 
is  devoted  to  the  musical 
branches  of  the  services.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  City 
Churches : 

Baptist. — First  Baptist  Church, 
north  side  Court  between  Mound 
and  Cutter.  Services  morning 
and  evening. 

Mount  Auburn  Baptist  Church, 

Auburn  Av.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Ninth  Street  Baptist  Church, 
south  side  Ninth,  between  Vine 
and  Race.  Services  morning 
and  evening. 

This  spacious  church  with  its 
lofty  and  commanding  tower 
was  erected  in  1838.  The  build- 
ing is  70  feet  front  and  120  feet 
deep.  There  are  seats  provided 
for  900  worshipers,  and  a far 
greater  number  have  often  been 
in  attendance.  The  organ  has 
two  banks  of  keys,  and  the  choir 
is  very  large,  and  said  to  be 
the  best  of  any  in  the  City 
Baptist  Churches. 

Third  Baptist  Church,  Pine  street  between  Gest  and  Clark. 
Baptist  Church,  Walnut  Hills. 

First  German  Baptist  Church,  Walnut,  near  Liberty.  Services 
morning  and  evening. 

Columbia  Church,  Columbia.  Sendees  morning  and  evening. 


NINTH-STREET  BAPTIST  CIIURCH. 


Berean  Church,  of  Brethren  in  Christ,  200  Vine. 

Union  Baptist  Church  (colored),  west  side  Mound  between 
Ninth  and  Richmond.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Zion  Baptist  Church  (colored),  north  side  Ninth,  between 
John  and  Central  Avenue.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Shiloh  Baptist 
Church  (colored),  265 
Plum. 

Avondale  Baptist 
Church  (colored), 

Avondale.  Services 
morning  and  evening. 

Cumminsville 
Baptist  Church  (col- 
ored), 25th  Ward. 

Services  morning  and 
evening. 

Walnut  Hills  Baptist 
Church  ( colored ), 

WalnutHills.  Services 
morning  and  evening. 

Christian. — First 
Christian  Church, 

Longworth,  between 
Central  Avenue  and 
John.  Services  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

Congrega  tiona  l. — 

First  Orthodox  Con- 
gregational Church, 
north  side  of  Seventh, 
between  Central 

Avenue  and  John.  the  first  congregational  church. 
Services  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.,  and  4:00  o’clock  P.  M. 

The  nucleus  of  the  organization  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  was  formed  as  long  ago  as  1830,  but  the  present  building 
was  only  erected  in  1869-70.  The  church  proper  seats  700,  and 
the  lecture  room  350.  The  church  is  surmounted  by  a dome,  and 
lighted  entirely  from  the  roof.  The  effect  is  very  striking,  but 
although  somewhat  novel  in  Cincinnati,  when  first  built,  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  style  of  architecture. 

Vine  street  Congregational  Church,  east  side  Vine,  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Welsh  Congregational  Church,  west  side  Lawrence,  between 
Third  and  Fourth.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Disciples  of  Christ. — Central  Christian  Church,  north  side  Ninth 
between  Plum  and  Central  Avenue. 

Christian  Church,  Fergus  street,  Cumminsville.  Services 
morning  «,nd  evening. 

Richmond  street  Christian  Church,  southwest  corner  Cutter 
and  Richmond. 

Christian  Church,  between  telegraph  posts  13  and  14  Fulton. 
Sei  , A.  - morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 

Christian  Church  (colored),  north  side  of  Harrison,  east  of 
Broadway.  Services  morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 

Friends. — First  Friends  (Orthodox,)  northwest  corner  Eighth 
and  Mound.  Services  mornings  of  First  and  Fifth  days. 

First  Friends  (Hicksite).  Fifth,  between  Central  Avenue  and 
John.  Services  mornings  of  First  and  Fifth  days. 

German  Evangelical  Protestant. — St.  Peters  Church,  Main  and 
McMickcn  Avenue. 

St.  Matthaeus  Church,  corner  Elm  and  Liberty. 

St.  Lucas  Church,  north  side  Third  opposite  Parsons. 

Texas  Church,  Clark  and  Freeman  Avenue. 

Third  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  Walnut  and  Ninth. 

Camp  Washington  Evangelical  Church,  Camp  Washington. 

St.  Martini  Church,  River  Road,  Twenty-first  Ward. 

German  Protestant  Evangelical  Church,  at  Underdid. 

St  John’s  Protestant  Church,  northwest  corner  Twelfth  and 
Elm.  Services  at  10  o’clock  A.  M. 

St.  John’s,  Ml.  Auburn.  Services  at  10  o’clock  A.  M. 

German  Evangelical  Union. — German  United  Evangelical 
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Church  (Zion),  corner  of  Bremen  and  Fifteenth.  Services  at 
10  o’clock  A.  M. 

German  United  Evangelical  Church  (St.  Peter),  northwest 
corner  Main  and  McMicken  Avenue.  Service  at  10  o’clock  A.  M. 

German  United  Evangelical  Church  (St.  Paul),  corner  Race 
and  Fifteenth.  Services  at  10  o’clock  A.  M. 

German  Evangelical  Church,  Clark  near  Freeman  Avenue. 

German  Reformed. — First  German  Reformed  Church,  north- 
west corner  of  Elm  and  Fifteenth.  Services  morning  and  eve- 
ning. 

Church  of  the  Cross,  south  side  of  Findlay,  west  of  Baymiller. 
Services  morning  and  evening. 

Third  German  Reformed  Church,  Franklin  and  Sycamore. 
Services  morning  and  evening. 

Jeiuisli  Synagogues. — Holy  Congregation,  Children  of  Israel, 
southeast  corner  Eighth  and  Mound.  The  K.  K.  Benai  Israel, 
the  Hebrew  Temple,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Mound  streets, 
was  dedicated  on  the  27th  of  August,  1869.  Its  cost  was  $180,000. 
The  prevailing  style  of  architecture  is  Moresque,  but  the  pillars 
are  of  a late  Ionic.  The  fresco  work  is  very  beautiful.  There 

are  182  family  pews, 
with  an  average  capa- 
city of  6 to  each.  The 
organ  has  two  banks 
of  keys  and  thirty 
stops.  The  choir  is 
formed  of  a double 
quartet.  In  the  base- 
ment are  four  school- 
rooms and  the  apart- 
ments of  the  sexton. 
The  present  salary  of 
the  rabbi  is  $4,000,  with 
a paid-up  policy  of 
$3,000,  and  a parson- 
age connected  with 
the  temple.  The 
temple  is  beautifully 
lighted  with  thirteen 
handsome  chandeliers 
and  lights  on  the 
pulpit  and  altar. 

Holy  Congregation, 
Children  of  Jeshurun, 
southeast  corner  Plum 
and  Eighth.  This 
magnificent  syna- 
gogue, the  K„  K.  Benai 
Jeshurun,  is  opposite  the  Catholic  Cathedral  on  Plum  street.  It 
was  built  chiefly  during  the  war,  at  a cost  of  $275,000,  and  dedi- 
cated in  1866.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Moresque,  designed 
after  the  Alhambra  at  Granada.  The  fresco  work,  which  is 
very  brilliant  and  beautiful,  was  done  in  1874,  at  a cost  oT$9,000. 
The  temple  is  lighted  by  one  central  grand  chandelier,  two  larger 
and  eight  smaller  ones,  besides  the  lights  on  the  altar  and  pul- 
pit. There  are  218  family  pews,  with  a capacity  of  five  each,  and 
eighty  seats  in  the  gallery.  The  organ  has  three  banks  of  keys 
and  forty-two  stops.  There  are  twenty  voices  in  the  choir.  In 
the  basement  are  the  school-rooms,  the  study  and  the  sexton’s 
rooms,  all  handsome  and  well-appointed.  Much  of  the  work  of 
the  College,  founded  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations, has  been  done  in  these  school-rooms.  The  present 
salary  of  the  rabbi,  including  house  rent,  is  $7,200  a year,  with 
a paid-up  policy  of  life  insurance. 

Holy  Congregation  of  Brethren  in  Love,  northeast  corner 
John  and  Melanctlion. 

Polish  Congregation  of  the  K.  K.  Adat.  Israel,  corner  of  Wal- 
nut and  Seventh. 

Shearith  Israel,  Lodge,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh. 

Lutheran — English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  east  side  of 
Elm,  between  Ninth  and  Court.  Services  morning  and  evening. 


German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  east  side  of  Race,  be- 
tween Fifteenth  and  Liberty.  Services  morning  and  evening. 


Methodist  Episcopal — Wesley  Chapel,  north  side  Fifth,  between 
Broadway  and  Sycamore.  Services  morning  and  evening. 


THE  HEBREW  SYNAGOGUE. 


Trinity  Church,  north  side  Ninth,  between  Race  and  Elm. 
Services  morning  and  evening. 

Asbury  Chapel,  south  side  Webster,  between  Main  and  Syca- 
more. Services  morning  and  evening. 


st.  John’s  methodist  episcopal  church. 


Mount  Auburn  Church,  corner  Auburn  and  McMillan.  Ser- 
vices morning  and  evening. 

Mears  Chapel,  Plum  street,  between  Second  and  Front. 


THE  HEBREW  TEMPLE 
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St.  John’s  Church,  southeast  corner  Park  and  Longworth. 
Services  morning  and  evening.  This  beautiful  and  commodious 
church  was  organized  in  October,  1848.  The  old  church  was 
dedicated  on  the  30tli  of  December,  1849;  and  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1871,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  building  was  laid. 
The  architecture  is  called  modern  Gothic;  the  window  at  the 
north  is,  however,  late  Early  English,  and  the  windows  at  the 
side  modernized  Norman.  The  church,  exclusive  of  the  lot — 
valued  at  $5,000 — was  $25,000.  The  Sunday-school  room  is  a 
handsome,  well-lighted  apartment  in  the  basement,  and  there 
are  now  200  scholars.  The  church  proper  contains  76  pews, 
with  an  average  capacity  of  6 to  each.  There  are  also  80  seats  in 
the  gallery.  There  are  150  members.  The  building  itself  is  48 
feet  by  80,  with  a height,  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the 
ceiling,  of  70  feet.  The  ceiling  itself  is  of  wood,  richly  paneled, 
ribbed,  and  molded.  The  windows  are  of  stained  glass,  and  the 
acoustic  properties  very  good.  The  instrumental  music  is 
rendered  by  a cabinet  organ.  The  salary  of  the  minister  is 
$1,500  a year. 

York  Street  Chapel,  southwest  corner  Baymiller  and  York. 
Services  morning  and  evening. 

Fairmount  Church,  Fairmount. 

Finley  Chapel,  south  side  Clinton,  between  Cutter  and  Linn. 
Services  morning  and  evening. 

Cumminsville  Church,  25th  Ward. 

Columbia  Church,  1739  Eastern  Avenue. 

Pendleton  Chapel,  Hamer  street  near  Eastern  Avenue. 

Christie  Chapel,  northwest  corner  Court  and  Wesley  Avenue. 
Services  morning  and  evening. 

Grace,  Maple  Avenue,  Avondale.  Services  morning  and  eve- 
ning. 

McKendre,  Eastern  Avenue  near  Peed.  Services  morning 
and  evening. 

McLean  Chapel,  north  side  9th  near  Freeman  Avenue.  Ser- 
vices morning  and  evening. 

Pearl  Street,  East  Pearl  near  Lawrence.  Services  morning 
and  evening. 

St.  Paul,  southwest  corner  Seventh  and  Smith.  Services 
morning  and  evening. 

Walnut  Hills,  McMillan  street,  Walnut  Hills.  Services  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

Ladies’  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E. 

Church. — McLean  Chapel,  Ninth  street  near  Carr;  Mears 
Chapel  on  Plum  near  Front. 

Wright  Chapel,  Cumminsville. 

Methodist  Episcopal.  — German — Pace  street  German 
M.  E.  Chapel,  east  side  Race,  between  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Everett  street  German  M.  E.  Chapel,  south  side  Everett, 
near  Linn.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Buckeye  street  German  M.  E.  Chapel,  Buckeye  head  of 
Main.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

' Blanchard  Chapel,  Spring  Grove  Avenue  near  Harrison 
Avenue.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Methodist  Protestant.  — Grace  Church,  George  street, 
between  Cutter  and  Linn.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Methodist.  Calvinislic. — Welsh  Method istChapel, College, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh.  Services  morning  and 
evening. 

Methodist. — Colored — Allen  Chapel.  Sixth  east  of 
Broadway. 

Union  Chapel  (colored)  north  side  Seventh,  between 
Plum  and  Central  Avenue.  Services  morning  and 
evening. 

New  Jerusalem.  — 

Fourth  and  John. 

Presbyterian. — First  Presbyterian  Church,  Fourth, 
between  Main  and  Walnut.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  southwest  corner  John  and  Clark. 
Services  morning  and  evening. 

Lincoln  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  south  side  Hopkins,  west 
of  Freeman  Avenue. 


Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  west  side  Broadway,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Central  Presbyterian  Church,  northwest  corner  Mound  and 
Barr.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  McMillan,  west  of  Gilbert  Avenue. 
Walnut  Hills.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Orchard  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Orchard,  between 
Sycamore  and  Main. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  southwest  corner  Eighth  and 
Elm. 

Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Seventh,  between  Linn  and  Bay- 
miller.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Sixth  Presbyterian,  Eastern  Avenue  near  Vance.  Services 
morning  and  evening. 

Poplar  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Poplar  near  Freeman. 
Services  morning  and  evening 

West  End  Mission  Church,  Poplar  near  Freeman  Avenue. 
Services  morning  and  evening. 

First  German  Church,  Linn,  between  York  and  Dayton,  Ser- 
vices morning  and  evening. 

Second  German  Church,  Liberty  west  of  Freeman. 

Lane  Seminary  Church,  Walnut  Hills. 

Avondale  Presbyterian  Church,  Avondale. 

Cumminsville,  corner  of  Langland  and  Lingo,  25th  Ward. 

Mt.  Auburn,  Auburn  Avenue,  east  of  Auburn  street,  Mt. 
Auburn. 

Olivet  Mission,  Carr  below  Sixth. 

Pilgrim  Mission,  Fifth  east  of  Lock. 

Presbyterian. — United  Presbyterian  Church,  Sixth,  between 
Race  and  Elm.  Services  morning  and  afternoon. 

Presbyterian  Reformed. — First  ReformedChurch,  Plum  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth.  John  C.  Chapman,  Pastor.  Preaching  every 
Sabbath  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.  and  3 P.  M.  Sabbath  School  at  9.30 
A.  M.  Seats  free.  Regular  weekly  prayer  meeting  every  Wed- 
nesday evening  at  7.30. 

Second  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  north  side  Clinton, 
between  Central  Avenue  and  John. 

Protestant  Episcopal. — Christ  Church,  north  side  Fourth,  be- 
tween Sycamore  and  Broadway.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  south  side  Fourth,  between  Main 


Svvedonborgian  — Southwest  corner 


st.  Paul’s  episcopal  church. 

and  Walnut.  Services  morning  and  evening.  This  church  was 
chartered  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1832.  The  old 
church  was  built  a year  or  two  afterward,  and  the  present  re- 
built on  the  old  site  in  1861.  The  lot  covered  by  the  church  is 
75  by  100  feet.  The  architecture  is  Gothic;  the  windows  and 
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the  doors  late  Norman.  The  total  seating  capacity  is  735,  and 
their  are  400  communicants.  The  choir  is  very  excellent,  and 
the  organ  has  two  banks  of  keys  and  forty-four  stops.  The  Sun- 
day-School is  large,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city.  The  offi- 
cers pay  particular  attention  to  the  mission  children  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  town.  For  many  years  the  late  Chief-Jus- 
tice  Chase  was  superintendent.  The  salary  of  the  rector  is  $4,000 
per  annum;  that  of  his  assistant  curate  $1,500.  This  church  is 
considered  the  most  fashionable  in  the  city. 

St.  John’s  Church,  southeast  corner  Plum  and  Seventh. 

Christ  Church,  Glendale. 

Grace  Church,  College  Hill. 

Grace  Church,  Avondale. 

Trinity  Mission  Chapel,  south  side  Liberty,  near  Broadway. 

Calvary  Church,  Clifton. 


Church  of  the  Advent,  Wamut  Hills. 

Church  of  the  Atonement,  Riverside. 

Emmanuel  Church,  Eastern  Avenue  near  Woodburn. 

St.  Philip’s  Church,  Cumminsville. 

Church  of  our  Saviour,  Evans  street,  Mt.  Auburn. 

St.  Luke’s"Chapel,  southwest  corner  Findlay  and  Baymiller. 

Church  of  the  Resurrection,  Fern  Bink. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Elm  near  Findlay. 

Mt.  Lookout  Mission  Church,  Mt.  Lookout. 

Roman  Catholic. — St.  Peter’s  Cathedral,  southwest  corner 
Plum  and  Eighth.  Services  morning  and  afternoon.  Its  di- 
mensions are  190  by  87  feet.  The  style  of  architecture  is  pure 
Greek,  and  its  several  proportions  the  most  harmonious  in  the 
city.  Corner-stone  was  laid  in  1839;  consecrated  in  1844 — Car- 
dinal M’Closkey,  then  Bishop  of  Albany,  preaching  the  dedica- 
tion sermon.  Cost  of  building  when  roofed,  not  including  the 
portico  or  spire,  was  $90,000  ; but  it  is  now  valued  at  $250,000  ex- 
clusive of  the  ground.  There  are  seats  for  1,300,  but  the  aisles 
are  also  generally  filled.  The  choir  consists  of  fifteen  paid  and 
unpaid  members,  and  the  organ  has  two  banks  of  keys  and 
twenty-four  stops.  The  services  are  performed  by  five  priests. 
The  Cathedral  is  very  rich  in  pictures,  some  of  them  possessing 
great  historic,  as  well  as  artistic,  value.  One  of  the  greatest  is 
the  altar-piece,  representing  St.  Peter  delivered  from  prison. 
Its  history  extends  back  to  the  days  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
When  Marshal  Soult  was  in  Spain,  in  command  of  the  French 
troops,  and  found  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  English  under 
Wellington,  he  robbed  many  of  the  churches  and  convents  of 
their  noblest  pictures.  Among  others  he  took  four  Murillos 
from  the  Cathedral  at  Seville,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  pre- 
sented them  to  Cardinal  Fesch,  Napoleon’s  uncle.  In  1824, 
Bishop  Fenwick,  the  first  bishop  of  this  diocese,  was  in  Paris, 
and  the  Cardinal  presented  him  with  one  of  these  four  Murillos. 
The  Bishop  brought  it  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  “St.  Peter 
Delivered  ” is  now  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  art  in  America. 
Another  beautiful  painting  in  the  southern  aisle  is  also  due, 
indirectly,  to  the  French.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  when 


Napoleon  was  about  to  occupy  Berlin,  the  best  pictures  of  the 
churches  and  monasteries  were  secreted.  In  1840  a large  number 
of  them  were  sold,  and  a gentleman  from  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
became  the  purchaser  of  two  or  three.  He  shortly  after  wrote 
to  Father  Purcell,  at  the  Cathedral,  offering  to  part  with  one 
of  them.  After  a careful  examination,  it  was  purchased.  The 
painting  represents  the  death  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  her 
mountain  cave  near  Marseilles.  Her  brother  Lazarus,  whom 
Jesus  raised  from  the  dead,  was  ordained  bishop  after  the 
crucifixion,  and  sent  to  Gaul.  It  was  painted  in  Italy,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  a replica  of  the  original  now  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris.  The  altar  is  of  the  purest  Carrara 
marble,  and  the  two  angels  on  either  side  were  sculptured  by 
Powers,  during  his  residence  in  Florence.  In  the  great  picture 
opposite  the  pulpit,  representing  Christ’s  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
“sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass,” 
Landseer  himself  painted  the  colt,  and  almost  all  the 
figures  are  the  work  of  as  many  different  artists.  Ex- 
tending west  from  the  Cathedral  is  the  beautiful  resi- 
dence of  the  Archbishop.  Under  the  altar  rest  the 
remains  of  Father  Stephen  Badin.  He  was  ordained 
in  1795,  being  the  first  priest  ever  ordained  in  America. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  missionaries  were  supplied  from 
abroad. 

All  Saints,  corner  of  High  and  Court. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  west  side  Sycamore,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh.  Services  morning  and  afternoon. 

St.  Thomas,  west  side  Sycamore  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth.  Services  morning  and  afternoon. 

St.  Patrick’s,  northeast  corner  Third  and  Mill.  Services 
morning  and  afternoon. 

Holy  Trinity  (German),  south  side  Fifth  between 
Smith  and  Mound.  Services  morning  and  afternoon. 

St.  Mary’s  (German)  southeast  corner  Clay  and  Thir- 
teenth. Services  morning  and  afternoon. 

St.  Ludwig  (German),  southwest  corner  Eighth  and  Walnut. 


St.  Rosa  (.German),  south  side  East  Front,  near  Torrence  Road. 
St.  John’s  (German),  corner  Bremen  and  Green.  Services 
morning  and  afternoon. 
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St.  Joseph’s  (German),  southeast  corner  of  Linn  and  Laurel. 
Services  morning  and  afternoon. 

St.  Paul’s  (German),  southeast  corner  of  Spring  and  Abigail. 
Services  morning  and  afternoon. 

St.  Philomena  (German),  north  side  Pearl  between  Pike  and 
Butler.  Services  morning  and  afternoon. 

St  Agnes  (Good  Shepherd  Convent),  Bank  street. 

St.  Aloysius,  Bridgetown. 

St.  Bernard,  Taylor’s  Creek. 

St.  Boniface,  25 th  Ward. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Carthage. 

St.  Clement,  St.  Bernard. 

St.  Edward,  Clark,  between  Mound  and  Wesley  Avenue. 

St.  Gabriel,  Glendale. 

St.  Henry,  Flint  street. 

St.  John  Baptist,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Seminary. 

St.  John,  Dry  Ridge. 

St.  Lawrence,  Warsaw  Pike,  21st  Ward. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Sedamsville. 

St.  Stanislaus,  corner  Cutter  and  Liberty. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Sedamsville. 

St.  Augustin’s  (German),  Bank  between  Baymiller  and  Free- 
man streets. 

St.  Michael’s  (German),  west  side  Millcreek. 

St.  Francis  Seraphicus  (German),  corner  Liberty  and  Vine. 

St.  Anthony’s  (German),  south  side  Budd  between  Carr  and 
Donnersberger. 

St.  Ann’s  Church  (colored),  New,  east  of  Broadway. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  East  Walnut  Hills. 

St.  Bonaventura’s  Church,  Fairmount. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Mt.  Healthy. 

St.  James’  Church,  Mt.  Airy. 

St.  Patrick’s  Church,  25th  Ward. 

St.  George’s  Church,  Corryville. 

Chapel  of  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Sixth,  between  Sycamore 
and  Broadway. 

Chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Third,  between  Central 
Avenue  and  John. 

Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis  (St.  Clare  Convent),  corner 
Third  and  Lytle. 

Church  of  Blessed  Sacrament,  Walker  Mill  Road,  21st  Ward. 

Church  of  the  Presentation,  West  Walnut  Hills. 

Our  Lady  of  Victories,  Delhi. 

Passionists  Novitiate  and  Church  of  Holy  Cross  (for  English 
Catholics),  Observatory  Hill. 

Sacred  Heart,  Camp  Washington. 

Holy  Angels,  on  Torrence  Road. 

Immaculate  Conception,  Mount  Adams. 

Church  of  the  Atonement,  north  side  Third,  between  Central 
Avenue  and  John. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ—  First  English  Church,  corner 
Clinton  and  Baymiller. 

German  United  Brethren  Church,  south  side  Front  near  Tor- 
rence Road. 

German  United  Brethren  Church,  corner  Clinton  and  Bay- 
miller. Services  morning  and  evening. 

Universalist. — First  Universalist  Church,  east  side  of  Plum  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Fifth.  Services  morning  and  evening. 

Unitarian. — Church,  northeast  corner  Eighth  and  Plum. 

Union  Bethel  Chin'ch,  31  Public  Landing. 

Storrs  Township  Union  Church,  Taylor’s  Mansion. 

Union  Chapel,  Walker  Mill  Road,  24th  Ward. 

Choirs. — Cincinnati  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  church  choirs,  and  of  late  years  the  improvement 
has  been  astonishing.  The  following  are  exceptionally  good: 
that  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  on  Plum  near  Eighth  street,  and 
that  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  on  Sycamore,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh.  The  choirs  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  K.  K.  Benai  Jes- 
hurun,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  Fifth  street  between 
Smith  and  Mound,  and  of  St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  on  Fourth  street,  are  very  excellent.  The  choirs  of 


the  Ninth  street  Baptist  Church,  and  of  St.  Paul’s  Methodist 
Church,  are  large  and  strong,  aud  in  many  of  the  German 
Churches  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  the  music  is  very  good. 

Church  of  New  Jerusalem  Library  (See  Libraries). 

Cincinnati  Amateur  Press  Association.  — A society  of 
youthful  aspirants  to  the  profession  of  journalism,  and  the  culti- 
vation and  advancement  of  general  knowledge  for  printers  and 
others  intimately  or  remotely  connected  with  the  press.  Meets 
at  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Court  streets,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  the  month,  during  Spring,  Autumn  and  Winter. 
Annual  fees  $1.20  per  annum.  Number  of  members,  twenty-five. 
Mark  M.  Kerr,  President. 

Cincinnati  Baptist  Union. — This  is  composed  from  the 
membership  of  the  different  City  churches  of  the  denomin- 
ation, and  has  been  in  existence  about  ten  years.  Its  object  is 
to  build  up  weak  churches  by  pecuniary  aid.  Its  income  is 
chiefly  derived  from  collections  and  subscriptions.  It  meets 
monthly  at  the  Ninth  street  Baptist  church. 

Cincinnati  Bar  Association  (See  Bar  Association). 

Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation. — The 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade  was  organized  in  the  year  1869,  and 
the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Transportation  was  organized  in  the 
year  1876.  Both  were  consolidated  April  7,  1879.  The  office  is 
situated  at  No.  55  West  Fourth  street.  The  objects  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  are  to  collect,  pre- 
serve and  circulate  valuable  and  useful  information  relating  to 
the  business  of  Cincinnati,  and  especially  the  facts  relating  to 
its  manufacturing  interests;  to  encourage  wise  and  needful  leg- 
islation, and  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  laws  likely  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  manufacturing  aud  commercial  interests ; to 
study  the  workings  of  the  system  of  Transportation  upon  which 
commercial  prosperity  so  largely  depends,  and  to  endeavor  to 
remedy  by  all  proper  means  the  defects  and  abuses  existing 
therein;  to  secure  fair  and  equitable  rates  of  freight  to  and 
from  the  city,  the  discontinuance  of  vexatious  and  unjust  over- 
charges and  prompt  settlement  of  damages  on  goods  shipped; 
to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  differences,  controversies  and 
misunderstandings  between  its  members  and  others ; and  to 
strive  in  all  ways  to  promote  the  manufacturing,  commercial 
and  other  industrial  interests  of  the  city.  For  the  past  ten 
years  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  one  of  the  active  agencies  in 
promoting  the  advancement  of  the  general  interest  of  the  city. 
The  statistics  of  the  manufactures  of  the  city  are  gathered  by 
this  Board,  and  submitted  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
its  annual  reports,  and  by  the  press.  As  the  exponent  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  manufacturing  community,  who  have  no  other 
representative  organization,  the  Board  has  never  failed  to  give 
earnest  attention  to  the  questions  constantly  arising  and  affect- 
ing these  interests.  It  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  increase 
of  railroad  facilities,  and  has  expended  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  removing  the  freight  blockade  atLouisville  ; in  urging  upon 
the  Government  meritorious  plans;  for  instance  the  signal  light 
system;  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  upon  the  Western 
rivers;  in  oiiginating  and  perfecting  the  great  Industrial  Expo- 
sition, and  in  securing  for  it  a permanent  home;  in  making  the 
city  a port  for  direct  importation,  and  in  urging  or  opposing 
legislation,  both  State  and  National,  according  as  it  seemed  cal- 
culated to  benefit  or  injure  the  commercial  or  manufacturing 
interests.  By  the  consolidation  now  effected,  the  Board  in- 
creases its  special  benefits  to  its  membership  by  adding  the 
features  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  the  Board  of  Transporta- 
tion was  organized.  These  purposes  were  set  forth  as  follows: 
“The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Transportation  is  incorporated  to 
obtain  and  preserve  information  and  statistics  relative  to  trans- 
portation. To  adjust  differences  and  controversies  between  its 
members  and  Transportation  Companies.  To  encourage  the 
construction  of  new  lines,  and  the  improvement  of  those  already 
existing.  To  secure  the  revision  of  imperfect  legislation  and 
the  enactment  of  such  as  will  better  protect  the  interest  of  ship- 
pers and  facilitate  Trade  and  Commerce.  To  promote  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  matters  of  general  interest.  To  devise  means  for  the 
correction  of  abuses  and  defects,  and  the  provision  of  cheap 
transportation  for  the  products  of  industry  as  essentially  neces- 
sary for  the  advancement  of  the  prosperity  of  Cincinnati.  The 
officers  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1879  are:  President,  John  Simp- 
kinson;  Vice-Presidents,  First,  John  B.  Gibson,  Second,  Wm.  L. 
Robinson  ; Directors,  E.  V.  Cherry,  Dan’l  DeCamp,  Jacob  Diehl, 
J.  W.  Gano,  Jos.  Hargrave,  N.  W.  Harris,  Julius  Reis,  Geo. 
Striblev,  Sam’l  B.  Warren,  L.  C.  Weir;  Treasurer,  Charles 
Stewart ; Secretary,  J.  F.  Blackburn. 

Cincinnati  Canoe  Club.— A close  corporation,  limited  to 
five  members.  The  club  now  owns  seven  canoes.  Their  head- 
quarters are  at  Ross  lake,  near  Carthage.  It  is  the  pioneer  club 
of  its  kind  in  the  West,  and  is  composed  of  Commodore  Judge 
Nicholas  Longworth,  Captain  Thomas  Ambrose,  William  Green- 
wood, George  B.  Ellard  and  Lucien  W ulsin.  Its  object  is  amuse- 
ment only.  Meetings  every  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  club 
house,  Ross  lake. 

Cincinnati  Hospital  (See  Hospitals). 

Cincinnati  Homeopathic  Medical  Dispensary  (See  Dis- 
pensaries. 

Cincinnati  Law  Library  (See  Libraries). 

Cincinnati  News  Company.  — Although  a branch  of  the 
American  News  Company,  of  New  York,  the  Cincinnati  News 
Company  does  an  independent  business.  The  office  is  at  present 
at  No.  181  Race  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  The  com- 
pany handles  all  eastern  newspapers,  periodicals  and  books,  and 
acts  as  general  agents  for  manufacturers  and  publishers.  It  was 
established  in  1871,  with  Alfred  Warren  as  President,  and 
Charles  N.  Paver,  Manager,  and  transacts  a steadily  increas- 
ing business. 

Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum  is  situated  at  Mount  Auburn, 
and  was  established  in  1833.  It  began  its  life  in  the  great 
cholera  plague  of  that  year  as  a mere  temporary  alleviation  of 
that  time  of  suffering,  and  is  the  oldest  charity  of  the  kind 
West  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Children  of  all  denomina- 
tions are  received,  destitution  being  the  only  qualification  for 
admission.  So  much  was  its  influence  felt  that  it  struck  its 
roots  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  civic  life,  and  began  to  have 
very  considerable  strength  when  the  great  financial  crisis  of 
1837  completely  prostrated  the  industries  and  wealth  of  the 
city  and  country.  In  that  year  of  poverty  this  asylum  made 
its  first  great  stride  and  took  possession  of  a new  and  com- 
fortable home.  From  that  year  we  trace  the  even  and  continu- 
ous growth  of  the  Asylum  through  a period  of  twenty  years. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  its  next  great  epoch,  its  second  trans- 
plantation, took  place  in  that  year  of  panic,  1857;  in  that  year 
of  distress  and  bankruptcy,  only  paralleled  by  the  former  year 
of  1837,  it  laid  the  basis  of  its  endowment  by  the  sale  of  its  old 
lot  to  the  city,  and  out  of  that  great  storm  winch  stripped  so 
many  of  all  they  had,  this  Asylum  emerged  with  $100,000  in 
city  bonds.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  take  care  and 
educate^poor  children,  and  to  provide  them  with  homes,  but  no 
child  is  to  be  placed  out  until  he  or  she  has  been  in  the  Asylum 
one  year,  unless  adopted,  and  no  girl  placed  out  until  she  can 
write  a legible  hand,  and  has  received  instruction  in  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic;  and  no  girl  is  to  be  bound  out  to 
service  till  she  lias  attained  the  age  of  eleven  years — boys  ar- 
riving at  that  age  can  be  bound  out.  One-half  of  the  indenture 
money  to  be  paid  to  the  Managers  when  the  child  is  going  out — 
to  be  placed  at  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  child.  No  child 
is  to  be  placed  with  any  person  who  keeps  a hotel,  tavern,  or 
coffee  house,  nor  with  any  one  who  does  not  regularly  attend 
religious  worship.  The  property  is  held  by  a Board  of  Trustees, 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Lady  Managers.  The  Board  of  Managers  consists  of 
twelve  ladies.  They  are  elected  according  to  the  charter  by 
the  Trustees  and  subscribers,  every  three  years,  and  upon  being 
informed  of  their  election  they  hold  a meeting,  and  elect  from 
their  number  a President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Recording 


Secretary  and  Corresponding  Secretary,  who  hold  their  office 
till  their  successors  are  appointed.  In  case  of  vacancy  occur- 
ring, their  places  shall  be  filled  by  the  President.  The  Matron 
or  Superintendent  cannot  receive  money  for  board.  Parents  or 
friends  desirous  to  contribute  of  their  means  can  make  donations 
to  the  Asylum,  and  it  is  expected  they  will  as  far  as  they  are 
able.  Friends  or  parents  who  wish  to  place  their  children  in 
the  Institution,  but  who  do  not  wish  to  abandon  them,  can  do 
so,  if  the  Committee  of  Admission  think  them  objects  of  this 
charity,  but  must  not  expect  that  they  can  remain  over  six 
months,  unless  by  special  order  of  the  Board. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  is  about  110.  Of  these,  70  to  90 
are  in  regular  attendance  at  the  16th  District  school,  Mt.  Auburn, 
where  they  maintain  a respectable  position  in  scholarship,  and 
conduct,  as  compared  with  the  other  children  of  the  District. 
In  the  case  of  any  child  whose  natural  abilities  warrant  it,  the 
management  feel  special  interest  in  carrying  its  education  to  a 
point  that  will  secure  a respectable  and  useful  future.  One  of 
the  children  has  this  year  passed  with  credit  through  the  first 
year  of  the  High  School,  and  looks  forward  to  a final  course  in 
the  Normal  School,  and  ultimate  occupation  of  a teacher  : others 
are  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  District  school,  and  in  the  Inter- 
mediate. 

During  the  past  year,  a Kindergarten  has  been  established 
in  the  Asylum,  in  which  a class  of  thirty  (30)  children,  ranging 
from  four  (4)  to  eight  (8)  years  of  age,  is  instructed.  The 
number  of  children  admitted  last  year  was  ninety-nine.  The 
present  number  ,in  the  Asylum  is  one  hundred  and  nine. 
The  following  is  the  present  Board  of  Trustees:  Robert 

Buchanan,  Clifton;  Henry  Probasco,  Clifton;  Richard  Smith, 
Clifton ; Geo.  W.  McAlpin,  Clifton.  Geo.  W.  Jones,  Cincinnati ; 
Sam’l  J.  Broadwell,  Cincinnati ; John  R.  Wright,  Walnut  Hills. 
Officers:  President,  Mrs.  Catherine  Bates,  Walnut  Hills;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Aaron  F.  Perry,  Mt.  Auburn  ; Treasurer,  Mrs.  C. 
T.  H.  Stille,  77  Hopkins  street;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Wright,  Walnut  Hills;  Assistant  Secretary,  Miss  Janet  C. 
Brown,  133  West  Seventh  street.  The  Board  of  Managers  is 
subdivided  into  committees  of  admission,  indentures,  purchas- 
ing, auditing,  sewing,  house-keeping,  infirmary  and  nursery, 
visiting,  and  school.  The  following  is  the  present  Board  of  Lady 
Managers:  Mrs.  Catherine  Bates,  Walnut  Hills;  Mrs.  Eliza  J. 
Funk,  84  West  Eighth  street ; Mrs.  Aaron  F.  Perry,  Mt.  Auburn  ; 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Hinsdale,  394  West  Seventh  street;  Mrs.  Dr.  John 
Davis,  323  Elm  street;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Broadwell,  66  Lawrence  street; 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Bullock,  Mt.  Auburn  ; Mrs.  Frank  Thompson,  Mt. 
Auburn  ; Mrs.  G.  H.  Barbour,  94  East  Fourth  street;  Mrs.  John 
R.  Wright,  Walnut  Hills;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Winslow,  Broadway  and 
Fourth  ; Mrs.  Mary  Judkins,  Race  and  Centre  ; Mrs.  M.  F.  Force, 
89  West  Eighth;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Yorke,  Clifton  ; Mrs.  C.  T.  H.  Stille, 
77  Hopkins  street ; Miss  Janet  C.  Brown,  133  West  Seventh  street; 
Mrs.  John  Trevor,  Mt.  Auburn;  Mrs.  Nicholas  Anderson,  Wal- 
nut Hills. 

Cincinnati  Police  Relief  Association.— This  association 
was  organized  under  State  Law,  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, March  17,  1877.  The  object  is  to  create  a fund  and  provide 
means  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  or  disabled  members,  and  each 
member  contributes  fifty  cents  per  month  dues.  The  associa- 
tion is  controlled  by  a board  of  directors,  seven  in  number, 
elected  for  one  year,  who  elects  a president,  vice-president  and 
secretary.  The  City  Treasurer  holds  all-moneys  belonging  to 
the  association,  subject  to  orders  being  drawn  on  him  by  the 
secretary,  approved  by  the  president.  The  meetings  are  held 
every  alternate  Monday.  In  case  of  sickness  or  disability  of  a 
member,  such  member  receives  $1.25  per  day,  after  the  first 
seven  days;  and  in  case  of  death  of  any  member,  his  family 
receives  in  addition  to  such  relief  above  mentioned,  the  sum  of 
.$300  as  funeral  benefits.  All  rewards,  fees,  proceeds  of  gifts, 
and  sale  of  unclaimed  articles  and  money  are  turned  to  the 
credit  of  the  police  fund.  The  membership  is  about  350,  includ- 
ing sub-patrolman,  sanitary  police,  and  others  connected  with 
the  department.  B.  P.  Churchill,  is  President;  and  Jos.  L. 
Gaul,  Secretary. 
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Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Pilot  Associa- 
tion.— An  association  of  some  60  or  70  pilots  on  Western  waters. 
They  maintain  an  office,  under  a superintendent  and  secretary, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Shinkle,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sycamore  street 
and  the  public  landing.  Here  the  members  of  the  association 
can  be  addressed  by  owners  of  steamers  needing  their  services, 
and  most  of  their  contracts  are  made  at  these  rooms.  Changes 
in  the  channel  of  the  rivers  are  reported  to  the  secretary  when- 
ever they  occur,  and  thus  the  pilots  are  made  aware,  from  day 
to  day,  of  dangers  ahead.  Connected  with  the  association  is 
another  excellent  safeguard  to  the  traveling  public.  At  con- 
venient landings  along  the  rivers  are  placed  what  is  known  as  a 
pilot’s  box,  in  which  any  pilot  discovering  a change  in  the  chan- 
nel, a snag,  or  newly  formed  sandbar,  places  a written  account 
of  the  obstruction  or  change,  for  the  use  of  the  pilot  who  must 
traverse  the  same  locality,  who  is  thus  forewarned.  The  associ- 
ation has  been  established  many  years,  and  is  of  great  use  to  its 
members,  as  well  as  a protection  to  life  and  property. 

Cincinnati  Turngemeinde  (See  Turngemeinde). 

City  And  Suburban  Telegraph  Association  and  Bell 
Telephone  Exchange.— Offices  (general)  43  West  Fourth  St.; 
(branch)  Surveyor’s  room,  Court  House,  Merchants’  Exchange, 
Post-office,  Mount  Lookout,  Covington  and  Dayton,  Ky.,  was 
organized  1873,  capital  stock  $100,000.  A company  controls  the 
Bell  telephone  in  the  district  of  Cincinnati,  and  has  about 
1,000  subscribers  connected  either  by  telegraph  or  telephone 
with  the  central  office  system.  The  microphone  battery  trans- 
mitter is  chiefly  used  in  conection  with  the  telephone.  The 
company  furnishes  special  messengers  at  all  times  to  the  public 
and  their  subscribers.  Subscribers  to  the  Telegraph  Associa- 
tion or  the  Telephonic  Exchange  can  at  any  time  be  put  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  each  other,  and  as  one  or  the  other 
company  includes  nearly  all  of  the  public  offices,  institutions 
and  leading  firms  of  the  city,  an  immense  business  is  transacted 
daily  in  a irrinimum  of  time.  The  company  has  about  600  miles 
of  wire.  The  officers  are  Andrew  Erkenbrecher,  President;  T. 
W.  Yardlev,  Vice-President;  and  W.  H.  Eckert,  Electrician  and 
General  Manager. 

City  Buildings— The  official  center  of  the  city,  comprising 
the  Council  Chamber,  Police  Court,  and  all  of  the  City  Offices — 
are  of  brick,  and  stand  in  the  City  Park,  which  includes  about 


CITY  BUILDINGS. 


V4  acre  of  ground,  and  in  the  centre  an  ornamental  fountain. 
The  buildings  were  erected,  in  1853,  and  are  205  feet  in  length  by 
52  feet  in  width.  The  ground,  including  the  Park,  cost  $60,000; 
the  buildings  about  $27,000. 

City  Commissioners  (See  Board  of  City  Commissioners). 

City  Finances. — The  latest  complete  published  statement  ex- 
hibiting in  detail  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  City,  for 
the  financial  year  commencing  January  1,  1877,  and  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1S77,  is  as  follows: 


The  balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  January  1st, 


1877,  was $1,023,453  47 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  were,  . . 4,452,269  98 


Total $5,475,723  45 

The  disbursements  during  the  year  have  been,  . . . 4,972,058  40 


Balance  remaining  in  City  Treasury,  January  1,  1878,  $503,665  05 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  levy  made  for  each  fund  : 

General  Fund, 1.00  mills 

Watch  Fund, 1.55  ,, 

Superior  Court  Fund, 0.10  1( 

Fire  Department  Fund, 0.90  ,, 

Light  Fund, . . . 1,30  „ 

Work-House  Fund, 0 25  (( 

Sanitary  Fund 0.05  ,, 

Park  Fund, 0.05  ,, 

Sewerage  Fund 0.10  ,, 

Street  Cleaning  Fund, , 0.20  ,, 

Sinking  Fund, 1.00  ,, 

Cincinnati  Hospital  Fund, 0.40  ,, 

City  Infirmary  Fund, 0.45  ,, 

House  of  Refuge  Fund, 0.20  ,, 

Street  Repairing  Fund,  ........  1.00  ,, 

Southern  Railroad  Sinking-Fund 1.30  it 

Interest  Fund, 10.85  ,, 


Total 20.70  ,, 


The  amount  of  taxable  property  upon  which  the  above  tax  was 
levied,  was  $179,430,142.00. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  at  this  date  is  $23,584,683.61. 
The  following  is  an  official  recapitulation  of  the  totals  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  general  fund: 


Receipts.  Disbursements. 


Balance  in  City  Treasury,  Jan.  1st,  1877,  $1,023,453  47 

General  Fund, 

587,783  79 

$581,554  99 

Wharfage  Fund, 

6,744  42 

12,187  24 

Watch  Fund, 

269,513  92 

271,627  97 

Interest  Fund, 

1. 4:53,007  74 

1,753,954  28 

Superior  Court  Fund. 

18,342  65 

18,908  44 

Fire  Department  Fund, 

. 206,726  24 

196,418  55 

Light  Fund, 

135,958  64 

138,423  41 

University  Fund, 

. 79,237  29 

89,165  53 

Work-House  Fund 

59,208  19 

63,359  03 

Sanitary  Fund 

. 17,842  65 

14,981  22 

Bounty  Fund, 

Park  Fund, 

18,538  52 

Sewerage  Fund 

22,502  f0 

21,029  13 

Street  Cleaning  Fund,  . . . . 

. 77,609  64 

77,999  63 

Sinking  Fund, 

449.342  39 

581,325  27 

Water  Works  Fund 

. 484,257  84 

470,456  92 

Cincinnati  Hospital  Fund, 

61,740  67 

86,033  27 

City  Infirmary  Fund,  . . . . 

. 66,449  27 

67,120  IS 

House  of  Refuge  Fund, 

51,944  77 

50,345  02 

Street  Repairing  Fund, 

. 193,250  78 

193,417  78 

Bridge  Fund 

17,842  65 

13,757  12 

Park  Sinking  Fund 

7,165  44 

Street  Improvement  Sinking  Fund, 

16,045  82 

20,766  25 

Public  Building  Sinking  Fund,  . 

44,938  88 

Burnet  Work-House  Lot  Fund, 

59  75 

Southern  R.  R.  Sinking  Fund,  . 

. 178,426  51 

178,426  51 

Market  Fund, 

4,297  81 

48  07 

Balance  in  City  Treasury,  January  1,  1878,  

503,665  05 

Totals, 

. $5,475,723  45 

$5,475,723  45 

The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  on 
the  first  of  January,  1878,  was  $23,534,683.61.  The  Bonds  were  is- 
ued  under  the  following  heads:  Bonds  for  Funding  City  Debt; 
For  Funding  Floating  Debt;  Loaned  to  Rail-Road  Companies ; 
Issued  for  Park  Purposes;  For  Payment  of  Bounties;  Water 
Works  Bonds;  School  Bonds;  Work-House  Bonds;  Hospital 
Bonds;  Sewerage  Bonds;  Improvement  Bonds;  Street  Improve- 
ment Bonds;  Miscellaneous.  The  following  is  a recapitulation  : 


Total  Amount  of  Bonds  issued, $24,147,696  20 

Amount  redeemed  to  date, 563,012  59 

Net  Debt,  31st  December,  1877 $23,584,683.61 


For  the.  year  1877,  the  following  levies  were  made  for  the 
Sinking  Fund:  for  Interest  Cincinnati  City  Debt.  10.34  mills; 
for  Redemption  of  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  Bonds,  1.30 
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mills;  for  Redemption  of  City  Debt,  1.00  mills. — Total,  13.14 
mills. 

City  Government. — Cincinnati  is  governed  by  a Mayor,  a 
Common  .Council,  and  various  boards,  including  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  the  Board  of 
City  Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  etc.  By 
a recent  law  the  Mayor  was  shorn  of  some  of  the  prerogatives 
formerly  pertaining  to  the  office,  and  the  power  of  the  Common 
Council  abridged  by  the  creation  of  a Board  of  Public  Works, 
recently  changed  to  a Board  of  City  Commissioners.  The  duties 
of  the  Mayor  are  still,  however,  of  a highly  important  character. 
He  has  a veto  on  all  the  ordinances  passed  by  the  Common 
Council.  By  his  messages  to  the  same  Body,  he  is  enabled  to 
make  the  most  valuable  suggestions,  and  he  is  the  medium  for 
all  official  communication  between  Cincinnati  and  other  cities. 

One  of  the  most  important  Boards  is  that  of  the  City  Com- 
missioners, which  holds  the  purse  strings  of  the  treasury,  and 
with  which  all  measures  for  the  appropriation  of  money  must 
originate.  This  Board  has  control  of  vast  interests,  and 
with  it  lies  the  appointment  of  the  great  mass  of  subor- 
dinate officers  of  the  government.  It  elects  the  City  Audi- 
tor, the  City  Civil  Engineer,  and  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Water-works,  Street  Cleaning  and  Street  Repairing  Departments, 
together  with  the  vast  number  of  employes  in  each  department 
named. 

The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  wields  also  a very  great  in- 
fluence. having  control  of  all  Police  matters,  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Chief  of  Police  and  Subalterns,  the  City  Iu- 
firmary,  near  Carthage,  the  Health  Office,  which  looks  after 
Sanitary  interests,  and  the  Markets. 

The  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  has  exclusive  control  of  the  Fire  Department,  in- 
cluding the  appointment  of  members,  and  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  appropriated  for  fire  purposes.  This  Board  is  indepen- 
dent of  Common  Council,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  tax  levy, 
which  is  fixed  by  the  finance  committee  of  that  body. 

The  City  Solicitor  is  elected  every  two  years  by  the 
people. 

The  Judge  of  the  Police  Court,  and  the  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  the  same,  are  elected  for  two-year  terms,  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  Police  Court  for  three  years.  These  Officers  are  essential  to 
the  City  Administration. 

The  City  Treasurer,  the  Wharf-master  and  Wharf-register, 
serve  a two-year  term.  They  are  elected  by  the  people. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  City  is  managed  by  a Board  of  five 
Trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  who  serve  without  conpen- 
sation,  and  are  appointed  for  three  years. 

The  Work-house  is  managed  by  a Board  of  five  Directors, 
nominated  by  the  Mayor,  and  confirmed  by  Council.  The  House 
of  Refuge  has  nine  Directors.  Two  are  appointed  by  the  Common 
Council,  two  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  two  by  the  Superior 
Court,  and  the  others  by  the  contributors  to  the  Refuge.  They 
serve  a term  of  three  years. 

The  Out-door  Poor  (those  not  admitted  to  the  City  Infirmary) 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sanitary  Police. 

Cincinnati  Hospital  is  under  the  management  of  a Board  of 
seven  Directors,  of  which  the  Mayor  is  ex-officio  Chairman. 
Three  are  appointed  by  the  Superior  and  three  by  the  Common 
Pleas  Courts,  and  serve  for  five  years. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  is  composed  of  thirty  members,  the 
city  being  divided  into  five  Aldermanic  districts,  and  six  Aider- 
men  elected  from  each  district.  The  Board  of  Councilmen,  which 
together  with  the  Aldermen  constitute  the  Common  Council,  is 
composed  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  twenty-five  wards  of 
the  city. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  elected  in  like  manner,  two  mem- 
bers from  each  Ward.  This  Board  has  charge  of  the  public 
library,  and  is  largely  represented  in  all  public  Educational  in- 
terests with  the  exception  of  McMicken  University,  which  is 
under  control  of  nineteen  directors,  eighteen  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed by  Council,  the  Mayor  being  a member  ex-officio. 


City  Infirmary,  The — Is  a municipal  institution,  affording 
relief  to  both  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers.  The  buildings,  which 
are  spacious  and  extensive,  are  upon  the  Carthage  road,  eight 
miles  north  of  the  City.  They  are  situated  on  a farm  belonging 
to  the  institution,  containing  160  acres  of  beautifully  rolling 
land.  The  position  commands  a fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  During  the  year  ending  1873,  large  additions  were 
made  to  the  buildings.  For  the  year  ending  December,  187S,  and 
comprised  in  the  last  report,  the  total  number  of  applications 
granted  was  9,739,  of  which  245  were  for  indoor,  and  9,494  for 
outdoor  relief,  showing  a decrease  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  On  the  1st  January,  1878,  there  were  576  inmates. 
The  total  amount  of  receipts  for  the  year  ending  January  1, 
1878,  derived  from  the  tax  duplicate  and  other  sources,  was 
$78,974,  and  the  disbursements  $70,849.  Of  the  receipts,  the 
garden  attached  to  the  Infirmary  iwoduced  $2,243,  and  the  farm 
$7,618. 

City  Officers. — Hon.  Chas.  Jacob,  Jr.,  Mayor;  Richard  C. 
Rohner,  City  Clerk;  S.  W.  Hoffman,  Auditor;  Henry  Knorr, 
Treasurer;  Henry  Stegner,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer;  Harry  D. 
Blackburn,  Pay-master ; P.  H.  Kumler,  City  Solicitor;  Alex. 
Kennel,  Wharf-master;  Michael  Quinlan,  Superintendent  of 
Markets;  C.  B.  Ebersole,  Milk  Inspector;  J.  V.  Guthrie,  Regis- 
ter Public  Landing;  John  Birnbauin,  City  Sealer.  Fred  Fisch- 
er, Hay  Weigher;  M.  F.  Wilson,  Judge  Police  Court;  Sam’l 
Smiley,  Jr.,  Clerk  Police  Court;  W.  F.  Doyle  and  Michael 
Spaeth,  Assistant  Clerks;  John  P.  Murphy,  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney; Henry  Yon  Martels,  Interpreter  of  Police  Court;  E.  G. 
Armstrong,  Sup’t  Police  Telegraph,  and  Leopold  Greenwald, 
City  Weigher. 

City  Park — Is  an  inclosed  green  plat,  ornamented  with  trees, 
shrubs,  flower  beds  and  a fountain  on  the  east  front  of  the  City 
Building. 

City  Work-House,  The — Is  upon  the  Colerain  turnpike,  one 
third  of  a mile  east  of  Mill  Creek,  and  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  City.  The  buildings  present  a very  fine  appearance, 
having  a frontage  of  150  feet.  In  the  south  or  main  wing  are 
contained  360  cells  for  male  prisoners;  all  are  built  in  a single 
block  of  six  tiers,  with  a hall  or  passage-way  surrounding  them 
224  feet  long  and  16  wide.  The  north  wing  (female  department) 
contains  240  cells,  built  on  one  solid  block,  and  a hall  orpassage- 
way  surrounding  it  162  feet  in  length  and  16  in  width.  Immedi- 
ately in  the  rear  and  center  of  the  main  building  are  the  domestic 
departments;  first  the  prisoners’  kitchen,  where  all  the  foodis  pre- 
pared and  passed  by  means  of  endless  belts,  to  the  prisoners, 
the  food  having  already  been  divided  into  the  proper  rations. 
The  labor  in  this  department  is  performed  by  female  prisoners 
under  the  supervision  of  a guard.  East  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
domestic  apartments  is  the  chapel,  a beautiful  hall  65  by  68  feet, 
30  feet  in  height,  and  capable  of  seating  nearly  600  persons. 
During  the  year  1873,  a large  and  commodious  workshop,  200 
feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  was  added  to  the  improvements,  af- 
fording ample  room  for  the  employment  of  any  number  of 
prisoners,  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  prison.  Commencing  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  north  wing  of  main  buildings  and  run- 
ning due  east  600  feet,  then  south  505  feet,  then  due  west  600  feet 
to  the  south  end  of  main  building,  is  a solid  stone  wall,  15  feet 
in  height,  and  inclosing  the  entire  back  part  of  main  structure, 
as  well  as  out-buildings,  the  entrance  to  which  is  made  through 
three  large  portals  or  gateways.  The  work-house  receives  adult 
criminals  convicted  of  minor  offenses.  It  is  managed  by  an  un- 
paid board  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  council.  In  1874  there 
were  4,175  prisoners  committed.  The  Work-house  was  opened  on 
the  17th  November,  1869.  The  total  balance  and  receipts  of  the 
Work-house  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1878,  was  $65,086; 
and  the  expenses,  $51,687.  The  number  of  prisoners  committed 
during  the  year  1878,  was  2,984,  and  the  number  discharged,  3,002. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners  committed  since  the  opening  of  the 
prison  was,  up  to  the  same  date,  33,709,  and  the  number  discharged, 
33,264.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  expenses  per 
capita : 
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Average  expense  of  food,  per  capita,  per  day,  . 10%  cents. 

Average  expense  of  clothing, 2 cents. 

Average  expense  of  light,  fuel,  furnishing,  transporta- 
tion, hospital,  sundries  and  services,  per  capita, 
per  day, 21  cents. 

Average  expense,  per  capita,  per  day,  for  improve- 
ments and  repairs, % cents. 

Average  cost  of  prisoners  each  day,  per  capita,  for 

1878,  including  all  expenditures,  . . .34  cents. 

Average  cost,  per  capita,  for  1877,  . . . .38%  cents. 

Total  amount  expended  1878, $51,687  19 

Total  amount  expended  1877, 61,633  53 

The  occupations  of  the  prisoners  committed  during  1878,  were 
as  follows : Males,  laborers,  1097  ; mechanics,  706  ; professions,  95; 
various  other  occupations,  311.  Females,  prostitutes,  415  ; house- 
work, etc.,  360.  The  officers  for  year  ending  December  1879,  are: 
William  Dunn,  Superintendent;  William  L.  Thompson,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  and  Secretary ; Francis  Dowling,  Physician ; 
Geo.  W.  Neare,  Jr.,  Captain  of  the  Guard;  Miss  Mary  Shaffer, 
Matron. 

Clearing  House  (See  Banks). 

Clerk  of  the  Courts.  — The  Clerk  of  the  Courts  is 
elected  every  three  years  by  the  voters  of  Hamilton  Coun- 
ty. Lewis  G.  Bernard  is  the  present  incumbent.  The 
Courts  in  which  he  officiates  are  the  Common  Pleas,  Dis- 
trict, and  Superior.  His  salary  is  five  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  All  fees  collected  in  excess  of  that  sum  are 
turned  over  to  the  Fee  Commissioners.  The  excess  of 
fees  is  sometimes  as  high  as  $10,000.  Mr.  Bernard  has 
twelve  deputies,  and  as  many  clerks.  The  deputies  are  : 

Emil  Hoffman,  Issuing  Deputy;  J.  II.  Garrison,  Index 
Deputy;  Jos.  Shelt.  Book-keeper;  Henry  Bertling,  Ex- 
ecution Deputy;  M.  K,  Drake,  Deputy  in  Boom  1 Com- 
mon Pleas;  J.  J.  Farrell,  Deputy  in  Room  2 Common 
Pleas;  E.  A.  Lucius,  Deputy  in  Boom  3 Common  Pleas;  C. 
McDevitt,  Deputy  in  Boom  4 Common  Pleas;  PI.  C.  Ilolabird, 
Deputy  in  Boom  5 Common  Pleas;  Jos.  Furst,  Deputy  in  Boom 
1 Superior  Court;  B.  J.  Manning,  Deputy  in  Room  2 Superior 
Court;  Joseph  Seiter,  Deputy  in  Room  3 Superior  Court. 

Cleves— A flourishing  village  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  750 
inhabitants,  possesses  a Presbyterian  and  a Methodist  Church, 
and  good  public  school.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  I.  C.  & 

L.  and  O.  & M.  Railroads  16  miles  from  Cincinnati. 

CLIFTON.  — Among  the  many  suburbs  of  Cincinnati, 
there  is  no  one  that  is  more  favorably  known  than  Clif- 
ton. Its  beautiful  drives,  splendid  improvements,  and 
fine  prospects,  have  been  for  years  among  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  Cincinnati’s  surroundings.  The  configura- 
tion of  the  land  is  such  that  the  entire  district  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  country  seats ; and  this  is  specially  true  of 
that  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  point  where  the  hills  be- 
gin rapidly  to  descend  to  the  Millcreek  Valley.  Every 
person  who  has  passed  along  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 

Dayton  Railroad,  or  the  common  roads  that  run  through 
the  valley  of  Millcreek,  remembers  the  noble  hills  that 
sweep  around  for  several  miles  to  the  east,  covered  with 
rich  foliage  orluxuriantgrass,  with  now  and  then  a tower, 
a buttress,  or  a veranda,  partially  disclosed  by  openings  in  the  I 
forest  trees.  These  highlands  are  Clifton,  from  the  slopes  of 
w hich  the  beholder  looks  out  upon  a valley  of  great  extent  and  | 
of  rare  beauty.  For  many  miles  to  the  north  are  suburban  I 
places,  beautiful  farms,  comfortable  farm-houses,  fields  rich  in 
pasturage,  interspersed  with  beautiful  groves.  Beyond  arc  the 
grand  hills,  their  sides  covered  with  verdure  and  dotted  with 
the  houses  of  thrifty  farmers.  Through  the  valley  the  creek 
wanders,  and  the  landscape  is  scarcely  ever  without  a railroad 
train  to  lend  it  additional  interest. 

Clifton  is  purely  a suburban  place.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
town  aboutit.  There  is  neither  store,  grocery,  mechanic’s  shop, 
nor  saloon,  and  the.  whole  place  is  so  completely  under  the  con- 


trol of  those  who  desire  to  keep  it  for  purposes  of  country  resi- 
dence, that  it  must  be  many  years  before  the  general  character 
of  the  place  can  change.  Of  course,  it  will  become  more  thickly 
settled.  Each  year  the  inhabitants  will  increase  in  numbers, 
until  it  will  become  less  retired;  but  it  will  be  among  the  last 
places  about  Cincinnati  that  will  suffer  from  encroachments  of 
business. 

While  there  are  fewer  buildings  in  Clifton  than  in  other  sub- 
urbs, there  is  also  more  difference  in  size  and  value.  The  ex- 
tremes are  the  neat  cottage,  with  its  airy  verandas  and  witching 
vines  and  flowers,  and  the  palatial  residence,  with  massive  walls, 
and  porches,  and  imposing  tower,  upon  which  wealth  has  freely 
used  the  skill  of  the  best  mechanics  and  artists,  and  to  adorn 
which  the  galleries  of  Europe  have  been  made  to  pay  tribute. 
The  tender  plant  that  bears  its  tiny  flowers  and  scents  the  air 
with  its  delicate  perfume  bears  quite  as  necessary  a part  in  the 
landscape  as  the  great  forest  tree,  under  whose  branches  flocks 
and  herds  find  shelter  from  the  storm. 

Clifton  Avenue,  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  Lafayette 
Avenue,  from  the  former  to  the  property  of  Mrs.  Bowler,  has  on 
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one  side  an  asphaltum  pavement,  as  solid  and  beautiful  as  can 
anywhere  be  found.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Avenue  is  the 
handsome  residence  of  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.,  with  tower  and 
veranda,  and  a little  further  along  is  the  large  roomy  mansion 
of  J.  Burnett  Resor,  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  Besor  & Co. 


RESIDENCE  OF  J.  BURNETT  RESOR,  ESQ.,  CLIFTON. 

On  Lafayette  Avenue  is  situated  the  home  and  grounds  of 
Henry  Probasco,  the  gentleman  who  presented  Cincinnati  with 
the  great  Fountain;  they  are  the  finest  in  the  suburbs  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  grounds  are  spacious  and  varied  in  their  attrac- 
tions, and  the  house  rich  in  all  that  delights  the  eye. 

The  house  is  constructed  of  blue  limestone.  The  quoins, 
angles  and  buttresses  are  of  freestone,  each  piece  of  which  is 
hammer-marked  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  rough  limestone. 
I lie  walls  are  of  rubble-work,  the  face  of  the  stone  having  been 
untouched  by  chisel  or  hammer.  The  general  style  is  Anglo- 
Norman.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  seventy  in 
width,  fronting  southwardly.  In  front  is  a massive  stone  terrace, 
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which  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The  house  is 
entered  through  a magnificent  stone  porch,' with  elegant  Nor- 
man arches.  At  the  northeast  end  of  the  edifice  is  a porte  eochere, 
constructed  of  freestone,  and  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a 
round  tower,  which  springs  from  the  walls  of  the  main  stairway. 
The  whole  external  appearance  of  the  building . is  one  of 
spaciousness  without  useless  room,  of  dignity  without  coldness, 
of  variety  without  the  loss  of  harmony. 

Running  through  the  building  from  the  main  porch  is  the 
grand  hall,  seventy  by  fifteen  feet.  This  is  wainscoted  with  oak, 
cedar  and  white  pine,  and  ceiled  with  white  pine  and  oak. 
These  materials  are  all  finished  in  the  highest  degree. 

Intersecting  the  main  hall  on  the  right,  as  you  enter  the  build- 
ing from  the  front,  is  a side  hall,  capacious,  though  of  less  width 
than  the  principal  one.  This  leads  directly  to  the  porte  cocherc. 
From  this  hall  two  large  arched  doors  lead,  the  one  to  the  north 
into  the  library,  the  other  to  the  south  into  the  parlor.  The  li- 
brary is  thirty-five  by  twenty-five  feet,  terminating  on  the  north 
in  a spacious  bay  window.  The  walls,  shelves  and  sides  are  of 
cedar,  and  the  air  is  loaded  with  the  grateful  perfume  of  the 
wood.  The  books  are  contained  on  shelves  that  are  intersected 
at  short  intervals  by  oak  columns.  The  latter  are  surmounted 
by  capitals  of  solid  oak,  upon  which  are  exquisitely  carved  rep- 
resentative leaves  and  flowers  of  the  flora  of  this  country.  From 
these  columns  spring  arches  which  contain  niches  for  busts  and 
statuettes.  All  the  panels  of  the  room  are  red  cedar,  while  the 
ceiling  is  frescoed  in  harmony  with  the  architectural  character 
of  the  room.  The  library  table  is  constructed  of  the  best  quality 
of  oak,  carved  in  an  elaborate  and  unique  manner,  and  is  a mas- 
terpiece of  art. 
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Immediately  opposite  the  library  is  the  parlor,  a room  thirty 
by  twenty-four  feet,  entered  from  the  side  hall  through  a mas- 
sive circular  doorway  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  room  it- 
self, independent  of  its  expensive  pictures,  its  rare  mosaics,  and 
its  superb  furniture,  is  a work  of  art.  The  cornice  is  of  varied 
finish,  and  in  the  ceiling  there  is  a wonderful  combination  of 
colors  and  shades.  This  room  contains  two  massive  bay  win- 
dows, which  arc  approached  through  arches  of  oak,  supported  by 
highly-polished  pillars  of  the  same  material.  The  soffit  of  the 
arch  in  the  front  bay  window  is  embellished  throughout  its 
length  with  a representation  of  the  honeysuckle  carved  in  oak, 
which  is  a work  of  rare  perfection.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars 
are  also  carved  to  harmonize  with  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

The  reception  room,  dining-room  and  bed  chambers  are  all  in 
unison  with  the  remainder  of  the  house.  The  stairway  is  a su- 
perb design  and  a triumph  of  mechanical  skill.  The  wood-work 
of  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  like  the  remainder  of  the  house,  even 


to  the  sash  of  the  windows,  is  of  solid  oak.  Mr.  Probasco’s  ample 
grounds  are  in  keeping  with  the  house  erected  upon  them.  The 
improvement  of  them  was  begun  immediately  after  the  pur- 
chase; and  the  present  perfect  state,  with  the  gentle  slopes,  the 
gradual  rise  and  fall  of  the  surface,  has  been  attained  by  years 
of  labor  and  large  expenditure.  Deep  ravines  have  been  fill c.d , 
elevations  cut  down  and  inequalities  reconciled,  until  the  pres- 
ent grounds  bear  no  resemblance  to  their  condition  twenty  years 
ago.  Besides  the  beautiful  lawns  which  surround  Mr.  Probasco’s 
residence,  he  has  almost  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees.  In  addition  to  the  forest  trees  of  America, 
he  has  a large  collection  of  foreign  beech,  ash,  oak,  elm  and  ma- 
ple, and  a valuable  collection  of  evergreens,  gathered  from  var- 
ious countries  of  the  globe.  The  Pyrenees,  the  Himalayas  and 
the  R^cky  Mountains  have  each  made  their  contribution. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Probasco  has  a rosarium,  in  which  lie  has 
four  thousand  roses.  lie  has  also  a beautiful  collection  of  varic- 
gatcd-leaf  plants  and  hardy  shrubs,  together  with  many  hardy 
ferns.  This  is  a meager  description  of  the  floral  beauties  of  this 
place.  If  space  would  permit,  there  could  be  given  a formidable 
list  of  plants  and  flowers  which  the  forests  and  gardens  of  the 
world  have  contributed.  In  addition  to  other  treasures,  Mr.  Pro- 
basco has  been  quietly  but  rapidly  collecting  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  valuable  libraries  in  the  United  States,  and  adorning 
his  residence  with  some  of  the  most  expensive  and  meritorious 
works  of  art  ever  brought  to  this  country.  Before  entering  the 
house,  we  meet  upon  the  terrace  Kiss’s  Amazon,  in  bronze.  Of 
these  there  are  but  three  in  existence:  the  colossal  one  before 
the  palace  in  Berlin,  one  in  possession  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  one  here  alluded  to,  purchased  of  the  widow  of  the  artist 
by  Mr.  Probasco,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Europe.  In  marble, 
there  are  “San  Souci,”  by  Ives ; “Reading  Girl,”  by  Magni; 
“Cordelia,”  a bust  of  exquisite  workmanship,  by  Conolly;  the 
“Reading  Girl,”  by  Tantardini ; “Innocence,”  by  Prof.  Fedi,  of 
Florence;  “Ruth,”  by  Rogers.  In  addition  to  these  are  splen- 
did mosaics,  one  of  them  representing  Rome  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Coliseum— a work  of  unusual  excellence.  There  are  also 
two  Mosaic  tables — one  Roman  and  the  other  Florentine— which 
are  rare  and  expensive  works  of  art. 

To  the  superb  gallery  of  paintings,  comprising  some  of  the 
most  costly  and  beautiful  ever  brought  to  this  country,  no  more 
than  a passing  notice  can  be  given.  The  library  is  filled  with 
books  of  remote  antiquity,  as  well  as  many  volumes,  attractive 
and  useful,  of  modern  times.  It  contains  nearly  one  hundred 
copies  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible,  a few  of  which  are 
upon  vellum,  comprising  those  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
German,  French,  Irish,  etc.  The  collection  is  particularly  rich 
in  early  illuminated  manuscripts,  commencing  with  a matchless 
copy  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  also  con- 
tains exquisite  and  rare  Missals  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries;  the  earliest  printed  copies  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  a magnificent  Latin  Bible,  printed  on  vellum,  in 
Venice,  in  1480;  the  first  Bible  printed  in  Greek,  by  Aldus,  in 
1518 ; rare  and  complete  English  Bibles,  of  1539,  1541,  1549,  15G8, 
1585,  and  splendid  copies  of  the  present  version  of  1G11 ; the 
“Holie  Bible,  conteynyng  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Newe,”  of 
1568,  called  the  Bishop’s  Bible,  and  the  magnificent  Polyglot  of 
Walton,  in  eight  volumes.  The  collection  is  likewise  rich  in  the 
various  editions  of  Shakespeare,  commencing  with  a very  valua- 
ble first  folio  of  1623,  as  well  as  the  works  of  Dante,  beginning 
with  the  superb  folio  of  1481.  containing  nineteen  copper-plates. 
Copper-plates  were  used  in  printing  in  that  year  for  the  first 
time.  There  are  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the 
earliest  printing,  among  them  specimens  of  the  earliest  Aldines, 
Elzevirs  and  Pynsons,  and  coming  down  to  the  most  superb  speci- 
mens of  modern  times,  including  copies  of  works  that  took  the 
medals  at  the  French  Exposition,  to  which  may  be  added  rare 
specimens  of  rich  and  expensive  binding.  Natural  History,  too, 
is  specially  represented  in  this  collection.  Here  are  found 
Audubon’s  Birds,  elephant  folio,  Gould’s  Humming-Birds,  etc., 
besides  a rare  collection  of  illustrated  works  generally.  From 
I this  enumeration,  meager  as  itis.the  reader  may  form  an  idea  of 
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the  richness  of  this  collection  of  literature  and  art.  To  it  might 
be  added  almost  indefinitely  books,  works  of  art,  souvenirs  and 
curiosities.  Among  the  latter  is  found  the  gold  medal  which 
the  King  of  Prussia  gave  Humboldt.  This,  by  the  will 
of  that  illustrious  man,  passed  to  one  of  his  servants, 
who  sold  it  to  Asher  & Co.,  booksellers  of  Berlin,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Probasco.  To  complete 
the  rare  attractions  of  Mr.  Probasco’s  place,  he  enjoys  to 
the  full  extent  the  splendid  panorama  of  the  valley  to  the 
northward  from  his  residence;  thus  combining  in  one 
home,  the  charming  attractions  of  nature  with  the  rich 
contributions  of  literature  and  art. 

Adjoining  Mr.  Probasco’s  on  the  west  are  the  premises  of 
George  K.  Shoenberger.  Mr.  Shoenberger  has  forty  acres 
of  land,  the  general  characteristics  of  which  are  not 
unlike  the  remainder  of  the  fine  sites  that  are  found 
on  the  brow  of  this  hill — Mr.  Shoenberger,  however, 
having  for  his  house  the  advantage  of  a position  upon  a 
spur,  that  gives  him  a superb  outlook.  The  ground 
falls  suddenly  to  the  southwest  and  north,  leaving 
the  house  on  the  point  of  a longspur  running  from  the 
east.  The  edifice  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  and 
beautiful  within  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati.  The  style 
of  the  building  is  of  the  French  Gothic  domestic  order. 


to  correspond  with  the  remainder  of  the  building.  In 
the  lateral  hall,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  the  grand 
stairway.  It  consists  of  two  flights,  approaching  each  other  from 
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opposite  ends  of  the  hall  to  a common  landing,  from  which 
return  flights  conduct  to  the  second  story.  This  arrange- 
ment is  unique  and  beautiful.  The  same  hall  communi- 
cates with  the  picture  gallery,  which  is  immediately  on 
the  south.  The  latter  is  fifty  feet  in  length  by  twenty- 
five  in  width;  it  has  a ceiling  twenty  feet  in  height  and 
is  finished  in  a style  to  best  serve  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  used.  Connecting  with  the  main  hall  on  the  right 
is  the  billiard  room  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  and,  on  the 
left,  a dining  room,  eighteen  by  twenty-five  feet,  the  latter 
connecting  with  a breakfast  room  by  two  sets  of  double 
doors.  The  porte  cochere,  sixteen  by  twenty-six  feet,  is 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  cut  freestone,  and,  in 
architectural  beauty,  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  part  of 
the  building.  The  ceilings  of  the  lower  floor  are  fifteen 
feet  in  height;  of  the  second  floor,  fourteen  feet.  The 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  of  the  second  floor  conforms 
generally  to  that  of  the  first.  The  bed  chambers  arc  large, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  modern  conveniences.  The 
basement  contains  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.,  with  ample 
cellars.  The  general  finish  of  the  building  inside  is  very 
elaborate  and  picturesque.  Hard  wood  enters  largely 
into  the  composition,  and  the  best  materials  has  been 
used  throughout.  The  building  is  covered  with  slate. 
The  main  tower,  rising  from  the  end  of  the  west  hall,  is 
fourteen  by  twenty  feet,  with  staircase-turret  attached. 
The  whole  rises  eighty  feet  from  the  ground.  In  front 
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The  house  is  built  of  blue  limestone,  with  freestone 
trimmings  of  an  elaborate  character.  The  walls  are 
uncoursed  ashlar  work.  The  entire  building  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  feet  in  width.  This  is  the  measurement 
from  the  outer  points.  The  area  of  the  ground  floor  is 
about  ten  thousand  square  feet.  The  building  faces 
the  north,  and  is  entered  through  a magnificent  cut- 
stone  porch,  twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  that  opens  im- 
mediately to  the  main  hall,  which  is  twenty  feet  wide  and 
twenly:six  feet  deep.  This  hall  leads  to  a lateral  one,  ten 
by  fifty-two  feet,  and  is  continuous  with  one  running 
south,  ten  feet  wide  by  fifty-seven  feet  in  length.  The 
main  hall  is  open  to  the  roof,  with  a gallery  around 
it  at  the  second  story.  This  is  paneled  and  rich ly  fres- 
coed and  open-timbered  at  the  ceiling.  The  main  hall 
opens  to  the  parlor,  on  (lie  right — a room  forty  feet  long  by 
twenty-seven  feet  wide.  The  front  of  this  room  con- 
sists of  two  magnificent  bay  windows.  On  the  left 
of  the  hall  is  the  library,  eighteen  by  twenty-six  feet,  finished  | of 
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feet,  wide  upon  which  a carriage  drive  has  been  constructed. 
There  is  also  a stone  terrace  on  the  east,  twenty  feet  wide. 

On  the  southeas  t corner  of  Glenway  and  Brookline  Avenue, 
P.  II.  Hartmann,  Esq.,  consul  for  Belgium  and  Holland,  has  a 
very  tasteful  residence.  The  house  is  a two-story  brick,  amply 
supplied  with  verandas,  and,  in  addition,  has  what  is  beautiful, 
but  rare  in  this  country,  a bay  window  at  the  angle.  His  dwell- 
ing is  furnished  with  modern  improvements,  and  his  command- 
ing lot  of  five  acres  gives  him  an  outlook  which  is  exceedingly 
desirable. 

On  the  south  side  of  Ludlow  Avenue,  west  of  Clifton  Avenue,  is 
the  new  residence  of  Richard  Smith,  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 
Few  persons  have  been  so  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  sites. 
From  an  elevated  position,  Mr.  Smith  looks  out  upon  the 
splendid  improvements  on  the  north,  and  enjoys  the  distant 
landscapes  in  which  this  locality  is  so  rich.  His  residence  is  of 
brick,  two  stories ; with  observatory,  and  spacious  portico  looking 
to  the  Avenue.  His  parlors,  library,  and  every  thing,  indeed,  per- 
taining to  the  premises,  are  characterized  by  simple  elegance. 
The  entire  house  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  no 
appointment  seems  wanting  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  complete 
suburban  homes. 

A wonderful  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  lands  in 
this  locality  since  public  attention  was  first  turned  in  this 
direction.  In  the  year  1844,  James  Robb,  of  New  Orleans,  a 
prominent  banker,  purchased  about  sixty-five  acres  of  land,  for 
which  he  paid  $65  per  acre.  In  1849  this  was  sold  by  him  for 
$275  per  acre,  and  six  years  afterward  a portion  of  the  same 
lands  was  sold  for  $1,000  per  acre.  Early  in  1868  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Bryant  estate,  on  Clifton  and  Ludlow  Avenues,  sold 
at  an  average  of  about  $3,000  per  acre.  This  indicates  that 
eligible  lands  in  this  locality  have  increased  about  forty-six 
hundred  per  cent,  in  twenty-four  years. 

Cuvier  Club. — Iu  1871,  a few  gentlemen,  fond  of  field 
sports,  determined  to  form  a sportsmen’s  society,  whose  object 
should  be  to  elevate  the  tone  of  field  sports  and  to  en- 
force the  game  laws.  They  met  at  long  intervals,  and 
their  meetings  were  of  a desultory  nature,  but  their 
membership  increased.  Subsequently  the  original  idea 
of  a sportsmen’s  club  solely  was  abandoned  by  them,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  enlarge  their  scope  so  as  to  include 
game  preservation.  Out  of  this  resolution  sprang 
the  Ohio  State  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Game  and 
Fish,  for  such  was  the  title  adopted  by  the  new  society. 

It  began  its  errand  weak  in  numbers,  and  poor  in  purse. 

Its  early  meetings  were  held  in  the  law  office  of  Hon.  Thos. 

A.  L~>gan  and  others.  An  attendance  of  ten  or  twelve 
was  deemed  a full  attendance.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
society,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  was  a fixed  purpose  in 
the  minds  of  its  founders,  and  they  determined  that  the 
society  should  not  perish,  and  that  it  should  acquire 
a local  habitation,  as  well  as  name.  Upon  their  personal 
responsibility  they  rented  the  front  room  in  the  present 
building,  No.  200  West  Fourth  street.  Here  they  persist- 
ed in  their  endeavors,  encouraging  the  old,  and  solicit- 
ing new  members,  until  their  enterprise  seemed  placed 
on  a permanent  basis.  It  was  then  resolved  to  rent  the 
present  spacious  rooms  in  the  rear,  and  this  was  done 
once  more  upon  the  personal  responsibility  of  a few,  for 
the  pecuniary  liabilities.  The  last  regular  meeting,  in 
the  front  room,  was  upon  Februrary  5,  1874.  The  name 
of  the  society  had  proved  too  cumbersome,  and  it  was 
changed  to  the  Cuvier  Club.  Throughout  the  year  1874 
there  was  gradual  progress.  Upon  January  1,  1875,  the 
club  issued  its  invitations  to  the  citizens  at  large,  and 
received  the  calls  of  about  500  visitors.  The  effect  of  this 
open  display  was  most  beneficial.  Those  who  never  before 
had  dreamed  of  the  existence  of  the  club,  or  of  such  a collection 
(which,  by  this  time,  had  been  increased  by  the  Florida  collection 
and  by  private  donations),  became  warmly  interested.  New  mem- 
bers gladly  joined,  and  the  treasury  began  to  assume  healthful 
proportions.  During  1875  the  club  grew  rapidly  in  numbers,  in 


importance,  in  influence,  and  in  public  regard,  until  now,  it  has 
assumed  such  proportions,  and  achieved  such  results,  as  to 
leave  its  future  of  usefulness  and  celebritj7  no  longer  in  doubt. 
Its  receptions  upon  New  Years  have  been  continued  annually, 
and  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  prominent  of 
the  social  events  of  that  day.  The  cabinet  of  collections  is  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  most  select  and  judiciously  arranged  in 
the  country,  and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  largest.  The 
rooms  are  handsomely  furnished.  The  library  is  filled  with  works 
of  value,  and  enlivened  by  home  and  foreign  publications, 
newspapers,  etc.  A large  fund  has  already  been  accumulated 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  such  a building  as  will  be  a pride 
to  the  club,  and  an  ornament  to  the  city.  From  12  to  2,  daily, 
the  rooms  are  always  open  to  ladies  and  children.  On  fixed 
days,  by  invitation,  the  pupils  of  the  various  schools  visit  for 
instruction  and  inspection.  Strangers  can  always  obtain  cards 
of  invitation  by  applying  to  either  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Messrs.  Harris,  Logan  and  Marsh.  The  officers  of  the  club 
are:  L.  A.  Harris,  President;  Thos.  A.  Logan,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  Theo.  Marsh,  Treasurer;  and  J.  F.  Blackburn,  Re- 
cord i ng'  Secretary. 

Coal  Elevators. — There  are  fourteen  elevators  engaged  in 
hoisting  coal  from  the  barges  in  the  river  to  the  first  plateau  of 
the  City.  They  are  dotted  along  the  river  bank  from  Pendleton, 
on  the  east,  to  Millcreek,  on  the  west ; but  the  majority  of  them 
are  between  the  foot  of  Vine  street  and  the  Fifth  street  landing. 
They  are  owned,  respectively,  by  S.  W.  Bard,  Wm.  II.  Brown, 
A.  Buchanan  & Co.,  Campbell  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Collier,  Budd  & 
Co.,  Consolidated  Coal  A Mining  Co.,  R.  H.  Fleming,  Keystone 
Coal  Co.,  Marmet  A Co.,  Phillips  Coal  Elevator  Co.,  Ross  ALysle, 
Daniel  Stone  A Co.,  T.  B.  Stcnc  A Co.,  and  the  West  End  Coal 
Elevator  Co.  There  is  also  a large  railroad  Ccal  Elevator  in  the 
Millcreek  Valley,  north  of  Harrison  Avenue,  where  all  coal 
brought  to  the  City  by  rail  is  handled,  re-shipped  to  other  places 
or  supplied  to  railways  and  City  consumers. 


SCENE  NEAR  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  I.  N.  LABOYTEAIIX,  ESQ. 

College  Hill — Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of  the 
City,  and  is  a name  with  which  nearly  every  one  acquainted 
with  Cincinnati  is  familiar.  It  stands  on  a conspicuous  emi- 
nence on  the  northwest  of  the  City,  and  was  settled  in  1855.  It 
reveals,  from  various  points,  views  highly  picturesque,  and  iu 
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some  places  almost  rivaling  mountain  regions  in  beauty  and  ex- 
tent. It  has  many  elegant  residences  with  highly  cultivated 
grounds,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  charming  Sum- 
mer retreats,  the  air  being  salubrious  and  the  locality  most  re- 
markably healthy.  In  1866  the  village  was  incorporated,  and 
since  that  time  the  authorities  have  entered  upon  a general  sys- 
tem of  improvement.  Streets  have  been  laid  out  and  macad- 
amized, sidewalks  authorized  and  constructed,  new  school  build- 
ings erected,  and  a general  advance  made  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a village.  The  principal  churches 
of  College  Hill  are  the  First  Presbyterian  church  and  Grace 
Episcopal  church.  The  First  Presbyterian  was  organized  in 
1853,  by  thirty-three  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Mt. 
Pleasant.  It  is  a capacious  brick  structure,  well  finished,  with 
gallery,  white  pine  pews,  good  furniture,  neat  lecture  room  on 
the  same  floor,  and  a thousand-dollar  organ.  Grace  Episcopal 
church  was  organized  in  1866.  The  congregation  occupied  the 
chapel  of  Farmers’  College  until  early  in  1867,  when  they  com- 
pleted, on  the  site 
of  the  old  Cary’s 
Academy,  on  the 
corner  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Colerain 
Avenues,  at  an  ex- 
pense, including 
lot,  of  $16,000,  a 
beautiful  brick 
edifice,  which  is  a 
great  credit  to  the 
society.  Its  ex- 
treme length,  in- 
cluding porch,  is 
seventy-eight  feet; 
length  of  transept, 
sixty-five  feet. 

The  lecturns  are 
neat  pieces  of 
workmanship,  in 
black  walnut, 
while  the  white 
marble  font,  which 
stands  just  outside 
the  chancel  is  a 
work  of  simple  ele- 
gance.- There  is, 
in  addition,  a 
church  erected  on 
Cedar  avenue,  for 
the  use  of  the 
various  denomin- 
ations of  the  color- 
ed people. 

The  drives  in 
the  vicinity  of 
College  Hill  are  remarkable  for  great  beauty.  That  leading 
from  the  village  by  the  Laurel  Avenue  and  Groesbeck  road  to 
Spring  Grove  Avenue  is  particularly  romantic.  About  a mile 
from  College  Ilill  the  horseshoe  is  passed.  The  scene  at  this 
point  is  superb,  the  deep  valley  on  the  left,  and  the  high 
hills  beyond,  reflecting  every  variety  of  light  and  shade.  A 
short  distance  from  the  horseshoe  is  the  beautiful  residence 
and  charming  grounds  of  T.  C.  Campbell,  Esq. 

The  drive  from  College  Hill  direct  to  Cumminsville  is  also  full 
of  beauty,  the  road  being  lined  with  glorious  landscape  views. 
Near  the  toll-gate,  between  the  two  places,  are  beautiful  woods, 
in  Summer  time  alive  with  birds;  this  place  is  called  Tangle- 
wood.  A valley  of  superb  beauty,  with  a small  creek  meandering 
through  it,  is  on  one  side  of  the  road.  On  a hillside,  near  the 
spot  indicated  in  the  engraving,  is  the  residence  of  I.  N.  Laboy- 
tcaux,  Esq.,  surrounded  by  primitive  woods,  the  grounds  63 
acres  in  extent,  with  superb  views  on  all  sides.  The  house  is  oc- 
tagonal, with  a proportionate  number  of  gables,  and' probably 


the  only  house  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Each  gable  has 
its  own  special  balcony,  and  the  columns  supporting  them  all 
rest  upon  a porch  extending  round  the  whole  house,  and  meas- 
uring 232  feet.  The  room  in  the  center  of  the  hall  is  28  feet 
square.  The  view  from  the  windows  is  wonderfully  extensive, 
and  includes  no  less  than  fifteen  different  villages. 

College  Hill  Narrow-Gauge  Railway.  — A new  Rail- 
way, narrow-gauge,  running  from  the  west  line  of  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery  and  Winton  Place,  through  College  Hill  to  Mt. 
Health)'.  The  road  is  well  equipped,  and  supplies  a long-felt 
want  to  the  citizens  of  those  beautiful  suburbs,  whose  only  pre" 
vious  means  of  transit  to  and  from  the  city  was  by  omnibus  or 
private  conveyance,  ten  miles  over  a dusty  turnpike.  Six 
trains  are  run  daily  each  way,  making  connections  at  Spring 
Grove  with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton,  Marietta  & 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Dayton  Short  Line  Railroad,  by  which  pas- 
sengers are  landed  either  at  the  C.,  H.  & D.  Depot,  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Hoadly  streets,  or  at  the  I.  & C.  Depot  on  Plum  and 

Pearl. 

College  o f 
Dental  Surgery 
(See  Ohio  College 
of  Dental  Surgery). 

College  o f 
Medicine  and 
SURGERY.-Found- 
ed  in  1851.  The 
College  building 
is  situated  at  104 
George  Street,  be- 
tween John  and 
Smith  streets,  and 
for  comfort  and 
convenience,  and 
general  adaptation 
for  all  the  purposes 
of  a medical  col. 
lege,  is  unexcelled 
by  any  in  the 
country.  Centrally 
situated,  and  con- 
venient to  board- 
ing houses,  the 
Cincinnati  Hos- 
pital, and  street 
railroads,  it  is 
nevertheless  built 
upon  a quiet, 
pleasant  street,  re- 
moved from  the 
noise  and  din  of 
the  busy  city. 
Faculty. — D.  D. 
c,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery — Dean;  Abijah  J.  Miles,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Disenscs 
of  Women  and  Children  and  Clinical  Gynajcology — Secretary; 
Jacob  Trush,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Dermatology;  Chauncey  R.  Stuntz,  AM.,  Ml)., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology;  William  Adam 
Rothacker,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Venereal  Diseases;  Joseph  Aub,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  and  Clinical  Opthnlmology 
and  Otology;  Asa  B.  Isham,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology; 
Joshua  W.  Underhill,  M.I).,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics;  George  E.  Walton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine;  W.  A. 
Rothacker,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy;  Theodore  M. 
Wlttkamp,  M.D.,  Assistant  to  Chair  of  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children;  John  M.  Shaller,  M.I).,  Assistant  to  Chair  of  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Medicine;  George  T.  Greer,  M.D.,  Assistant 
to  Chair  of  Physiology,  and  Demonstrator  of  Histology. 
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Fees. — General  ticket  for  the  regular  session,  $75.00;  Matri- 
culation fee,  annually,  $5.00;  Demonstrator’s  ticket,  $5.00;  Hos- 
pital ticket,  $5.00;  Graduation  fee,  $25.00.  D.  D.  Bramble,  M. 
D. , 169  Broadway,  Dean;  Abijah  J.  Miles,  M.  D.,  298  Vine,  Sec- 
retary. 

College  of  Music,  Tiie — Has  rooms  for  study  and  practice 
in  the  great  Music  Hall  Building.  The  rooms  are  large,  well 
lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  well  warmed  in  winter.  The  small 
hall  of  the  building,  capable  of  seating  500  persons,  is  used  for 
lectures,  chorus  classes  and  ensemble  playing.  The  aim  of  the 
College  is  to  impart  instruction;  theoretically  and  practically,  in 
all  branches  of  musical  education.  The  plan  of  instruction 
adopted  is  intended  to  give  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  become 
a professional  musician,  a methodical,  scientific,  and  complete 
education,  and  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  amateur  who  wishes 
to  learn  one  or  more  special  branches  of  the  art  and  science  of 
music.  While  this  most  advanced  and  thorough  instruction 
will  be  given  in  the  College,  young  girls  and  boys,  or  persons 
who  have  never  been  taught  even  the  rudiments  of  the  art  are 
received.  Professors  have  been  engaged  for  the  theory  of  music 
and  its  practice  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  special  in- 
struction is  given  in  German  and  Italian  and  English  Elocution, 
as  far  as  it  is  an  essential  part  of  vocalization.  Students  may 
select  one  or  more  orchestral  instruments  and  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  ensemble  playing,  and  that  instruction  which  comes 
from  attending  the  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the  grand  orches- 
tra, as  well  as  the  usual  solo  method.  Students  who  have  at- 
tended the  College  for  at  least  a year  have  free  admission  to  the 
chorus  classes,  the  general  lectures  and  orchestral  rehearsals. 
These  chorus  classes  have  a wider  scope  than  mere  chorus  sing- 
ing. Pupils  are  instructed  in  all  such  points  relating  to  time, 
accent,  rhythm,  musical  expression,  etc.,  as  will  enable  them  to 
sing  and  play  intelligently.  They  are  taught  to  read  at  sight ; 
to  sound  a given  note  without  the  help  of  an  instrument ; to  give 
the  proper  light  and  shade,  and  some  knowledge  of  elementary 
harmony.  All  students  in  the  College  are  required  to  attend 
these  classes  unless  excused  by  the  Director.  Church  choir 
classes  have  also  been  formed,  in  which  instruction  will  be  giv- 
en in  the  whole  range  of  church  music,  from  its  elementary 
principles  to  the  most  elaborate  orations  and  masses.  The 
teaching  in  this  department,  as  in  all  others  is  theoretical  and 
practical.  The  special  orchestral  classes  are  under  the  musical 
director.  There  are  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  organ.  A diploma  from  the  College  is 
received  all  over  the  Union,  as  a guarantee  of  the  most  thorough 
efficiency.  There  are  four  terms  in  the  year,  but  students  may 
enter  at  any  time. 

College  of  Pharmacy. — The  Cincinnati  College  of  Phar- 
macy is  situated  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  John  streets. 
The  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October  of  each  year,  and 
ends  the  following  March.  It  is  one  of  the  ten  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy in  the  United  States,  and  stands  among  the  first  on  the  list 
for  tiie  thoroughness  and  high  standard  of  its  teaching.  Its  re- 
quirements of  candidates  for  graduation  are  more  strict  than 
those  of  any  similar  College  in  the  land.  The  sciences  of  Phar- 
macy, Chemistry,  Toxicology,  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  are 
thoroughly  taught,  by  most  competent  Professors.  The  faculty 
consists  of  E.  S.  Wayne,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica; 
J F.  Judge,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology;  A.  Fennel, 
Professor  of  Pharmacy.  The  College  was  established  nine  years 
ago,  under  a charter  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  Its  first  classes 
were  small,  but  its  alumni  now  number  over  a hundred.  The 
fees  are:  Matriculation,  $5 ; Professors’  tickets,  $30;  Graduation, 
$10. 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum. — The  colored  people  of  Cincin- 
nati are  making  efforts  to  take  at  least  partial  charge  of  their 
own  poor  and  destitute.  For  this  purpose  they  sustain  an 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Avondale.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
about  fifty  inmates. 

Colored  Schools  (See  Schools). 

CoLUMiiiA.— Four  and  one  half  miles  from  the  Post-office  on 


the  line  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  & St.  Louis  Rail  Road.  It 
is  a station  within  the  City,  in  the  first  ward,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  The  Hills  of  Kentucky,  with  the  villages  of  Dayton  and 
Bellevue,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  can  be  seen  to  the 
left. 

Consuls  (See  Foreign  Consuls). 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Tile— Upon  Bank  street, 
near  Freeman,  is  devoted  to  the  order  of  Sisters,  founded  in 
France  in  1652,  by  Father  Elides.  The  Convent  was  opened  in 
1857,  and  is  the  home  of  56  cloistered  and  10  non-cloistered  nuns, 
and  of  45  sister  Magdalens,  that  is  women  believed  to  be  re- 
deemed, and  who  have  taken  the  vows  in  perpetuity.  A large 
number  of  orphan  and  other  girls  are  brought  into  the  Convent 
from  the  streets,  and  until  the  age  of  eighteen,  taught  sewing, 
washing,  embroidery,  and  all  other  household  work,  in  addition 
to  reading,  writing  and  ciphering.  The  order  is  very  strict,  tiie 
cloistered  nuns  never  leaving  their  convent  after  their  vows  are 
once  taken,  and  only  speaking  to  visitors  through  a lattice.  The 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  sisters  is  almost  entirely  derived 
from  their  own  labors  and  the  fruits  of  the  handiwork  the  in- 
mates under  their  charge  may  prepare. 

Convent  of  Notre  Dame. — A Young  Ladies’  Literary  Insti- 
tute, situated  on  East  Sixth  street.  This  establishment,  erected 
in  1840,  has  been  incorporated  by  the  State  Legislature,  and  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  Be- 
longing to  the  establishment,  is  a well  furnished  and  judicious- 
ly selected  Library,  adapted  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the 
pupils;  a Museum,  containing  an  assortment  of  specimens  in 
Zoology,  Conchology  and  Mineralogy,  a Herbarium  of  Foreign 
and  Native  Plants ; and  a Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 
for  the  use  of  the  higher  classes.  The  language  of  communica- 
tion in  the  various  studies  is  English,  but  the  French  and  Ger- 
man being  also  spoken  by  many  of  the  teachers,  the  pupils  have 
every  facility  to  perfect  themselves  in  these  languages.  The 
Academic  year  consists  of  one  session,  commencing  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  ending  about  the  beginning  of  July. 
No  pupil  is  received  for  less  than  a quarter  of  a session,  and  no 
deduction  is  made,  except  in  sickness  or  other  unavoidable 
cases.  At  the  close  of  the  Academic  year,  after  a thorough 
examination,  premiums  are  distributed.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  about  200  pupils  in  the  Academy;  but  besides  these  paid 
scholars  nearly  800  pupils  are  taught  free,  part  of  them  in  Notre 
Dame  Building,  and  part  of  them  in  the  St.  Xavier  Academy 
next  door. 

Convent  of  St.  Clare,  The — Situated  on  East  Third  street, 
corner  of  Lytle,  is  the  Provincial-house  and  Noviciate  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  who  were  incorporated  by  the 
State  Legislature  in  1859.  The  Mother-house  of  this  Congregation 
is  in  Aachen,  Rhine-Prussia,  from  whence  the  first  sisters  were 
sent  to  America  in  1858,  at  the  request  of  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop of  Cincinnati.  The  Sisters  have  charge  of  the  St. Mary’s 
Hospital  in  this  City,  also  direct  similar  establishments  in  various 
citiesof  the  Union.  The  Conventistheheadquarters  of  the  Con- 
gregation in  America;  it  is  here  that  the  Sisters  are  trained  ot 
schooled  for  the  duties  of  their  calling — the  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
furnishing  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  practical  knowl- 
edge in  the  care  of  the  sick;  from  here  they  are  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent establishments  in  this  country. 

The  Convent  of  St.  Clare  owes  its  foundation  and  existence  to 
the  piety  and  generosity  of  a noble  American  lady,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Peter — since  1854,  a convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — 
who,  in  July,  1861,  deeded  to  the  Sisters  her  residence,  corner  of 
Third  and  Lytle  streets,  reserving  a few  apartments  only  for  her- 
self during  her  life-time.  In  the  fall  of  that  same  year,  a consid- 
erable enlargement  of  the  house  was  projected,  two  stories  were 
added  to  the  original  building,  and  a chapel  erected  on  the  rear 
grounds,  with  entrance  on  Lytle  street.  In  1864  a piece  of 
ground,  61  front  by  95,  adjoining  the  west  side  of  the  Convent, 
was  purchased,  and  in  the  following  year  a building  erected 
thereon,  which  completed  the  Convent  to  its  present  condition, 
the  chapel  on  Lytle  street  being  extended  about  30  feet  on  the  rear 
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ground.  The  whole  edifice  is  a plain  but  substantial  building. 
The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  beautifully  ornamented  with 
stucco-work.  A superb  Reliquary  from  Rome,  and  a magnificent 
Pieta  from  the  Munich  school,  that  was  much  admired  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  1870, — both  presented  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Peter — 
and  an  elegantly  wrought  Gothic  altar,  the  gift  of  Hon.  Reuben 
Springer,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  chapel. 

The  Sisters  at  the  St.  Clare  Convent  are  specially  devoted  to 
the  care  of  the  out-door  sick,  whom  they  assist  and  nurse  to  the 
best  of  their  power.  A number  of  poor  families  also  are  daily 
supplied  with  food  and  provisions,  which  the  Sisters  solicit 
from  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati.  To  this  Con- 
vent the  Sisters  are  permitted  to  retire,  when  a decline  of  health 
and  strength  disables  them  for  the  more  arduous  hospital 
duties.  Since  the  much  lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Peter, 
February  6,  1877,  two  apartments  of  those  she  formerly  occu- 
pied have  been  arranged,  according  to  her  request,  for  the  use 
of  ladies  who  wish  to  retire  for  a few  days  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a spiritual  retreat.  Mother  Vincentia  is  the  Superioress 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Clare,  and  hence  Provincial  Superioress  of 
the  Congregation. 

Convent  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis. — This  Convent,  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Lytle  and  Third  streets,  keeps  up  hos- 
pitals for  the  poor  in  Bank  street,  Covington,  and  organizes 
them  in  every  district  where  their  funds  will  j>ermit. 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy — On  Fourth  street, 
immediately  west  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  was  planted  here  in  1858, 
and  is  a branch  of  the  order  founded  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  by 
Miss  Catherine  McAuley,  of  Dublin.  Its  objects  are  the  instruction 
and  aid  of  poor  distressed  girls,  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  af- 
flicted, visits  to  prisons,  hospitals,  etc.  Since  1874  the  works  of 
the  institute  have  been  much  extended.  Five  parochial  schools, 
averaging  1,500 pupils,  are  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  these  schools; 
three  are  in  the  city,  namely,  those  of  the  Church  of  Atonement 
and  St.  Patrick,  on  Third  street,  and  that  of  St.  Edwards,  on  Clark 
street.  The  other  two  schools  are  attached  to  tiie  Catholic 
churches  in  Chillicothe  and  Urbana,  Ohio.  Three  branch 
houses  of  the  order  have,  within  the  past  six  years,  been  under- 
taken by  the  Convent  on  Fourth  street.  These  branches  are  in 
St.  Patricks,  this  City,  Chillicothe,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  and  in  Ur- 
bana, Champaign  Co.,  Ohio.  The  Sisters,  of  whom  there  are  at 
present  thirty-nine,  conduct  these  houses,  and  besides  teaching 
the  parochial  schools  help  thirty  poor  families  every  week,  and 
by  their  own  exertions  clothe,  feed  and  educate,  in  the  House  of 
Mercy,  attached  to  this  Convent,  more  than  sixty  poor  children. 

Coroner’s  Office. — The  Coroner,  Dr.  D.  S.  Carrick,  receives 
a yearly  salary  of  $3,000.  He  is  supplied  with  one  assistant,  Mr. 
Alex.  Henderson.  The  Coroner’s  office  is  situate  on  the  North 
Court  street  side  of  the  Court  House,  and  consists  of  two  large 
rooms,  with  the  necessary  convenience  for  holding  Courts  of  In- 
quest. For  the  twelve  months  ending  with  June  1879,  the 
Coroner  held  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  inquests  on  persons 
who  died  by  their  own  hands,  accidents,  violence,  and  un- 
explained causes.  Under  a recent  law  the  Coroner  does  not 
have  the  assistance  of  a jury  in  determining  the  cause  of  a death, 
but  must  form  his  own  opinion  and  render  a decision.  The  av- 
erage cost  of  an  inquest  under  the  present  system  is  about  four- 
teen dollars.  Under  the  old  jury  system  the  average  cost  was 
about  thirty  dollars.  The  Coroner  is  elected  every  two  years 
by  the  voters  of  Hamilton  County.  Dr.  Carrick’s  term  expires 
in  January,  1881. 

Corryville — Is  one  of  those  places  that,  in  popular  usage, 
has  indefinite  boundaries.  Never  having  been  incorporated  for 
general  purposes,  tiie  name  has  ordinarily  applied  only  to  that 
part  of  section  fourteen  which  was  subdivides  by  the  Corry 
heirs  in  the  year  1843,  and  named  Corryville.  For  road  purposes 
it  embraced,  until  its  recent  annexation  to  the  City  as  the 
Twenty-Third  Ward,  all  of  section  fourteen,  and  such  parts  of 
section  fifteen  as  were  east  of  tiie  Carthage  road,  the  remainder 
ol  the  latter  section  being  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Clifton. 
The  former  section  extends  as  far  east  as  Burnet  Avenue,  and.  on 


the  south,  to  McMillan  street.  It  will  be  observed  that  many  im- 
provements recognized  as  being  within  Mount  Auburn,  includ- 
ing the  German  Orphan  Asylum  and  Widow’s  Home,  are  within 
what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Corryville  road  district.  Sec- 
tion fourteen  was  originally  owned  by  Jacob  Burnet  and 
William  McMillan.  The  latter  had  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  the  middle  of  the  section,  extending  quite  through  it 
from  north  to  south,  while  Mr.  Burnet  owned  a quarter  section 
on  each  side.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  McMillan,  William  Corry,  a 
well  known  Cincinnatian,  purchased  from  the  devisees  all  of  the 
McMillan  tract  save  four  acres  in  the  southern  part,  and  eighty 
across  the  northern  border,  which  still  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  members  of  the  McMillan  family.  The  former  descended 
to  the  children  of  Mr.  Corry;  and,  in  1843,  William  M.,  Thomas 
F.,  Mary  A.,  Eleanor,  Agnes,  James  A.,  and  Alice  Corry,  sub- 
divided these  lands  and  laid  out  the  village  of  Corryville.  The 
principal  street  is  Washington  Avenue,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
Vine  street  extended  and  Auburn  street.  This  is  ninety  feet 
wide,  and  is  macadamized  and  paved  to  Hammond  street,  which 
is  the  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  Carthage  road.  The 
village  is  generally  settled  by  persons  of  moderate  means,  who 
have  purchased  small  lots  and  erected  such  dwellings  as  their 
ability  would  allow.  The  German  element  is  a very  strong  one, 
and  the  faces  of  this  class  of  our  citizens  are  still  strongly  set 
in  that  direction.  Accessible  by  both  street  railway  and  omnibus 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  with  moderate  prices  and  delightful  lo- 
cations, it  is  fast  becoming  a suburb  of  consequence. 

Costumers. — But  little  is  known  by  the  general  public  of  the 
vastness  this  interest  has  assumed  in  Cincinnati  within  the  past 
five  years.  We  speak  now  of  the  branch  devoted  to  the  hiring  of 
costumes  for  a single  night  for  masquerade  and  fancy  dress 
balls.  Large  numbers  of  women  are  engaged  in  and  make  a 
comfortable  living  from  this  enterprise.  Although  there  are  but 
two  establishments  in  the  city  that  maintain  business  houses 
devoted  to  the  trade,  yet,  among  tiie  Germans  especially,  almost 
every  woman  who  earns  her  living  by  dressmaking  or  millinery, 
has  from  half  a dozen  to  twenty  costumes  for  hire,  and  during 
the  winter  season  they  reap  a large  reward  from  them.  The 
price  for  a costume  for  a single  night,  ranges  from  one  dollar  to 
twenty  dollars.  A domino  that  originally  cost  about  a dollar 
and  a half  will,  if  tastily  made,  do  good  service  twenty-five 
nights,  during  the  ball  season,  at  a dollar  a night,  and  this  for 
several  years.  The  higher-priced  costumes,  those  that  rent  for 
five  dollars  and  upwards  per  night,  which  is  the  general  average 
of  those  furnished  by  the  two  houses  spoken  of  above,  cost 
originally  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  dollars.  Wigs  and  beards 
rent  from  fifty  cents  to  a dollar  per  night. 

Cotton  Exchange,  The  Cincinnati — Was  organized  May 
28,  1871,  at  a meeting  called  for  that  purpose  at  the  office  of  one 
of  our  prominent  cotton  commission  houses.  The  object  was  the 
need  felt  in  this  branch  of  trade  for  uniform  and  systematic 
rules  and  regulations  to  govern  it  in  this  growing  market.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  above  meeting  a regular  set  of  officers  were 
elected,  a constitution  and  by-laws  adopted,  and  committees  on 
information  and  statistics,  classification,  quotations,  arbitration 
and  transportation,  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Officers. 
The  election  of  officers  and  appointment  of  committees  is  held 
and  made  annually,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  September, 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  for  that  purpose.  The  titles  of  the 
various  committees  sufficiently  indicate  the  objects  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  first  few  meetings  were  held  at  the  business  houses 
of  those  engaged  in  the  trade.  But  the  attention  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Chamber  of  Commerce  having  been  called  to  it,  they  at 
once  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  organization,  and  soon 
offered  a separate  room  in  the  building,  but  adjoining  the  Cham- 
ber, where  the  exchange  were  duly  installed  January  30,  1872, 
and  where  they  have  not  only  held  all  regular  meetings  since 
that  time,  but  where  they  daily  meet,  to  complete  transactions, 
see  the  reports  of  the  daily  quotations,  receipts  and  sales,  and  all 
other  leading  markets  of  the  world,  and  to  generally  compare 
views  and  discuss  matters  of  interest.  The  following  are  the 
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officers  (elected  annually)  of  the  Cincinnati  Cotton  Exchange: 
President,  Geo.  Socman  ; Vice-Presidents,  Win.  Moffett,  Geo.  I. 
King ; Treasurer,  Chas.  C.  Carpenter;  Secretary,  Wm.  S.  Mellen. 

Cotton  Trade. — There  are  at  present  eight  houses  in  Cincin- 
nati regularly  engaged  as  dealers  or  commission  merchants  in 
the  cotton  trade  ; and  with  the  rapidly  approaching  completion 
of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  the  trade  has  the  right  to 
expect  a very  large  increase  in  this  branch  of  business,  as  that 
line  will  open  up  the  heart  of  the  cotton-producing  section  of 
the  South  to  Cincinnati,  and  by  giving  more  direct  transporta- 
tion facilities  with  the  cotton  mills  of  the  North,  than  were 
ever  before  possessed,  will  naturally  lead  in  a very  few  years 
to  Cincinnati  becoming  one  of  the  leading  interior  cotton 
markets  of  the  country.  Cincinnati  merchants  are  active  and 
wide  awake  to  the  superiority  of  the  geographical  position  of 
the  City,  as  a distributing  market,  and  with  unequaled  eastern 
and  northern  railroad  facilities,  will  be  quick  to  press  their  ad- 
vantages to  their  utmost  fulfillment.  The  business  of  1879  shows 
a steady  increase  over  1878,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures  of  imports  and  exports,  from  September  1,  1878,  to  June, 
1879,  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1878.  Imports,  1879,  244,- 
290;  1878,  173,228.  Exports,  1879,  239,302;  1878,  169,443.  The 
course  of  prices  so  far  this  season,  of  1879,  may  be  of  interest,  as 
it  has  been  a very  remarkable  year  in  that  respect.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1878,  the  lowest  prices  prevailed  that  had  been  seen  for 
more  than  20  years;  Middling  Cotton  sold  December  12  and  13, 
1878,  in  Liverpool,  at413-16d;  in  N.  Y.,  at  8 13-16c.;  and  here 
at  8'/a  c.  per  lb;  from  this  point  the  market  advanced  with  vary- 
ing fluctuations,  until  May  20,  1879,  the  same  grade  of  cotton 
reached  7 3-10d  in  Liverpool';  13%c.  in  N.  Y. ; and  1314c.  in  this 
market,  an  advance  of  about  60  per  cent.  Since  May  20,  1879, 
there  has  been  a sharp  re-action,  and  cotton  has  declined  1%  to 
l)4c.  per  ft. 

Courts  of  Law. — There  are  seven  Courts  of  Law  in  the  City, 
besides  ten  Magistrates’  Courts.  These  are  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  consisting  of  five  Judges;  the  Sujierior,  with  civil 
jurisdiction  in  the  city  cases,  of  three  Judges;  the  Probate 
Court,  one  Judge ; the  Police  Court,  one  Judge ; District  Court,  of 
three  Judges;  and  the  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts, 
the  latter  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio.  The  officers  of  the 
United  States  Courts  arc:  Judge  John  Baxter,  of  the  Circuit, 
and  Judge  Philip  B.  Swing,  of  the  District,  Thos.  Ambrose  is 
Clerk;  Channing  Richards,  District  Attorney,  and  Joseph  C. 
Ullery,  Marshal.  The  District  Attorney’s  assistants  are : Richard 
Dyer,  Charles  Evans  and  Parker  Dickson.  The  terms  of  these 
Courts  begin  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  February  and 
April,  but  the  sittings  are  continuous,  one  term  running  into 
another,  except  during  the  Summer  vacations.  The  District 
Court  is  presided  over  by  Judges  Wm.  M.  Avery,  Jacob  Burnet 
and  Joseph  Cox.  The  Superior  Court  Judges  are:  Joseph  B. 
Foraker,  Judson  Harmon  and  M.  F.  Force.  The  officers  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  are:  Judges  Robert  A.  Johnson,  Jacob 
Burnet,  Nicholas  Longwortli,  W.  L.  Avery,  Fayette  Smith, 
Joseph  Cox  and  Frederick  W.  Moore.  Samuel  H.  Drew  is 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  and  Miller  Outcault,  Assistant  Prosecutor. 
Louis  G.  Bernard,  County  Clerk,  is  Clerk  of  the  District,  Superior 
and  Common  Pleas  Courts.  The  terms  of  the  Common  Pleas 
and  District  Courts  begin  in  January,  June  and  November. 
Judge  Isaac  B.  Matson  presides  over  the  Probate  Court;  Daniel 
Herider  is  Chief  Deputy ; Henry  Rechtin,  Marriage  License  De- 
puty; and  W.  H.  Sargent,  Journal  Clerk.  The  officers  of  the 
Police  Court  are:  Judge,  Moses  F.  Wilson ; Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney, John  P.  Murphy;  Clerk,  Samuel  Smiley,  Jr.;  Michael 
Spaeth  and  Wm.  F.  Doyle,  Deputies.  The  ten  Magistrates  are: 
Nathan  Marchant,  John  Autliony,  Frank  A.  Dorsman,  Henry 
Harmeyer,  Fred.  A.  Johnson,  Vincent  Schwab,  Edward  Gilligan, 
Leopold  Block,  Benj.  M.  Wright  and  F.  H.  Rowekamp. 

COVINGTON,  in  Kenton  County,  Ky.,  is  upon  the  Ohio  river, 
immediately  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking,  which  separates  it  from  Newport.  Its  growth  since 
1830,  when  it  only  contained  715  inhabitants,  has  been  rapid. 


and  the  census  of  1870  gave  it  a population  of  24,505.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  was  very  much  below  the  actual  number,  as  the 
best  estimates  make  it  nearly  double  now.  The  City  is  con- 
nected with  Cincinnati  and  Newport  by  wire  suspension 
bridges.  The  Kentucky  Central  connects  the  City  with  Lexing- 
ton. Covington  is  built  upon  a beautiful  plain,  several  miles 
in  extent,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  laid  out,  greatly 
resembles  Cincinnati,  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  considered  a 
suburb,  and  a very  large  number  of  its  inhabitants  are  actively 
engaged  in  business  in  Cincinnati.  The  Court  House  and  City 
Hall  combined  form  a large  and  handsome  edifice.  The  City  is 
divided  into  nine  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  two  members  from  each  ward.  There  are  num- 
erous public  schools,  high,  grammar  and  primary,  which  are 
supported  by  sufficient  taxation  levied  by  the  City,  aided  by 
the  State  subvention.  The  Hospital  of  St.  Elizabeth  occupies  a 
commodious  building,  with  ample  grounds  adorned  with  shrub- 
bery, in  the  center  of  the  City,  with  a Foundling  Asylum  con- 
nected with  it.  The  German  Orphan  Asylum  is  about  four 
miles  from  Covington.  There  are  a large  number  of  churches, 
both  English  and  German,  of  all  the  principal  denominations. 
Covington  was  laid  out  under  an  act  of  February  1815,  and  in- 
corporated in  1834. 

Cumminsville— Is  about  five  miles  from  the  Post-office  on 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Railway.  The  train  passes 
through  the  exact  site  on  which  stood,  in  the  year  1800,  a forti- 
fication called  Ludlow  Station.  It  was  the  nearest  secure  mili- 
tary post  north  of  Fort  Washington  at  Cincinnati.  The  army 
of  General  St.  Clair  was  encamped  on  this  spot  in  1791.  This 
was  the  place  of  last  resort  by  the  Indians  of  the  Miami  Valley. 
General  Mansfield  lived  here  for  a nunber  of  years.  Cummins- 
ville was  founded  in  1790.  It  was  for  many  years  an  incorpora- 
ted village,  but  is  now  a part  of  the  25th  ward  of  Cincinnati. 
It  possesses  seven  churches,  of  different  denominations,  some  of 
which  are  fine  buildings.  There  are  two  public  schools  and  a 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  Marietta  Railroad  and  the  Dayton  Short  Line  have  depots 
here. 

Dayton — Is  a village  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river, 
east  of  Bellevue,  and  opposite  Eden  Park.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and 
growing  rapidly.  Owing  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  house- 
rent  and  property  it  has  become  a favorite  residence  of  numbers 
of  the  superior  and  most  thrifty  classes  of  the  mechanics  and 
artizans  of  Cincinnati. 

Debolt  Exchange. — This  time-honored  headquarters  for 
politicians  and  lawyers,  judges  and  juries,  is  situate  on  Main 
street,  adjoining  the  Court  House  on  the  south,  or  rather,  separ- 
ated only  by  a narrow  branch  of  Court  street.  It  has  been  for 
many  years  the  lunching  station  of  judges,  juries,  lawyers  and 
chiefs,  and  was  formerly  celebrated  as  a headquarters  of  the 
Democratic  party.  It  has  lost  its  prestige  in  the  late  respect, 
however,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Aug’s  Club  House,  adjoin- 
ing the  Enquirer  Office.  It  retains  the  patronage  of  the  bar,  as 
of  old.  The  Debolt  is  conveniently  arranged,  after  the  European 
restaurant  plan,  and  has  numerous  private  rooms  where  meals 
are  served,  as  well  as  a public  dining-room.  There  is  also  a small 
hall  for  accommodations  of  political  gatherings,  caucuses,  assem- 
blies, etc. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School.— Instituted  November  8,  1875,  and 
the  only  school  of  the  kind  in  the  country  maintained  by  a 
municipal  corporation.  The  school  started  with  twelve  pupils, 
but  has  steadily  increased  until  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
1879,  thirty-two  were  in  attendance.  The  school  is  in  the  Second 
Intermediate  Building,  on  Ninth  street,  between  Main  and 
Walnut.  The  method  of  instruction  is  by  sign  language  and  the 
Manual  Alphabet.  The  advancement  made  by  the  pupils  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  imparting  in- 
struction to  deaf  mutes,  fifteen  is  as  many  as  one  person  can 
teach  to  the  best  advantage.  The  school  began  with  one  teacher 
— the  principal,  Mr.  Robert  P.  McGregor.  In  1878,  an  assistant, 
Mr.  Robert  King,  was  employed.  There  is  but  one  colored 
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pupil,  a bright  little  girl  of  seven  years.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Deercreek  Valley— Is  a deep  ravine,  formerly  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  hog  slaughtering  in  the  city,  but  now  being  rapidly 
filled  up.  It  is  overlooked  by  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  one 
limit  of  Southern  Avenue,  Mount  Auburn,  on  one  side, 
and  East  Walnut  Hills  on  the  other. 

Delhi. — A village,  11  miles  from  the  City,  on  the 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  & Lafayette  It.  R.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  has  three  churches, 
a masonic  hall,  and  some  very  tasteful  residences.  An 
effort  was  once  made  to  change  the  name  to  Minneola, 
but  it  met  with  serious  opposition  and  failed. 

Depots. — Cincinnati  has  not  yet  any  central  union 
depot,  and  the  existing  depots  of  the  several  lines  are 
somewhat  deficient  in  interior  arrangements  for  waiting- 
rooms,  refreshment-rooms,  and  other  conveniences  for 
the  traveling  public. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad  Depot, 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Hoadly  streets,  is  within  twenty  minutes’ 
walk  of  the  Post-office.  Erected  in  18G4 ; length  400  feet,  width 
60feet.  Has  a ladies’ and  gentlemen’s  waiting-room,  arestaurant 


CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  & DAYTON  RAILROAD  DEPOT. 


and  a telegraph  office.  Sidings  will  accommodate  800  freight 
cars.  Every  twenty-four  hours,  twenty  passenger  and  ten  freight 
trains  arrive,  and  the  same  number  depart  from  the  depot.  The 
officers  of  the  road  have  their  offices  in  the  second  story  of  the 
building.  A round-house,  capable  of  housing  twenty-five  loco- 
motives, and  extensive  machine  shops,  employing  forty-five 
machinists  in  building  and  repairing,  are  built  by  the  side  of 
the  depot. 

The  Plum  Street  Depot,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Indianapolis,  Cin- 
cinnati & Lafayette  Railroad,  the  Cincinnati  & St.  Louis  Rail- 
road (Vandalia  route),  the  Cincinnati  & Chicago  Railroad  (Kan- 
kakee route),  the  Cincinnati  & White  Water  Valley  Railroad, 


three  passenger  and  twelve  freight  trains  arrive,  and  the  same 
number  depart  from  the  depot.  The  officers  of  the  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati  & Lafayette  Railroad  have  their  offices  in  the  rail- 
road building  on  Central  Avenue  and  Pearl  street.  The  round- 


house and  shops  of  the  different  roads  are  down  the  track,  about 
one  mile  from  the  depot. 

The  Ohio  & Mississippi  Depot  is  the  terminus  of  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  Railroad.  All  trains  over  the  Ohio  & Mississippi 
Road  pass  through  the  suburbs  by  the  same  route  as  Approach 
No.  2.  The  Ohio  & Mississippi  depot,  West  Front  street,  corner 
of  Mill  street,  is  within  fifteen  minutes’  walk  of  the  Post-office. 
Erected  in  1873.  Has  a ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  waiting-room, 
restaurant  and  telegraph  office.  Every  twenty-four  hours  six 
passenger  and  five  freight  trains  arrive,  and  the  same  number  de- 
part from  the  depot.  Head  offices  and  shops  in  St.  Louis. 
Sidings  will  accommodate  600  freight  cars. 

The  Little  31iami  Railroad  Depot  is  the  terminus  of  the  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati  & St.  Louis  Railroad  (commonly  called  the 
Little  Miami,  and  nicknamed  the  Pan  Handle  route);  the  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati  & Lexington  Railroad  (called  also  the  Louis- 
ville Short  Line).  The  depot,  Kilgour  and  Front  streets,  is 
within  10  minutes’  ride  or  15  minutes’  walk  of  the  Post-office. 
Erected  in  1851 ; length  450  feet,  width  60  feet.  Has  ladies’ 
and  gentlemen’s  waiting-rooms,  and  dining-rooms  and  telegraph 
on  second  floor.  Eating  and  uews  stand  on  platform-floor. 
Sidings  will  accommodate  400  freight  cars.  Every  twenty-four 
hours  thirteen  passenger  and  nine  freight  trains  arrive,  and 
the  same  number  depart  from  the  depot. 

The  Kentucky  Central  Depot  is  the  terminus  of  the  K.  C.  R.  R. 
The  depot,  Eighth  and  Washington  streets,  Covington,  is  within 
15  minutes’  drive  of  the  Post-office.  The  depot  accommodations 


THE  PLUM  STREET  DEPOT. 

and  the  Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railroad.  This  depot  is  within 
four  squares  of  the  Post-office,  and  was  erected  in  1863.  Length 
400  feet,  width  64  feet,  lias  a ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  waiting- 
room,  an  eating  stand  anil  a telegraph  office.  Sidings  will  ac- 
commodate 1,000  freight  cars.  Every  twenty-four  hours,  twenty 


arc  rather  limited,  but  there  is  a waiting-room,  telegraph  office, 
and  lunch-counter.  Every  twenty-four  hours  three  passenger  and 
two  freight  trains  arrive,  and  the  same  number  depart  from  the 
depot.  The  round-house,  which  is  a fine  building,  can  house  30 
locomotives.  The  sidings  will  accommodate  500  freight  cars. 
Ollices  in  the  second  story  of  the  depot. 
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The  Southern  Railroad  Depot  is  a temporary  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  passengers  and  freight  on  McLean  Avenue.  A 
more  permanent  structure  has  been  delayed  among  other  rea- 
sons from  the  expectation  of  the  erection  in  the  near  future  of  a 
Central  Union  Depot. 


Dental  College  (See  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery). 

Deutscher  Frauen  Unstersteutzung  Verein — (Relief 
Society  of  German  Women),  meets  on  the  first  and  third  Thurs- 
days of  each  month,  at  Arbeiter  Hall,  No.  474  Walnut  street. 
The  membership  is  large,  and  as  its  name  implies,  is  for  mutual 
relief,  after  the  manner  of  the  benevolent  associations  prevalent 
among  the  Germans. 

Deutscher  Landwehr  Verein. — An  association  of  natives 
of  Germany,  who  belonged  to  the  Landwehr  in  their  native 
country.  Its  objects  are  beneficial.  It  has  a membership  of 
three  hundred,  and  holds  semi-monthly  meetings  at  Washington 
Platform,  northeast  corner  of  Court  and  Elm  streets.  The  sick 
benefits  are  $5  per  week  ; annual  dues,  $5. 

Deutscher  Mtenner — (German  National  Men’s  Association), 
meets  on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month,  at  Arbeiter 
Hall,  No.  474  Walnut  street.  It  is  a secret  body,  the  object  of 
which  is  mutual  relief.  It  pays  sick  benefits  of  five  dollars  per 
week.  The  membership  is  about  200,  composed  exclusively  of 
natives  of  Germany. 

Deutscher  Pionier  Verein  (See  German  Pioneer  Assoc’n). 

Dispensaries. — The  amount  of  good  done  by  the  free  medical 
dispensaries  in  this  city  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  known 
that  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  sick  persons  are  gratui- 
tously treated  and  supplied  with  the  necessary  medicines  free 
of  charge.  The  cases  treated  are  in  large  proportion  those  of 
persons  who  have  no  fixed  habitation,  are  not  totally  disabled, 
and  will  not  be  received  into  the  public  hospitals.  There  are 
many  poor  residents,  however,  who  apply  to  the  dispensaries 
rather  than  to  the  ward  physicians  for  the  out-door  poor,  and  it 
may  be  stated  also,  that  many  well-to-do  people. avail  themselves 
this  generous  charity,  rather  than  pay  a physician  or  buy 
medicines. 

The  dispensaries  are  generally  connected  with  a Medical  Col- 
lege, and  during  the  lecture  season  persons  applying  for  relief 
are  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  students.  The  dispensaries 
are  not  closed,  however,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  daily 
continue  their  work  of  charity.  The  dispensary  connected  with 
the  Miami  Medical  College,  on  Twelfth  street,  opposite  Cincin- 
nati Hospital,  has  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  applicants  for 
treatment,  the  patients  numbering  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
yearly.  An  eye  and  ear  daily  clinic  is  held  during  the  morning 
by  Prof.  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  Robert  Sattler.  The  afternoon 
clinic  is  attended  in  succession  by  Prof.  Thos.  II.  Kearney,  Prof. 
Wm.  H.  Taylor,  Prof.  McKenzie,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Bender.  The 
principal  diseases  treated  at  the  dispensary,  as  well  as  at  the 
others,  are  malarial,  nervous,  pulmonary,  venereal,  liver,  stom- 
ach and  bowel  disorders,  skin,  eye  and  ear  diseases,  etc.  The 
dispensary  connected  with  the  Ohio  Medical  College  is  also  an 
extensive  one,  and  rooms  have  been  especially  fitted  therein  for 
each  particular  class  of  patients.  The  number  of  patients  treat- 
ed annually  is  very  large.  The  various  clinics  are  presided  over 


by  Drs.  W.  W.  Seeley,  Samuel  Nickles,  C.  D.  Palmer,  F.  Forch- 
eimer,  Jos.  Ransohoff,  George  B.  Orr,  J.  L.  Cleveland,  A.  G. 
Drury,  and  Edward  W.  Walker. 

The  Cincinnati  Homoeopathic  Medical  Dispensary  was  incor- 
porated in  1S67.  It  is  located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Mound  streets.  Pulte  Medical  College  building  is 
in  a very  flourishing  condition,  and  growing  daily  in 
the  confidence  of  the  community.  Patients  are  received 
from  all  points  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Medi- 
cal, Gynaecological,  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  and  Surgical 
Departments,  are  always  full  of  work.  Each  department 
is  furnished  with  its  own  waiting,  examining  and 
prescribing  rooms.  These  are  large,  well  ventilated, 
and  have  ample  facilities,  so  that  notwithstanding  an 
average  attendance  of  fifty  patients  daily,  there  is  no 
crowding  of  the  various  clincial  rooms.  The  poor  are 
also  visited  at  their  homes  by  the  internes  of  the  differ- 
ent departments.  The  dispensary  is  open  daily  from 
2 to  4 P.  M.  except  Sundays.  The  officers  are:  (Medical 
Department,  C.  A.  Quire!!,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Resident  Physician  in 
charge.  Eye  and  Ear  Department,  T.  P.  Wilson,  M.  D., 
Surgeon.  Surgery  and  Diseases  of  Women,  D.  W.  Hartshorn, 
M.  D.,  Surgeon.  Assistants,  Drs.  C.  II.  Gilbert,  C.  M.  Lukcns 
and  M.  R.  French.  (See  Aural  Institute). 

A free  dispensary,  also  Homoeopathic,  for  women  and  children, 
has  recently  been  established  at  30G  Linn  street,  between  Everett 
and  Wade,  by  an  organization  known  as  the  “Women’s  Dispen- 
sary Association  of  Cincinnati.”  The  dispensary  is  open  daily, 
from  2 to  4 o’clock  P.  M.,  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  all 
women  and  children  who  are  in  need  of  its  charities.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Association  now  numbers  nearly  one  hundred 
earnest  and  influential  women  of  the  city,  who  have  regularly 
organized,  appointed  their  officers,  committees,  etc.,  and  who 
have  absolute  control  of  the  financial  management  of  the  dis- 
pensary. The  movement  was  instigated  by  Dr.  Martha  May 
Howells  and  Dr.  Ellen  M.  Kirk,  who  have  charge  of  the  clinical 
work,  and  whose  time  and  services  are  gratuitously  given.  None 
of  the  dispensaries  are  open  on  Sundays. 

Dispensary  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (See  Dis- 
pensaries). 

Doctors. — It  would  be  manifestly  impossible,  not  to  say  in- 
vidious, within  the  limits  of  this  work,  to  attempt  to  make  any 
selection  from  the  long  list  of  competent  medical  men  whose 
addresses  may  be  found  in  the  directory.  The  list  contains  375 
names  classified  as  physicians.  Of  these,  perhaps  two  hundred 
are  men  of  medical  education,  and  worthy  to  be  called  doctors. 
It  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  stranger  in  Cincinnati,  how- 
ever, to  refer  him  to  the  medical  and  surgical  staffs  of  the  various 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  who  render  such  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  there  is  no  intention  of  suggesting  that  the  list  of  physicians, 
whose  names  are  appended,  is  at  all  exhaustive.  It  is  simply 
printed  here  on  account  of  the  onerous  official  positions  which 
they  respectively  hold,  and  have  held. 

Among  the  regular  school  of  physicians  may  be  mentioned 

Joseph  Aub,  84  West  Seventh  street. 

A.  D.  Bender,  532  Central  Avenue. 

Louis  Brown,  63  Webster  street. 

William  Clendenin,  136  West  Seventh  street. 

William  Carson,  138  East  Third  street. 

C.  G.  Comegys,  298  West  Seventh  street. 

George  Conner,  427  West  Ninth  street. 

P.  S.  Conner,  159  West  Ninth  street. 

I.  L.  Cilley,  245  West  Seventh  street. 

John  L.  Cleveland,  547  West  Eighth  street. 

A.  S.  Dandridge,  114  East  Fourth  street. 

N.  P.  Dandridge,  114  East  Fourth  Street. 

W.  B.  Davis,  310  Elm  street. 

John  Davis,  323  Elm  street. 

A.  G.  Drury,  57  Gcst  street. 

W.  W.  Dawson,  N.  W.  Cor.  Third  and  Broadway  streets. 

F.  Forcheimer,  127  West  Ninth  street. 
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James  Graham,  266  Elm  street. 

W.  I.  Goodin,  448  West  Ninth  street. 

David  Judkins,  301  Race  street. 

Tlios.  H.  Kearney,  191  West  Seventh  street. 

W.  H.  Mussey,  94]4  Auburn  Avenue,  Mt.  Auburn. 
John  A.  Murphy,  163  West  Seventh  street. 

C.  S.  Muscroft,  333  John  street. 

J.  C.  Mackenzie,  163  West  Seventh  street. 

Samuel  Nickles,  119  Everett  street. 

George  B.  Orr,  88  East  Third  street. 

C.  D.  Palmer,  S.  E.  Cor.  Baymilier  and  Findlay  streets. 
Tliad.  A.  Reamy,  278  West  Fourth  street. 

Joseph  Ransohoff,  296  Walnut  street. 

W.  W.  Seely,  118  West  Seventh  street. 

Byron  Stanton,  690  Freeman  street. 

William  II.  Taylor,  329  West  Seventh  street. 

J.  II.  Tate,  S.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Broadway  streets. 

M.  B.  Wright,  357  West  Eighth  street. 

Elkanah  Williams  (office)  64  West  Seventh  street. 

C.  O.  Wright,  76  West  Eighth  street. 

I.  T.  Whittaker,  100  West  Eighth  street. 

E.  S.  Walker,  239  West  Fourth  street. 

D.  S.  Young,  248  West  Seventh  street. 


them.  The  work  of  building  sewers  has  now  almost  entirely 
ceased,  though  the  increasing  population,  and  the  settlement  of 
unoccupied  territory,  has  rendered  more  necessary.  From 
Mound  street  on  the  west,  Seventh  street  on  the  north,  to  Co- 
lumbia on  the  east,  drainage  is  into  the  Ohio  river,  nearly  all 
the  streets  from  Broadway  to  Mound  being  sewered.  From 
Plum  street  to  Broadway,  and  from  Seventh  to  about  Fifteenth 
there  is  surface  drainage  only  into  the  Canal.  North  of  Fifteenth 
the  drainage  is  by  sewer  into  the  mammoth  Liberty  street  sewer, 
which  carries  the  water  westward  into  Millcreek.  Lateral  sew- 
ers carry  the  drainage  of  that  portion  of  the  City  west  of  Central 
Avenue  into  McLean  Avenue  sewer,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio 
river  near  the  mouth  of  Millcreek.  Portions  of  the  West  end  are 
very  difficult  to  drain,  and  in  some  places  perfect  drainage  seems 
almost  impossible.  In  many  localities  that  were  formerly 
traversed  by  ravines,  and  filled  up  as  the  march  of  building 
moved  westward,  there  is  a substratum  of  blue  clay  which  is  im- 
pervious to  water,  and  the  natural  springs  of  water,  which  were 
numerous,  although  covered  up,  keep  the  cellars  damp  all  the 
year  round.  To  perforate  this  blue  clay  a hole  forty  or  fifty  feet 
in  depth  is  often  required,  and  many  cellars  in  the  city  are 
drained  in  that  manner.  Unlike  other  large  cities,  Cincinnati 
is  remarkably  free  from  deleterious  sewer  gases,  and  but  few  cases 
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Among  Homceopaths. — Drs.  Wilson,  Buck,  Beckwith,  Owens, 
Bradford,  Ellen  M.  Kirk  and  Martha  May  Howells.  All  these, 
besides  others  in  former  years,  have  devoted  a considerable 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  organized  charities  without  com- 
pensation. Large  as  the  number  of  charity  patients  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  has  been,  and  the  number  will  per- 
haps reach  twenty-five  thousand  a year,  fully  as  much  charitable 
work  is  done  outside  those  institutions  by  the  noble  army  of 
physicians  who  have  no  connection  with  the  public  charities. 
The  physicians  at  the  Count)'  Jail,  City  Work-house,  City  In- 
firmary, House  of  Refuge,  and  the  “Out  Door”  Poor,  draw 
yearly  salaries.  There  is  only  one  regular  lady  graduate  of 
medicine  in  the  City,  Miss  Julia  Carpenter. 

Drainage.  — Cincinnati  is  admirably  situated  for  perfect 
drainage.  In  all  except  one  locality,  the  natural  grades  will 
quickly  carry  off  all  surface  water;  in  fact,  during  heavy  rains 
the  currents  are  so  swift  as  to  seriously  damage  the  bowldered 
streets  and  the  side  walks.  The  Miami  Canal  bisects  the  only 
district  difficult  of  drainage,  and  into  it  the  surface  water  is 
now  drained.  Notwithstanding  these  natural  advantages,  a sys- 
tem of  sewers  was  found  indispensable,  and  since  the  beginning 
of  the  work  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  upon 


of  sickness  can  be  traced  to  that  cause.  The  steep  grades  pre- 
vent to  a great  extent  the  collection  of  effete  matters  in  the  sew- 
ers. The  laws  regulating  the  tapping  of  sewers  are  also  strict. 
Private  attachments  are  required  to  have  a water  trap,  and  all 
connections  are  of  glazed  earthenware  or  iron  pipes,  properly 
jointed  and  cemented.  The  catchbasins  for  surface  water  have 
the  gooseneck  attachment,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  gas 
into  the  streets,  and  care  is  taken  to  have  the  manholes  gas- 
tight.  To  her  system  of  drainage  may  in  great  measure  be  at- 
tributed Cincinnati’s  reputation  as  a healthy  eitv.  A difficult 
problem  will  be  the  successful  drainage  of  Millcreek  bottoms, 
on  which  the  City  is  fast  trenching.  Eighth,  Gest,  Liberty  and 
Bank  streets  have  been  graded  above  high  water  mark  across 
the  valley  from  east  to  west,  the  grade  being  in  some  instances 
as  high  ns  forty  feet.  McLean  Avenue,  under  which  the  great 
sewer  is  situated,  and  the  Cincinnati  & Baltimore  railway  fill, 
extend  the  length  of  the  valley  from  north  to  south.  Between 
these  embankments  are  ponds,  some  of  them  stagnant,  left  by 
the  backwater  from  the  Ohio,  after  each  recurring  freshet. 
When  this  ground  is  covered  with  buildings,  ns  it  must  neces- 
snrilv  be  within  the  lapse  of  n few  years,  perhaps  the  problem 
of  perfect  drainage  may  he  solved.  If  it  is  not,  Cincinnati’s 
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long  remain  at  the  present  high 


reputation  for  healtli  will  not 
standard. 

Drinking  Fountains  (See  Fountains). 

Druiden  S.enger-Ciior,  The.— Was  organized  June  8,  1856. 
Its  object  is  singing  and  social  amusement.  The  Society  con- 
sists of  38  active  and  400  passive  members.  The  officers  are  as 
follows:  Elias  Guthardt,  President;  Henry  Shaufert,  Vice-Pres- 
ident; Adolph  Saile,  Secretary;  Iquaz  Woertz,  Treasurer;  Carl 
Barns,  Musical  Conductor;  and  Win.  Fenstermaclier,  Assistant. 

Druids.  — A secret  benevolent  order,  whose  rites  and  cere- 
monies are  supposed  to  conform  to  those  of  the  Ancient  Druids. 
There  are  seven  “Groves”  and  one  Chapter  in  the  City,  which 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a grand  State  organization.  The 
Groves  will  average  about  75  members  each.  Western  Grove 
No.  1,  Armenia  Grove  No.  3,  Germania  Grove  No.  5,  and  Hum- 
boldt Chapter  No.  1,  meet  at  the  Hall  No.  26  West  Court  street. 
Jefferson  Grove  No.  4 meets  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Abigail 
streets,  and  Franklin  Grove 
No.  8,  at  No.  469  Vine 
street.  The  Chapter  holds 
monthly  meetings,  and  the 
various  Groves  meet  twice 
each  month. 

East  Walnut  Hills. — 

The  Madisonville  turnpike 
enters  East  Walnut  Hills 
about  three  miles  north- 
east of  the  Court  House, 
and  continues  thence  in  a 
northeasterly  direction. 

The  Methodist  church  is 
on  the  right,  and  adjoining 
the  church  the  old  Kemper 
homestead.  This  beautiful 
suburb  is  also  reached  by 
Columbia  Avenue,  running 
from  the  intersection  of 
Water  and  Third  streets 
along  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

The  Avenue  is  a hundred 
feet  wide  and  well  macada- 
mized. The  drives  are  ex- 
cellent, particularly  the 
Madisonville,  the  Grandin 
and  the  Limvood  roads. 

The  Grandin  road  especi- 
ally is  celebrated  for  its 
numerous  and  beautiful 
views.  From  either  side 
the  landscape  is  lovely 
along  its  whole  length,  and 
thickly  dotted  with  cottages 
and  gardens,  bright  with 
many-colored  flowers.  Nearly  at  the  extreme  eastern  limit 
of  this  Avenue  are  the  residence  and  grounds  of  Joseph 
Longworth.  The  art  gallery,  lighted  exclusively  from  the  roof, 
is  filled  with  a collection  of  paintings  chiefly  from  the 
German  School,  unequaled  in  the  West.  The  gallery  embraces 
some  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  Achenbachs  and  Knaus 
of  Dusseldorf  in  existence.  East  Walnut  Hills  is  indeed  dotted 
over  its  whole  length  and  breadth  with  the  residences  and 
grounds  of  many  of  the  most  honored  citizens  of  Cincinnati. 
The  surface  of  the  land  is  undulating,  and  the  rich  verdure, 
the  groves  of  trees,  the  hedges,  and  the  trim  lawns,  remind  the 
visitor  of  the  well-kept  and  older  English  parks. 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  The.— On  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Court  and  Plum  streets,  has  been  in  existence  for  30  years. 
The  present  College  was  erected  in  1871,  on  the  site  of  the  old. 
It  contains  a hall  30  by  70  feet,  and  seating  300,  Faculty  rooms, 
chemists’  rooms,  an  amphitheater,  and  a dissecting-room.  The 
building  is  38  by  90  feet.  About  190  students  are  graduated 
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yearly.  The  course  of  study  embraces  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica, 
Physiology,  Theory  and  Practice,  Surgery,  Anatomy  and  Obste- 
trics, and  clinical  instruction  isgiven  in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 
The  Winter  Sessions  begin  on  the  4th  of  October;  the  Spring, 
on  the  1st  of  February.  The  fees,  including  matriculation,  tui- 
tion, and  demonstrator’s  ticket,  are  $70;  and  a eertificate  of 
scholarship  is  issued  for  $125,  entitling  the  holder  to  attend  any 
number  of  courses  previous  to  matriculation. 

Eden  Park  is  the  largest  and  the  most  beautiful  in  Cincin- 
nati. The  grounds  are  laid  out  upon  a hill,  east  of  the  City 
proper,  and  lying  between  the  City  and  East  Walnut  Hills,  with 
Columbia  Avenue  on  the  east,  and  Gilbert  Avenue  on  the  west. 
It  contains  216  acres  of  beautiful  rich  lawn,  grassy  hill  slopes, 
and  valleys,  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  broad,  smooth 
gravel  carriage  roads.  To  the  southwest  of  the  park  there  is  a 
well  stock-fenced  inclosure  for  deer;  a little  below  it  at  the 
summit  of  a gentle  hill,  a house  for  shade  and  refreshments,  and 

to  the  east  of  these  the  two 
new  city  water  reservoirs, 
so  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  character  of  the 
scenery  that  they  look 
almost  like  natural  lakes. 
They  have  each  a capacity 
of  100,000,000  gallons,  and 
are  of  the  value  of 
$4,247,557. 

The  acquisition  of  some 
great  park  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  been  discussed 
for  many  years  before  any 
definite  plan  was  arrived 
at.  Various  plans  were 
suggested  but  nothing  was 
done  until  December  6, 
1865,  when  the  City  pur- 
chased of  the  Longworth 
estate  what  was  known  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  It 
embraced  156  acres  of  the 
highlands  lying  between 
Deercreekt  valley  and  the 
Ohio  river,  and  between 
Mount  Adams  and  Walnut 
Hills.  The  price  agreed 
upon  was  $3,000  per  acre. 
The  necessary  deeds  were 
executed  on  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1866.  The  immediate 
purpose  of  the  purchase 
was  the  construction  of 
the  reservoir,  but  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  was 
quickly  drawn  to  the  opportunity  presented  for  laying  out  a 
beautiful  park  and  the  improvement  of  the  ground,  with  this 
design  began  in  1868.  On  the  8th  day  of  January,  1869,  the 
city  council,  by  a vote  of  thirty-one  to  six,  adopted  a resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  purchase  of  additional  lands,  embracing 
twelve  acres  belonging  t,o  Washington  McLean,  for  which  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  paid  ; four  and 
one  fourth  acres  of  Joseph  Whittaker,  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  and  nineteen  acres  of  the  estate  of  Nicholas 
Longworth,  for  which  the  City  was  to  pay  an  annual  ground 
rent  of  fifty-five  hundred  dollars.  The  purchase  of  six  acres 
from  John  Bates  was  also  authorized,  which  added  to  the 
remainder  of  the  purchases,  and  to  the  six  acres  of  the  work- 
house  lot,  made  two  hundred  and  three  and  a quarter  acres, 
thus  increasing  the  area  of  the  park  about  thirty-three  per 
cent. 

The  main  approach  is  from  the  intersection  of  the  Lebanon 
and  Montgomery  roads,  by  an  Avenue  one  hundred  feet  wide,  to 
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Gilbert  Avenue.  This  leads  directly  to  the  park,  which  is  entered 
by  a broad  Avenue,  that  at  once  introduces  the  visitor  to  the  ex- 
traordinary beauties  of  the  place.  Another  approach  is  from 
Kemper  Laue,  along  Nassau  street,  which  was  opened  and  im- 
proved, in  the  year  1869,  from  Kemper  Lane  to  Gilbert  Avenue ; 
thence  by  Glade  (formerly  Fulton)  Avenue,  a newly-improved 
street,  leading  directly  from  Nassau  street  to  the  northern  en- 
trance of  the  park.  The  park  can  also  be  reached  from  the  di- 
rection of  Gilbert  Avenue  by  the  same  streets  which  now  lead 


ENTRANCE  TO  EDEN  PARK. 

up  to  it  from  Kemper  Lane.  There  are  four  main  avenues 
through  the  grounds,  well  macadamized,  and  then  covered  with 
gravel,  smoothness  being  thus  added  to  solidity.  The  avenues 
pass  through  the  grounds  in  the  most  graceful  curves  ; and  the 
land  being  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  city,  the  views  are  most  exquisite.  The 
river;  the  miles  of  distant  hills  extending  along  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  stream ; the  less  remote  highlands  of  Ohio,  rolling 
away  in  multitudinous  waves  of  improved  lands  ; the  suburbs  of 
the  city  to  the  north  and  east;  and  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  teeming  with  its  busy  thousands,  make  up  a scene  so  fair 
that  it  may  be  said  that  the  park  hardly  has  its  peer  in  natural 
situation.  The  lake-like  reservoirs  are  supported  by  natural 
banks.  The  retaining  wall,  which  has  been  thrown  across  the 
depression  to  make  the  basin,  is  about  seven  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  in  height  from  the  low- 
est foundations.  At  the  base,  this  piece  of  masonry  is  fortv- 
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seven  feet  thick,  and  at  the  top  wide  enough  to  allow  the  con- 
struction of  a carriage  drive  twenty  feet  in  width.  The  reser- 
voir is  rendered  water-tight  by  a lining  of  concrete,  one  foot  in 
thickness,  composed  of  broken  stone,  gravel,  sand  nnd  cement. 
The  water  in  the  reservoir  is  twenty-five  feet  in  depth. 

During  the  late  Spring,  the  Summer  and  the  Autumn  months 
there  is  music,  once  or  twice  a week,  at  the  music-stand  in  the 
park,  and  the  scene  is  then  one  of  the  most  animated  in  the 


West.  It  is  the  most  fashionable  open-air  gathering  in  the  City, 
and  the  numerous  \v;ell-appointed  private  carriages,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  upon  thoroughly-groomed  horses,  and  the  well- 
dressed  pedestrians,  remind  the  traveler  of  similar  scenes  in  the 
parks  of  the  older  cities  of  Europe.  The  music  enlivens  it  all, 
and  so  far  from  hushing,  simply  stimulates  the  quick  flow  of 
light  and  easy  conversation  and  rippling  laughter.  There  is  no 
city  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  no  other  occasion  which 
brings  together,  under  the  blue  skies  overhead,  so  large  an  as- 
semblage of  the  representatives  of  beauty  and  wealth,  adorned 
with  all  the  elegancies  of  cultivation  and  refinement. 

Education,  Board  of. — The  Board  of  Education  manages 
the  Public  Schools,  and  has  final  jurisdiction  over  the  Public 
Library,  where  it  has  its  office.  W.  H.  Mussey,  M.D.,  is  Presi- 
dent; II.  Garlick,  Vice-President;  and  B.  O.  M.  DeBeck,  Clerk. 
The  following  is  the  roll  of  members  for  the  present  year:  1st 
Ward,  C.  C.  Archer,  H.  Garlick;  2d,  Charles  Bird,  W.  H.  Mus- 
sey, M.D. ; 3d,  Louis  Massmann,  Jr.,  J.  II.  Rendigs  ; 4th,  Wm.  J. 
O’Neil,  Daniel  Finn;  5th,  Samuel  Bailey,  Jr.,  Thomas  McLaugh- 
lin; Cth,  John  Hurley,  John  Frey;  7th,  F.  Raine,  Win.  Kuhn; 
8th,  Thomas  McFeely,  M.D.,  H.  J.  Berens ; 9th,  W.  B.  Davis, 
M.D.,  W.  II.  Falls,  M.D. ; 10th,  R.  Bingman,  George  A.  Bauer; 
11th.  T.  Horstman,  L.  C.  Frintz;  12th,  Vincent  Hess,  Herman 
Eckel;  13th,  Henry  Brockmann,  George  ICreh;  14th,  Charles 
II.  Stephens,  Henry  Bohling;  15th,  J.  W.  Underhill,  M.D.,  J.  A. 
Remley ; IGth,  J.  B.  Callahan,  Henry  Alf ; 17th,  Isaac  Simon,  C. 
J.  Jenner;  18th,  G.  C.  Wilson,  Jas.  Brown ; 19th,  Ferdinand 
Puttmann.  Thos.  F.  Shay;  20th,  J.  M.  Ryan,  J.  II.  Marrow; 
21st,  J.  Fischer,  W.  B.  Morrow;  22d,  Thomas  Davies,  John 
Rothan ; 23d,  Henry  R.  Landmeier,  II.  Behrens ; 24th,  I.  C. 
Wiltsee,  Isaac  Adler;  25th,  A.  M.  Streng,  C.  A.  Miller. 

Elliston  is  a pretty  village  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railway,  midway  between  Glendale  and  Jones  stations. 
It  is  about  17  miles  from  the  city. 

Elm  Street  Club — Instituted  in  1877  for  social  purposes. 
It  now  numbers  about  400  members.  It  was  originally  a club  of 
young  brewers,  but  its  influence  becoming  extended,  local  poli- 
ticians sought  membership,  and  all  trades  and  professions  are 
now  represented.  The  club  rooms  are  conveniently  fitted  up 
for  general  purposes,  and  are  located  on  Elm  street,  near  McMick- 
en  Avenue. 

Eighth  Street  Park,  The. — Is  simply  a fenced  gravel  walk, 
bordered  by  turf,  and  protected  by  shade  trees.  Benches  are 
placed  here  and  there  along  the  line.  It  extends  down  the 
middle  of  Eighth  street,  from  Vine  to  Elm. 

Emery  Arcade  (See  Arcade). 

Exposition  (See  Industrial  Exposition). 

Exposition  Buildings  (See  Music  Hall  and  Ex.  Buildings). 

Express  Company — Adams. — The  offices  of  this  company  are 
on  Fourth  street,  between  Walnut  and  Vine,  in  Pike’s  Opera 
House  Building.  While  the  general  offices  of  the  Company  are 
in  New  York,  its  western  home  is  in  Cincinnati;  this  City  hav- 
ing been  selected  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Western  Division, 
which  comprises  all  the  rail,  water  and  stage  lines  west  of  Pitts- 
burg, being  over  five  thousand  miles  in  extent,  and  covering  all 
of  the  southern  portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
extending  through  the  latter  State  nnd  Indian  Territory  to 
Denison,  the  Gate  City  of  Texas,  and  across  Kansas  to  Colorado. 
It  is  following  the  extensions  of  the  Colorado  system  of  rail- 
roads into  New  Mexico.  The  officials  nt  Cincinnati. are  Alfred 
Gaither,  one  of  the  board  of  nine  managers,  and  the  resident 
manager  in  the  West;  Joseph  II.  Rhodes,  Superintendent  of  the 
Western  Division;  and  L.  C.  Weir,  agent.  The  Western  Divi- 
sion was  established  by  Alfred  Gaither,  Jan.  1,  1854.  Its  receipts 
throughout  the  entire  Westare  deposited  in  the  Cincinnati  banks. 
It  is  thoroughly  identified  with  Cincinnati  and  her  interests.  An 
instance  of  its  liberality  may  be  seen  in  its  subscription  of  $2,500 
to  Music  Hall  and  the  Exposition  Buildings.  Its  principal  busi- 
ness is  with  the  great  eastern  cities,  to  which  it  runs  through 
ears.  There  are  39  daily  expresses  in  nnd  out  of  the  Cincinnati 
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office  ; and  to  handle  the  business  there  are  108  local  employes, 
46  horses  and  24  wagons  used.  The  Company  is  locally  cele- 
brated for  the  long  service  of  its  officers  and  employes.  Alfred 
Gaither  established  the  division  in  1854,  having  for  his  assistants 
Charles  Woodward  and  Joseph  H.  Rhodes,  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice in  1850.  Isaac  W.  Morgan  entered  the  service  in  March, 
1857,  as  clerk  in  charge  of  the  delivery  of  money  until  1870, 
when  the  delivery  had  become  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require 
a wagon.  David  H.  Snyder  was  appointed  in  charge  of  the 
money  department,  in  May,  1857,  and  has  occupied  the  position 
ever  since;  and  though  handling  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  daily  has  never  met  with  a loss.  In  one  day,  during  the 
war,  Mr.  Snyder  handled  $16,000,000,  being  a government  re- 
mittance to  pay  troops.  Henry  B.  Stowe  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  delivery  of  freight  since  March,  1862.  L.  C.  Weir,  the  agent, 
has  been  in  the  service  seventeen  years — fifteen  in  his  present 
position.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  persons  in  the  office  who 
have  been  in  its  employ  from  ten  to  thirty  years. 

Express  Company— American— One  of  the  old  established 
Express  lines  of  the  country.  The  Cincinnati  office  is  at  No.  118 
West  Fourth  street,  with  an  L extending  to  Race  street.  There 
are  38  office  employes,  including  messengers.  Twenty-seven 
horses  and  16  wagons  employed.  The  local  manager,  Mr.  F. 
Clark,  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  29  years. 

Express  Company— United  States.  — The  United  States 
Express  Company’s  offices  are  at  No.  122  AVest  Fourth  street,  in 
the  Commercial  Block,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  streets. 
The  rooms  describe  an  L,  with  two  entrances  on  Race  street, 
Nos.  162  and  164,  and  extending  back  of  the  Fourth  street  en- 
trance. The  extending  express  business  in  Mill  Creek  bottom 
has  necessitated  the  opening  of  a branch  office  in  the  Express 
Company  building  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Baymiller  streets. 
The  stables  of  the  Company  are  located  on  Longworth  street, 
west  of  Race,  and  are  conveniently  situated  near  the  office. 
The  office,  stable  and  depot  are  connected  by  an  independent 
telegraph  wire,  which  has  proved  of  great  service  in  facilitating 
the  business  of  the  Company,  and  these  three  telegraph  offices 
are  by  means  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Exchange  brought  in  con- 
nection with  over  500  business  houses,  who  are  thus  enabled  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  rates,  goods  received  or  shipped,  or  to  or- 
der the  express  wagon  to  call  for  freight.  This  arrangement 
has  proved  a very  material  advantage  to  the  business  communi- 
ty using  the  Express  Company.  The  Company  have  about  70 
men  in  their  employ  in  the  city,  including  the  messengers,  with 
30  horses  and  16  wagons.  The  Company  runs  messengers  into 
and  out  of  this  city,  on  all  the  principal  trains  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton;  Dayton  & Michigan;  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton & Indianapolis;  Cincinnati,  Richmond  & Chicago;  Cincin- 
nati & Dayton  Short  Line  to  Springfield  and  Sandusky,  and  the 
Atlantic  & Great  Western  Railroads.  It  runs  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  Union  Pacific  & Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Compa- 
nies’ Expresses,  and  Wells,  Fargo  & Co’s  Express  to  California 
and  Oregon,  and  other  Pacific  States,  and  to  Europe.  It  has 
nearly  5,000  offices  of  its  own  in  the  Eastern,  Western  and  North- 
western States,  and  has  direct  connection  with  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States.  The  general  offices  are  in  New  York 
city.  A.  Ii.  Barney,  President,  resides  in  New  York  ; Henry  Kip, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  resides  at  Buffalo,  N.Y. ; 
J.  Shepard,  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  resides  at  Chi- 
cago. The  company  has  division  superintendents  located  at 
Elmira  and  Dunkirk,  N.Y. ; Cleveland  and  Toledo,  O. ; Peoria 
and  Springfield,  111. ; St.  Louis,  Mo. ; St.  Paul,  Minn. ; and  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Each  division  superintendent  has  a corps  of 
route  agents,  who  are  continually  traveling  in  the  interest  of 
the  Company  in  their  respective  territories.  The  Company  is 
continually  extending  its  lines,  and  operating  new  railroads  as 
fast  as  they  are  completed.  The  business  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  Cincinnati  office  is  under  the  management  of  John  J.  Hen- 
derson, who  has  been  its  agent  for  sixteen  years.  The  cashier 
is  L.  C.  Sproll ; chief  money-clerk,  E.  B.  Davis;  chief  freight- 
clerk,  John  H.  Munson;  superintendent  of  the  stables,  G.  .T. 


Francisco  ; and  superintendent  of  the  depot,  John  Bold.  All  of 
these  are  old  employes  who  have  been  many  years  in  the 
service. 

Express  Company— Baltimore  & Ohio,  Marietta  & Cin- 
cinnati and  Ohio  & Mississippi  Express— Is  a new  com- 
bination, organized  only  in  1877.  Does  a general  express 
business  to  all  points  on  lines  of  the  railroads  named,  and  all 
principal  cities.  Interchange  is  also  made  with  all  other  ex- 
press and  transportation  companies.  Charles  Mendenhall  is 
superintendent,  and  AV.  L.  Dandridge,  agent.  Office  59  AVest 
Fourth  street. 

Expressmen’s  Aid  Society. — This  Society  was  organized 
in  March,  1874.  It  has  1,003  fir§t  class,  59  second  class,  and 
35  third  class  members.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
April,  1879,  were  $37,610,  all  of  which  was  paid  out  to  the  rela- 
tives of  deceased  members.  In  this  Society,  the  assessment  is 
$2  00  on  the  death  of  each  member,  and  the  entire  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  assessments  is  paid  over  to  the  beneficiary. 
Alfred  Gaither,  of  Cincinnati,  is  President  of  the  Association  ; 
John  J.  Hay,  Cincinnati,  is  Secretary;  and  C.  L.  Loup,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  is  Treasurer. 

Expressmen’s  Mutual  Benefit  Association.— The  em- 
ployes of  the  several  express  companies  have  two  benevolent 
associations,  or  mutual  insurance  companies.  The  Express- 
men’s  Mutual  Benefit  Association  was  organized  in  1869.  It  has 
2,465  first  class  members  and  728  second  class.  On  the  death  of 
a member  of  the  Association,  an  assessment  of  $1  00  is  made  on 
all  its  members,  and  $2,000  is  paid  the  beneficiary  of  the  first 
class,  and  one  dollar  per  each  member  of  the  second  class.  The 
receipts  for  1878  were  $105,008  68,  all  of  which,  except  $600  for 
salary  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  a few  incidentals,  was 
paid  to  the  relatives  of  deceased  members.  The  total  receipts 
since  the  organization  of  the  Association  were  $631,553  24; 
amount  paid  on  claims,  $594,381  00;  expenses  of  the  Associa- 
tion, $35,548  98;  balance  in  treasury,  $1,623  26.  S.  M.  Shoe- 
maker, of  Baltimore,  Aid.,  is  its  President ; and  S.  DeAVitt,  of  El- 
mira, N.  Y.,  is  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Fairmount.— On  the  Harrison  Pike,  a well  known  suburb  in 
which  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  of  late 
years.  A locality  that  gives  promise  of  becoming  a valuable 
part  of  Cincinnati.  Three  miles  from  the  Post-office. 

Farmers’  College — On  College  Hill,  was  founded  by  Free- 
man G.  Cary,  more  than  30  years  ago.  It  has  known  more  alter- 
nations of  prosperity  and  depression  than  almost  any  other 
educational  establishment  in  Ohio.  Fifteen  years  ago  an  act 
was  passed  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  land  -used  for  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  purposes,  and  a sum  realized  sufficient  to 
pay  the  accumulated  indebtedness,  and  leave  a balance  of  $52,000, 
from  which  the  College  still  derives  an  income.  The  building  is 
120  feet  front  by  48  in  depth,  three-stories  in  height,  and  pro- 
vided with  a large  chapel.  The  average  number  of  pupils  is 
about  75. 

Fatherhood  of  the  Priests  of  St.  Francis.— On  Vine 
street,  between  Liberty  and  Green,  give  daily,  gratuitous  in- 
struction to  1,000  poor  children,' in  the  schools  connected  with 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Ferries. — The  construction  of  bridges  over  the  Ohio  river,  of 
which  there  are  now  three,  on  two  of  which  there  is  wagon  and 
pedestrian  travel,  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  ferry  system 
of  Cincinnati,  and  entirely  extinguished  the  line  between  this 
City  and  Covington,  that  ran  from  the  foot  of  Vine  street  to 
Scott  street  in  the  latter  city.  There  is  still  one  line  between 
the  two  cities,  having  a landing  at  the  foot  of  Central  Avenue, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  of  AVest  Covington,  that 
is  largely  patronized.  It  runs  two  steamers,  and  crosses  every 
five  minutes  during  the  day,  and  every  half  hour  after  ten 
o’clock  at  night. 

The  Newport  Ferry,  running  two  steamers,  is  still  maintained. 
It  starts  from  the  foot  of  Lawrence  street,  several  squares  below 
the  Cincinnati  and  Newport  railroad  bridge,  and  carries  daily 
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large  numbers  of  citizens  of  Newport  who  iive  in  the  western 
part  of  that  city.  The  travel  to  Newport  by  vehicle  is  confined 
principally  to  the  bridges,  the  high  grades  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  making  the  bridge  travel  much  the  wisest,  as  it  is  also  the 
safest. 

The  Jamestown  Ferry,  between  Jamestown,  Ky.  (or  Dayton), 
and  Pendleton,  is  confined  to  small  boats.  There  is  no  regular 
line. 

The  Ludlow  Ferry , which  has  its  landing  at  the  foot  of  Fifth 
street,  maintains  two  steamers,  and  crosses  every  ten  minutes. 
The  bridges  have  not  interfered  with  it  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
way  of  travel  by  vehicle,  many  preferring  to  cross  on  the  sus- 
pension bridge  and  drive  down  through  West  Covington.  Foot 
passengers  are  not  allowed 


blows  struck  on  the  bells  followed  by  the  number  of  the  box 
from  which  the  alarm  is  given.  The  Central  Station  is  on  Sixth 
street  near  Vine. 

Firm  Department.—' This  department  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment has  long  been  recognized  as  the  most  efficient  in  the 
United  States,  It  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  volunteer  com- 
panies, but  as  they  gradually  became  disorganized,  the  City  Coun- 
cil, under  the  lead  of  Mr.  James  H.  Walker,  of  the  Fifth  Ward, 
resolved  upon  the  present  system.  Mr.  Abel  Shawk,  a mechanic  of 
Cincinnati,  had  just  invented  the  steam  fire-engine,  and  in  spite 
of  much  opposition,  the  council  adopted  it  for  the  use  of  the 
City.  This  valuable  adjunct  to  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property  was,  therefore,  invented  and  first  employed  here.  The 

organization,  as  it  now 


to  cross  on  the  Southern 
Railroad  bridge. 

Anderson’s  Ferry  is  locat- 
ed about  five  miles  below 
the  suspension  bridge,  and 
is  the  last  ferry  within 
Ihe  City  limits.  It  main- 
tains one  steamer,  and  is 
a great  convenience  to 
persons  coming  into  the 
City  from  Kentucky,  as 
the  roads  on  the  Ohio  side 
of  the  river  are  much  better. 

Facilities  for  pedestrians 
crossing  the  river,  from 
Columbia  on  the  east,  to 
Anderson’s  Ferry  on  the 
west,  a distance  of  eleven 
miles,  are  always  at  hand 
— numerous  small  boats 
being  ready,  day  and  night, 
to  convey  passengers  at 
reasonable  cost. 


Fire  Alarm  Tele- 
graph.— The  Corps  has 
charge  of  186  signal  boxes 
distributed  throughout  the 
City,  together  with  the 
wires  connecting  them  with 
the  Central  Station.  There 
are  2 sets  of  instruments 
complete,  each  working  4 
signal  circuits;  5 bell 
relays,  5 bell  keys,  1 switch 
board,  25  lightning  arres- 
ters, 8 galvanometers,  2 
specters,  342  battery  cups, 

118  extra  zincs,  19  large 
strikers,  37  gongs,  400  miles 
of  wire,  1 galvanometer  reg- 
ister book,  message  books, 
talking  circuit  from  the 
Central  office  to  the  assis- 
tant engineer’s  office,  all  the 
instruments,  wires  and 
batteries  complete,  etc 
During  the  year  1877  the  Fire-alarm  Telegraph  sounded  276 
alarms,  and  107  still  alarms.  To  g;vc  an  alarm  the  signal  box 
must  be  unlocked  and  the  crank  turned  slowly  and  steadily 
about  25  times,  the  turning  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  bell  strikes. 
In  boxes  where  there  arc  no  cranks  t lie  hook  is  pulled  down 
once  slowly  and  then  let  go.  The  number  of  that  signaling 
the  fire  is  struck  upon  the  bells  of  nil  the  engine  houses, 
together  with  that  in  the  Central  station.  The  several  calls 
are  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  alarms;  the  2d  and  3d  alarms 
combined;  the  general  call  being  10  blows  struck  on  all 
the  bells  3 times  with  a pause  of  20  seconds  between  each  round  ; 
the  1st  2d  and  3d  reserve  calls;  the  police  riot  call  being  12 


exists,  is  based  upon  an 
Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio,  passed 
in  April,  1873,  and  vesting 
the  control  of  fire  depart- 
ments in  cities  of  the  first 
class  in  a board  of  FireCom- 
missioners  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  holding  office 
for  five  years,  one  member 
retiring  annually.  The 
board  meets  twice  a month. 
The  Act  also  provides  that 
the  fire-alarm  telegraph 
shall  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Commissoners,  and 
that  the  Chief  Engineer 
shall  be  the  superintendent. 
The  total  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  31st  December, 
1877,  were,  $212,310;  and 
the  expenses  $201,079.  In- 
clusive of  the  Chief  Engine- 
er, the  force  now  consists 
of  151  officers  and  men, 
divided  into  20  companies, 
4 hook  and  ladder  com- 
panies, fuel  and  supply 
wagons,  and  the  fire-alarm 
telegraph  corps.  The  de- 
partment possesses  19  steam 
fire-engines,  and  one  chem- 
ical fire-engine  stationed  at 
Cumminsville,  6 hook  and 
ladder  trucks,  97  splendid 
horses,  and  there  are  27,500 
feet  of  leather  hose,  and 
6,100  feet  of  gum  and  linen 
hose  in  the  service  of  t lie 
department.  There  are 
also  in  use  portable  fire 
extinguishers — one  at  each 
station.  The  facilities  for 
water-supply  are  excellent. 
There  are  in  all  288  cisterns, 
the  night  alarm.  with  an  average  capacity 

of  800  barrels  each,  and  707  fire-plugs.  There  are  fire-alarm 
telegrahic  lines,  and  186  signal  boxes;  and  tire  head-quarters, 
over  the  engine-house  near  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine 
streets,  arc  equipped  with  the  most  improved  repeaters  and 
registers.  During  the  year  1877,  276  alarms  were  struck  from 
the  Central  Telegraph  Office.  The  total  loss  on  buildings 
and  their  contents  was  $427,605.14,  of  which  $263,261.62  was 
covered  by  insurance.  The  total  value  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  department  on  the  1st  January,  1878,  was 
$589,541.  The  illustration  is  no  inadequate  representation  of 
the  rapidity  and  dash  with  which  the  firemen  turnout,  for  duty 
when  the  alarm  sounds,  however  black  and  storrnv  the  night 
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may  be — no  public  city  celebration  is  now  considered  complete 
without  a parade  of  the  firemen,  or  a trial  test  of  the  height  to 
which  the  engines  can  throw  water.  The  present  Fire  Commis- 
sioners are,  George  C.  Sargent,  William  Dunn,  C.  J.  W.  Smith; 
Geo.  Weber,  President;  Fire  Marshal,  Joseph  Bunker;  Assist- 
ant Marshals,  Lewis  Wisbey,  Thomas  McAvoy,  H.  H.  Schild- 
meier;  Secretary,  Thomas  Brown. 

Firemen’s  Benevolent  Association.— Established  22  years 
ago,  has  125  members,  connected  with  the  Fire  Department. 
It  is  a mutual  benefit  association,  paying  weekly  sick  benefits 
of  $5.  Initiation,  $10 ; annual  dues,  $5.  The  association  owns 
a lot  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  in  which  all  members  who  de- 
sire it  are  buried  after  death.  Jos.  Bunker,  President;  Jos.  E. 
Chuck,  Secretary.  Meets  the  first  Monday  in  each  month,  at 
the  Central  headquarters  of  the  Fire  Department,  Sixth  street, 
near  Vine. 

Fire  Insurance,  The — Of  Cincinnati  is  carried  by  several 
Foreign  and  Eastern,  and  by  the  following  Local  Companies. 
The  following  table  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  Local  Com- 
panies is  official,  it  having  been  compiled  from  the  returns  made 
to  the  Ohio  Insurance  Commissioner,  of  date  December  31,  1878. 
The  Cincinnati  companies  make  an  exhibit  as  follows  : 


Capital. 

Surplus. 

Assets. 

Aurora  .... 

$100,000 

$ 76,823 

$176,828 

Amazon  . . . . . 

300,000 

291,069 

594,069 

Citizens  .... 

100,000 

18,396 

118,396 

Commercial 

100,000 

101,345 

201,345 

Eagle  .... 

100,000 

23,092 

123,092 

Enterprise 

300,000 

109,709 

409,709 

Eureka  .... 

100,000 

54,497 

154,497 

Farmers  . . . . 

100,000 

9,315 

109,315 

Fidelity  .... 

100,003 

43,894 

143,894 

Firemen’s  . 

100,000 

63,825 

163,825 

Germania  .... 

100,000 

30,054 

130,654 

Globe  . 

100,000 

25,714 

125,714 

Merchants  & Mfrs. 

150,000 

55,239 

205,239 

Miami  Valley  . . . . 

100,000 

25,000 

125,000 

National  .... 

100,000 

48,682 

148,682 

Union  . . . . 

100,000 

25,798 

125,798 

Washington  .... 

100,000 

49,955 

119,955 

Western  . . . . 

100,000 

32,273 

132,273 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  gross  assets 

of  Cincinnati  mutual 

companies  : 

Gross  Assets. 

Equitable  Ins.  Co.,  (No  Premium 

Notes)  . 

. 

$276,150 

German  Mutual,  (Including  Premium  Notes)  ; 

769,259 

Manufacturers’  Mutual, 

149,719 

Merchants’  Mutual, 

. 79,049 

Mutual  of  Cincinnati, 

. 

149,971 

Phoenix  Mutual, 

. 432,710 

Sun  Mutual, 

. , 

233,232 

Floating  Baths  (See  Baths). 


Florists. — The  magnitude  of  the  trade  in  flowers,  plants  and 
shrubbery  in  Cincinnati  and  immediate  vicinity  is  not  generally 
known.  Over  a million  dollars  capital  is  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  annual  sales  foot  up  to  nearly  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  There  are  eight  florists  having  stores  in  the  city 
proper.  B.  P.  Critchell,  197  West  Fourth;  Wm.  Gardner,  199 
West  Fourth;  A.  Sunderbruch  & Son,  200)4  West  Fourth;  H. 
Acosta  Kresker,  northwest  corner  Eighth  and  Vine;  C.  B.  Mc- 
Donald, 115  West  Fourth ; George  Magrie,  180  Race  ; Wm.  Major, 
corner  Sycamore  and  Elm  (Walnut  Hills);  and  Hugo  Mulertt,  507 
Race.  Three  of  these  firms  own  their  own  nurseries,  conserva- 
tories, and  gardens.  Those  of  Critchell  are  located  at  Carthage, 
and  those  of  Sunderbruch  & Son  on  Vine  street  Hill  and  at 
Carthage.  Besides  the  firms  having  stores  in  the  city,  there  are 
sixty-three  licensed  florists  occupying  stands  in  the  various 
markets,  that  have  gardens  in  the  suburbs,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ohio  river.  Cincinnati  ranks  fourth  in  the  magnitude  of  trade 
in  cut  flowers,  in  bouquets,  artistic  pieces,  and  for  the  decoration 
of  churches,  assembly  rooms  and  private  dwellings,  on  occasion 
of  wedding  festivities,  banquets,  etc.  There  is  also  a large  de- 
mand for  funeral  purposes.  Most  of  the  flowers  sold  in  the 
markets  are  pot  plants,  of  which  a beautiful  display  is  made  at 


all  seasons  of  the  year.  Exotics  are  kept  in  bloom  continually, 
and  the  supply  is  always  equal  to  the  demand.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  first  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  in  1871, 
the  trade  in  flowers  has  increased  ten  fold.  It  was  the  first  fair 
in  the  country  to  offer  liberal  premiums  for  good  displays,  and 
to  furnish  the  conveniences  for  making  them.  The  impetus 
thus  given  to  floriculture  has  since  been  on  the  increase,  and 
Cincinnati  now  supplies  flowers  and  plants  to  nearly  the  whole 
territory  within  a radius  of  a hundred  and  fifty  miles,  both  to 
private  customers  and  dealers.  Within  this  scope  of  country 
the  desire  for  floral  decoration  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it 
is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  a thousand  dollars  or  more 
are  spent  for  floral  decorations  at  a single  wedding  or  private 
entertainment.  Cut  flowers  and  pot  plants  bring  lower  prices  in 
Cincinnati  than  in  almost  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  A bou- 
quet that  in  New  York  will  cost  five  dollars,  can  be  furnished  at 
a good  profit  here  at  two  dollars.  The  varieties  of  flowers  and 
plants  grown  here  comprise  nearly  the  whole  flora  known  to 
floriculture.  These  have  their  seasons  of  plenty,  and  of  dearth, 
but  great  efforts  are  made  to  keep  a few,  at  least,  in  constant 
bloom.  It  is  predicted  that  Cincinnati  will  soon  he  the  flower 
center  of  the  whole  country. 

Flower  Mission,  The — Is  a voluntary  association  of  ladies, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  flowers  for  distribution  among  the 
sick  in  the  several  Hospitals. 

Foreign  Consuls,  The— Are  not  clothed  with  a diplomatic 
character,  but  are  simply  commercial  agents,  and  one  of  their 
duties  is  the  audit  of  foreign  invoices  which  have  been  received 
here  in  greater  numbers  every  year  since  Cincinnati  was  created 
a port  of  entry.  Another  duty  devolved  upon  the  Consuls  by 
their  respective  governments,  is  the  collection  of  all  data  for 
a full  comprehension  of  the  commercial  resources  and  availabil- 
ities of  the  territory  embraced  within  their  respective  consul- 
ates. They  also  gather  all  the  statistics,  within  their  reach,  rela- 
tive to  the  growth  or  decline  of  population,  data  for  calculating 
the  bills  of  mortality,  and  forming  an  estimate  of  the  public 
health,  including  as  full  returns  as  they  can  glean  of  the  preva- 
lence and  character  of  the  various  diseases.  They  also  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  labor  market,  the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
several  trades,  etc.,  and  any  other  information  which  may  be  of 
use  to  the  future  emigrant.  Their  reports  are  expected  in  fact 
to  embrace  all  non-political  details  which  may  serve  for  useful 
.information  to  the  government,  from  which  they  are  accredited, 
and  these  reports  are  transmitted  either  direct  to  their  home 
government,  or  through  their  respective  Ambassadors.  They 
take  charge  of  and  send  home  distressed  seamen,  and  it  is  also 
their  duty  to  give  any  reasonable  advice  and  assistance  to  any 
of  their  compatriots  within  their  consulate,  reporting  at  once 
any  political  questions  which  may  arise  to  the  Ambassador.  The 
Foreign  Consuls  in  Cincinnati,  are  : British  Vice-Consul,  R. 
Knight,  office  S.  W.  cor.  Third  and  Main;  Consul  of  Belgium 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Vice  Consul  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  P.  II.  Hartmann, 
office  53  West  Second  street  ; Vice  Consul  of  France,  Virgil  Gil- 
more, 110  West  Fourth  street;  Consul  for  the  German  Empire, 
Ottmar  Von  Mohr,  2G0  Vine  street;  Vice  Consul  of  Italy,  Dr.  R. 
W.  Saunders,  N.  W.  cor.  Fourth  and  Elm  streets;  Consul  of 
Switzerland,  Jaques  Ritchie,  65  East  Pearl  street. 

Fosters  Crossing  (See  Mainville). 

Forbusville,  a village  in  Lickrun  Valley,  on  the  Lickrun 
Turnpike,  about  VA  miles  from  the  Post-office. 

Fountains,  Drinking. — With  the  exception  of  the  Tyler 
Davidson  Fountain  on  the  Esplanade,  Cincinnati  is  very  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  Drinking  Fountains.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Parks  there  are  but  few,  the  principal  being  one  at 
the  Gas  Works  in  which  there  is  scarcely  enough  water,  and  one 
at  each  of  the  Christian  Association  Halls,  these  latter  having 
attachments  for  the  benefit  of  horses  also.  Here  and  therein 
the  City,  especially  upon  the  roads  leading  through  the  suburbs 
to  the  Country,  and  generally  in  front  of  a small  hotel  or  beer 
saloon,  there  are  troughs  for  horses,  the  proprietors  being  remu- 
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nerated  for  the  outlay  by  the  profit  on  the  refreshments  sold  to 
the  drivers.  The  Street  Railway  Companies  have  water  stations 
in  convenient  localities,  but  they  are  solely  for  their  own  use. 
The  Tyler  Davidson  Fountain  upon  the  Fifth  Street  Esplanade, 
presented  to  the  people  of  Cincinnati  on  the  6tli  October,  1871,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Probasco,  as  a memorial  of  his  late  brother-in-law 
Mr.  Tyler  Davidson,  is  the  noblest  work  of  Art  in  Cincinnati,  and 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  fountain  in  the  United  States.  The 
gift  had  for  many  years  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
donor,  but  the  first  public  intimation  of  his  design  was 
in  a letter  dated  Sicily, 

February  15,  1867,  and 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Chas. 

F.  Wilstach,  then  Mayor  of 
Cincinnati.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  recapitulate  the 
manifold  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  the  erection 
of  the  fountain,  from  the 
trouble  of  obtaining  a 
suitable  design,  and  legal 
questions  involved  in  the 
demolition  of  the  old 
market-house,  on  the  site 
of  which  the  fountain  now 
stands.  The  illustrations 
which  follow  are  the  best 
explanations  of  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  work.  It 
was  felt  that  the  genius  of 
America  should  be  repre- 
sented by  something 
younger,  fresher,  and  more 
intrinsically  life-like  than 
the  time-worn  reminis- 
cences of  the  Neptunes, 
the  Tritons,  and  the  Niobes 
of  the  classical,  or  the 
Undines  and  Mermaids  of 
Scandinavian  mythology; 
and  when  Mr.  Probasco 
visited  Munich  in  quest  of 
a model,  Herr  Ferdinand 
Von  Mueller,  the  Director 
of  the  Royal  Bronze  foundry 
of  Bavaria,  fortunately 
recollected  some  drawings 
made  many  years  ago,  in 
all  the  vigor  of  liis, prime, 
by  August  von  Kreling, 
the  son-in-law  of  Kaulbach, 
in  which  all  the  manifold 
uses  and  blessings  of  water 
were  symbolized  and  em- 
bodied in  all  the  practical 
exactitude  of  the  new  era 
of  artistic  thought.  The 
subjoined  illustrations 
show  how  completely  this  idea  has  been  carried  out. 

The  fountain  was  unveiled  on  the  6th  of  October,  1871,  in  the 
presence  of  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  and  visitors;  and  to 
aid  in  comprehending  the  magnitude  of  the  structure,  the  follow- 
ing statistics  of  size  and  cost  will  he  found  useful:  The  length 
of  the  esplanade  is  400  feet;  its  width, 60  feet;  its  cost,  provided 
by  the  City,  was  $75,000;  the  height  of  the  fountain,  above  the 
esplanade,  is  38  feet;  the  exterior  width  of  the  basin,  43  feet ; 
the  interior,  38  feet;  the  weight  of  the  bronze  in  the  fountain  is 
24  tons;  the  height  of  the  Genius  of  Water,  at  the  summit,  is  9 
feet.  On  each  of  the  hands  438  holes  have  been  pierced  for  wa- 
ter; namely,  on  the  little  finger,  30;  on  the  ring  finger,  47;  on 
the  middle  finger,  45 ; on  the  forefinger,  46;  on  the  thumb,  22; 
on  the  palm,  248.  The  weight  of  each  hand  is  10  pounds;  the 


weight  of  porphyry  in  the  hase  and  basin,  85  tons  ; and  the  total 
cost  of  the  fountain  itself,  $105,000.  The  cooling  chamber  for 
the  water  of  the  drinking  fountains  is  an  underground  apart- 
ment 12  feet  deep  and  10  feet  square.  Its  walls  are  covered  by 
2,000  feet  of  pipe,  and  the  chamber  itself  at  intervals  filled 
with  ice. 

The  rim  of  the  great  circular  basin,  and  the  massy  base  of  the 
fountain  are,  of  dark  porphyry,  quarried  and  polished  in  Wei- 
senstadt,  in  Upper  Franconia.  The  bronze  work  is  cast  from 
cannon  purchased  of  the  Danish  Government. 

The  pedestal  itself  is 
square,  with  four  repre- 
sentations in  basso-relievo 
of  four  principal  uses  of 
water;  namely,  steam, 
water-power,  navigation, 
and  the  fisheries.  The 
first  is  typified  by  workers 
in  iron  using  a trip-ham- 
mer propelled  by  an 
engine  in  the  background ; 
the  second,  by  peasants 
carrying  corn  to  a water- 
mill; the  third,  by  asteam- 
boat  leaving  the  shore, 
lined  by  numbers  waving 
their  adieux;  the  fourth, 
by  merry  groups  of  fisher' 
men  and  children.  The 
first  engraving  represents 
a full  view  of  the  fountain 
as  seen  from  the  east.  The 
view  includes  the  lower 
basin  and  the  exterior 
figures  which  adorn  the 
drinking  fountains;  also 
the  esplanade  and  trees 
bordering  it  on  both 
sides,  for  its  entire  length. 
The  second  engraving 
represents  the  central 
figure,  the  Genius  of 
Water — a female  in  heioie 
size — with  benign  count- 
enance, pouring  down 
the  longed-for  rain  from 
hundreds  of  jets  pierced 
in  her  outstretched  fing- 
ers. The  figure  is  9 feet 
high,  and  weighs  2 tons. 
The  next  engraving  is  the 
eastern  ha)  f of  the  upper 
basin.  The  central  figure 
from  this  point  of  view  is 
a mother,  semi-nude,  lead- 
ing her  half-reluctant 
child  to  the  bath.  The 
full  bust  is  exposed  as 
plainly  as  in  the  well-known  Magdalene  of  the  great  Italian 
master,  the  chromos  of  which  are  seen  in  almost  every  window, 
but  the  countenance  and  whole  aspect  are  purely  Teutonic.  Her 
right  hand  guides  the  boy,  her  left  still  retains  her  dress  decently 
girded  round  her  waist  and  falling  in  easy  folds  a little  below 
the  knee.  The  foot  and  more  than  the  ankle  of  the  German 
mother  arc  bare,  for  she  must  step  into  the  bath  with  her  son. 
lie  stands  upon  her  right,  his  left  arm  thrown  round  his  mother, 
his  right  hand  clasping  hers.  The  child  is,  of  course,  entirely 
nude,  for,  as  in  the  exquisite  opening  verses  in  Schiller’s  “ Wil- 
liam Tell,”  a voice  is  calling  him  to  the  bath.  The  modeling  of 
the  limbs  is  excellent ; there  is  not  a single  forced  angle — all  is 
rounded,  and  the  curvatures  of  the  outlines  arc  singularly  free. 
In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  principal  figure,  in  which  a 
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severe  criticism  might,  perhaps,  find  some  fault  with  the  slightly 
constrained  left  arm.  The  next  illustration  is  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  That  upon  the  east  pictured  a pretty 
scene  of  happy  homelife;  this,  upon  the  north,  one  of  its 
terrors.  The  roof  of  the  homestead  is  on  fire,  and  the  flames 
have  been  too  strong  for  the  resistance  of  the  inmates.  The  hus- 
band stands  upon  the  blazing  roof ; his  last 
bucket  of  water  is  exhausted,  and  his 
only  refuge  is  in  prayer  to  Heaven  for 
the  rain  which  may,  in  answer  to  his  vows, 
descend  in  time  to  stay  the  ruin  that 
threatens  his  home.  The  attitude  is 
admirable.  It  is  expressive  of  strength 
and  resolution  ; but  it  is  strength  which 
feels  that  if  unaided,  further  efforts  will 
be  of  no  avail,  and  resolution  which, 
although  undaunted,  finds  itself,  like  the 
Prometheus  of  ASschylus,  in  the  hands  of 
Kratos  and  Bia,  under  the  control  of  a 
something  greater  and  mightier  than  itself. 

A Grecian  would  have  recognized  the 
irresistible  Anagke — Necessity — and,  as 
Flaxman  has  it  in  one  of  his  wonderful 
etchings,  folded  his  hands  in  scorn  of  gods 
and  men  ; a disciple  of  Mohammed  would 
have  cried  Kismet — it  is  fate — and  calmly 
and  placidly  have  descended  and 
acquiesced  in  the  destruction.  Not  so 
the  German  Christian.  All  his  own  efforts 
are  exhausted,  but  with  upturned  face 
and  uplifted  hand  he  implores  a special 
intervention  of  the  Deity  for  himself  and 
the  home  he  has  built  for  his  wife  and 
his  little  ones.  It  is  not  the  prayer  of 
an  idle  man;  his  features,  his  posture,  his  very  position,  prove 
that  it  is  simply  the  fervent  petition  of  a faithful  believer,  who 
trusts  in  God  to  aid  his  endeavors.  The  next  engraving  represents 
the  central  group  from  the  west.  An  aged  man,  still  grasping  his 
staff  in  his  left  hand,  is  sitting  upon  a rock,  while  his  daughter, 


THE  EASTERN  GROUP. 


many  it  has  seemed  that  in  the  composition  of  this  there  is,  per- 
haps, a reflex,  faint  though  it  be,  of  Eastern  life  and  Eastern  story. 
The  unity  of  German  conception  is  not,  however,  broken  by  this 
fancy  or  theory,  be  it  which  it  may.  It  simply  illustrates  the 
many-sidedness  of  the  German  artist  life,  the  very  quality  for 
which  the  admirers  of  Goethe  reverence  their  hero.  It  is,  indeed, 
well  known,  and  has  been  remarked  by 
both  critics  and  travelers,  that  there  is  a 
nearer  analogy  between  the]respectful filial 
devotion  of  the  daughter  to  the  aged  sire 
among  the  Arabians,  the  Israelites,  and 
the  Germans,  than  between  any  other 
European  and  Oriental  nation.  The  group 
beautifully  typifies  this  holy  feminine 
office  of  aid  to  the  weary  and  the  well 
stricken  in  years.  The  very  attitude  of 
the  woman . proves  that  she  is  even 
more  than  a nurse — that  she  is  a nearer 
and  a dearer  one  to  the  old  .man  at  her 
side.  The  next  engraving  again  carries 
us  from  the  softer  emotions  to  the  harder 
scenes  of  want  and  suffering.  Upon  the 
east  and  the  west,  in  the  woman  with  her 
child  and  the  daughter  with  her  father, 
we  have  seen  the  morning  and  the  evening 
of  life,  attended  with  all  the  blessings 
the  gentle  rain  can  give.  On  the  stern 
north  we  have  a blazing  house,  smitten, 
perhaps,  by  the  lightning,  and  rain  not 
present  but  prayed  for;  and  now,  turned 
toward  the  burning  south,  there  is  again  no 
water.  The  earth  is  parched,  the  fruits 
of  the  soil  are  dying;  the  farmer,  while 
his  plow  lies  idle  and  his  dog  pants  with 
heat  at  his  side,  looks  up  to  heaven  with  a supplication  for 
rain.  His  breast  and  legs  below  the  knee  are  hared  as  he  stands 
beneath  the  scorching  sun.  There  is  a wide  difference  between 
this  southern  figure  and  the  stronger,  more  stalwart  northman 
upon  the  opposite  side.  One  is  all  vigor,  struggle,  muscle,  and 


THE  NORTHERN  GROUP. 


THE  GENIUS  OP  WATER. 


tenderly  bending  over  him,  gives  him  a cup  of  water,  even  as 
Rebekah  “ the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  son  of  Milcah,  the  wife  of 
Nabor,  Abraham’s  brother,”  might  have  given  it  to  the  eldest 
servant  of  the  patriarch’s  house,  as  told  in  the  beautifid  narrative 
of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  face  of  the  maiden 
is,  indeed,  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Kreling’s  daughter;  but  to 


sinew,  and  fullness  of  breadth ; the  other,  more  quiet,  more  re- 
signed— simply  prayerful.  His  form  is,  although  sinewy,  far 
more  spqre.  In  all  these  four  groups  the  attentive  critic  will 
discover  the  wonderful  appropriateness  of  the  subject-matter, 
not  only  to  the  whole  design  of  this  unique  fountain,  but  even  to 
the  several  points  of  the  compass  to  which  the  separate  groups 
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THE  WESTERN  GROUP. 

lusia,  in  Spain,  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and  France  and  Bava- 
ria, there  is  scarcely  a church  without  one  or  more  such  images 
so  shielded.  Kreling  caught  the  idea,  and  he  has  devoted  his 
niches  entirely  to  the  purest  years  of  life.  All  children  are  cer- 
tainly not  saints  ; but  as  certainly  there  are  among  them  the 
most  innocent  creatures  in  the  world.  These  child  effigies  of 


THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Kreling’s  creation  still  preserve  the  elemental  design  of  the 
work.  They  all  illustrate  the  uses  of  water,  and  the  subjects  arc 
chosen  with  a poetic  insight  into  the  very  manner. in  which 
children  best  love  to  use  it.  Painters  and  poets  alike  have  de- 
lighted in  painting  or  describing  lovely  women  or  beautiful 
girls  admiring  their  own  fair  images  reflected  in  lake  or  stream, 


and  this  is  the  subject  of  the  next  illustration.  It  is  that  of  the 
niche  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  pedestal,  where  sits  a laugh- 
ing girl  with  flowers  in  her  hair,  who,  while  twisting  a necklace 
of  pearls  round  her  neck,  gazes  admiringly  upon  her  image 
mirrored  in  the  waters  beneath.  Her  arms  are  bent  back  to 
arrange  the  necklace,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  is  full  of 
pleased  wonder  and  delight.  On  the  northeast  corner,  in  the 
niche  represented  in  the  next  engraving,  sits  a boy,  nearly  nude, 
holding  in  triumph  a lobster  which  he  has  just  taken  from  his 
net.  In  this  figure  there  is  much  breadth  and  spirit.  The  lad’s 
whole  attitude  is  triumphant,  and  his  limbs  are  perfect  models. 
The  net  with  which  his  capture  has  been  effected  is  the  only 
appropriate  drapery,  and  it  has  been  most  happily  used.  The 
niche  on  the  northwest  corner  contains  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  poetical  figures  of  all.  A little  girl  with  rounded  limbs 
holds  a sea-shell  to  her  ear  and  eagerly  listens  to  the  wondrous 


THE  LAUGHING  GIRL. 


DOY  WITH  LOBSTER. 


tales  the  murmuring  sound  seems  to  tell.  The  attitude  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  eager  attention ; and  when  the  fountain 
wras  unveiled,  half  the  mothers  in  the  city  fell  in  love  with  the 
child — it  is  so  fresh,  so  natural  and  the  whole  intent  so  childlike. 
In  the  niche  on  the  southwest  corner  sits  a fur-clad  boy,  strap- 
ping on  his  skates.  The  skate  is  already  on  the  right  foot,  and, 
with  the  muscles  of  his  right  arm  tense,  he  is  tightening  the 
buckles  of  the  left. 


GIRL  WITH  SEA-SHELL.  BOY  PUTTING  ON  SKATES. 

The  next  engraving  represents  the  southeast  bronze  figure 
upon  one  of  the  four  drinking  fountains,  added  by  Col.  Ferdi- 
nand Von  Mueller  to  Kreling’s  original  design.  A youth,  beauti- 
fully modeled,  is  sitting  upon  a dolphin,  and  the  limpid  water 
flows  through  its  mouth.  The  youth  is  admirably  modeled,  and 
fully  represents  strength  quiescent.  The  practical  use  to  which 
this  and  the  three  following  figures  are  put,  and  the  constant 
and  frequent  resort  of  the  people  to  the  drinking  cups  attached 
to  the  pedestals,  abundantly  justify  Col.  Von  Mueller’s  addition. 

The  next  engraving  is  another  of  these  bronze  figures.  The 
youth  on  the  northeast  corner  is  kneeling,  holding  one  duck  in 
' its  bent  right  arm,  and  grasping  by  the  neck  another  in  the  left. 


are  turned.  These  are  the  principal  figures  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  fountain;  but  those  in  the  niches,  if  smaller,  are  equally 
beautiful,  equally  worthy  of  admiration.  Kreling’s  mind  seems 
to  have  been  embued  with  something  akin  to  that  graceful  feel- 
ing w'hicli,  in  the  Catholic  churches  in  days  of  old,  led  their 
builders  to  fill  the  niches  with  the  images  of  the  saints,  thus  ma- 
king for  them  a miniature  shriue  within  the  temple.  In  Anda- 
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The  figure  on  the  next  drinking  fountain,  upon  the  southwest 
corner,  is  that  of  a youth  round  whose  right  leg  a snake  lias 
twisted  itself.  He  has  seized  its  folds  with  the  right  hand,  and 
with  his  left  holds  a stone  to  destroy  it.  There  is  anger,  but  no 
semblance  of  fear  in  attitude  or  expression.  The  youth  is  no 
Laoccoon,  conscious  of  an  impending  and  inevitable  fate.  He  is 
stalwart  and  strong,  and  knows  full  well  how  easily  he  can  rid 
himself  ol  the  coils.  His  muscles,  however,  are  tense,  and  his 
lips  are  set,  as,  bending  back  his  arm,  he  prepares  to  give  force 
to  the  blow. 


The  next  and  last  en- 
graving, on  the  northwest 
corner,  is  a youth  sitting 
upon  a tortoise,  through 
whose  mouth  the  water 
streams.  In  this  and  the 
preceding  figure  the  dif- 
ficulties of  portraying 
muscle  in  action  are 
admirably  overcome. 
These  four  figures  not 
only  prove  the  fertility 
of  conception  possessed 
by  Col.  Von  Mueller,  but 
also  the  conscientious  care 
with  which  he  has  studied 
the  original  design,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  he 
has  adhered  to  its  ideas 
in  the  smallest  matter  of 
detail.  When  the  fountain 
was  erected,  in  1871,  Col.  Von  Mueller  superintended  the  work, 
and  before  he  left  for  his  home  in  Municii,  gave  the  most 
elaborate  and  careful  instructions  upon  the  mode  of  cleaning 
the  bronze  and  the  tubes,  and  minute  directions  for  cutting  off 
the  water  at  the  proper  low  degree  of  temperature.  During 
the  Exposition  the  water  is  frequently  cut  off  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a fuller  supply  in  Elm  street  in  case  of  fire. 


Franciscan  Broth- 
ers, Protectory  for 
Boys  (See  Boys’  Pro- 
tectory). 

Free  Dispensaries 
(See  Dispensaries). 

Freedmen’s  Aid 
Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal 
Church — Was  organ- 
ized in  1866  for  the  ob- 
ject of  educating  and 
elevating  the  freedmen 
in  the  South,  and  con- 
tributes liberally  to 
their  aid,  by  building 
school  houses,  and  send- 
ing out  , competent 
teachers.  The  society 
has  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  sup- 
port of  the  following 
boy  with  ducks.  institutions,  which  have 

been  legally  chartered  with  full  collegiate  powers:  Chartered 
Institutions — Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville  Tennessee; 
Shaw  University,  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi;  Clark  University, 
Atlanta,  Georgia ; New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  Theological  Schools — Centeniry  Biblical  Institute, 
Baltimore  Md. ; Baker  Institute.  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina; 
Thomson  Biblical  Institute,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  theo- 
logical classes  in  all  our  schools.  Medical  College — Meharry 
Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Institutions  not 
Chartered — Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Texas;  Haven  Normal 


School,  Waynesboro,  Georgia;  Rust  Normal  Institute, 
Huntsville,  Alabama;  Bennett  Seminary,  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina;  Cookman  Institute,  Jacksonville,  Florida;  Walden 
Seminary,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Le  Teche  Seminary,  and 
Orphans’  Home,  La  Teche,  Louisiana;  Andrews  Seminary, 
Dallas,  Texas;  La  Grange  Seminary,  La  Grange,  Georgia; 
Dadeville  Seminary,  Dadeville,  Alabama;  West  Tennessee 
Seminary,  Mason,  Tennessee;  Meridian  Academy,  Meri- 
dian, Mississippi.  The  total  disbursements  of  the  society  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  $652,449  55.  The  general  officers  are 

Bishop  I.  W.  Wiley, 
D.D.,  President;  Hon. 
M.  B.  Hagans,  Rev.  F. 
S.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  and 
Amos  Shinkle,  Esq., 
Vice-Presidents;  Rev. 
R.  S.  Rust,  D.D.,  Cor- 
responding Secretary; 
Rev.  J.  M.  Walden, 
D.D.,  Recording  Sec- 
retary ; Rev.  Luke 
Hitchcock,  D.  D., 
Treasurer;  Rev.  Reub- 
en Nelson,  D.  D.,  As- 
sistant Treasurer. 
The  office  of  the  cor- 
responding secretary 
is  at  the  Western 
Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, 190  West  Fourth 
street. 

BOY  WITH  SNAKE.  FREEMASONS  ( See 


Masonic). 

French  Mutual  Benefit  Association— Meets  monthly,  at 
Mozart  Hall.  Membership  about  two  hundred.  It  is  a benefi- 
cial association  of  Frenchmen,  paying  sick  benefits  of  $6  per 
week. 


Fresco  Artists. — Fresco  painting  has  become  an  important 
interest  in  Cincinnati.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  F.  Pedretti, 
now  the  principal  fresco  painter  of  the  City,  established  himself 
in  the  Queen  City,  there  was  little  demand  for  his  work.  But 
as  the  City  grew  in  population,  and  the  number  of  public  build- 
ings increased,  a taste 
for  the  beautiful  also 
sprung  up,  until  at  the 
present  time,  no 
church,  public  build- 
ing, theater,  hotel, 
store,  office  or  private 
dwelling  is  considered 
complete  unless  the 
walls  give  evidence  of 
the  painter’s  art.  From 
Mr.  Pedretti’s  small 

beginning,  when  he 
himself  did  all  the 
work,  there  have 
sprung  up  fourteen 
firms,  the  members  of 
many  of  which  were  his 
pupils,  which  now  em- 
ploy nearly  two  hun- 
dred artists.  The’ 

reputation  of  Cincinnati  painters  has  gone  abroad,  and 
many  calls  are  made  for  their  services,  as  far  east  as  New  York 
and  Boston,  south  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  wetst  to  St.  Louis 
and  Omaha,  and  north  to  Chicago,  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Some 
of  the  most  elegant  public  buildings  in  those  cities  were  decora- 
ted by  Cincinnati  Fresco  Artists. 


BOY  WITH  TORTOISE. 


Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. — A purely  social  organiza- 
tion of  Irishmen  or  their  descendants,  with  the  object  of  keeping 
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green  the  memory  of  Ireland’s  patron  saint.  The  active  mem- 
bership is  about  75.  Meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks  at  the 
Florentine  Hotel,  at  which  interesting  sjieeehes  and  essays  are 
the  order.  The  dues  are  five  dollars  a year,  which  is  devoted 
to  an  annual  banquet.  Honorary  members,  of  which  there  are 
at  present  twenty,  of  all  nationalities,  are  admitted  on  payment 
of  annual  dues.  Politics  and  religion  are  debarred  from  the  dis- 
cussions. 

Friends  of  Pleasure. — As  its  name  indicates,  a society  of 
young  gentlemen,  without  any  special  object  but  pleasure.  The 
meetings  are  devoted  to  singing  and  other  pastimes,  and  are 
held  weekly  at  No.  409  Walnut  street.  The  membership  is  about 
200. 

Fortune  Tellers. — In  every  large  city  are  to  be  found  persons 
whose  aim  and  object  in  life  appears  to  be  to  live  without  work, 
at  the  expense  of  people  who  do  labor.  One  class  is  that  known 
as  fortune  tellers,  or  those  who  advertise  their  power  of  telling 
events  of  the  past,  present  and  future,  insuring  success  to  their 
dupes  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  business,  love,  courtship  and 
marriage;  curing  every  disease  to  which  humanity  is  heir,  etc. 
The  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  in  his  last  annual  report,  says:  I have 
been  reliably  informed  that  there  are  about  one  hundred  of  these 
swindlers  in  this  City,  plying  their  infamous  swindle  ; that 
their  average  daily  recepts  are  five  dollars  each,  or  $500  daily, 
or  $182,500  annually  ; most  of  which  is  as  good  as  stolen  from 
the  very  poorest  and  most  unfortunate  classes.  I earnestly  re- 
commend that  an  ordinance  be  at  once  passed,  enacting  the  sever- 
est penalties  against  all  swindlers  of  this  character. 

Furniture  Exchange  — Organized  February  8,  1876.  Its 
object  is  a rating  and  collection  agency,  similar  to  Bradstreet  & 
Dunn’s,  but  it  only  includes  as  members  those  who  make  and 
deal  in  furniture,  and  all  the  kindred  branches  of  that  business, 
such  as  lumber,  veneer,  glue,  varnish,  cabinet-hardware,  uphol- 
stery, brackets,  mouldings,  looking-glass,  marble,  etc.  The 
present  officers  of  the  organization  are : President,  A.  II.  Mitch- 
ell, of  the  Mitchell  & Rammelsberg  Furniture  Company;  Trea- 
surer, J.  L.  Wayne,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Jno.  H.  Gault — office,  Room 
48,  Pike’s  Opera  House  building. 

Gambrinus  Relief  Association. — A relief  association  of 
brewers,  with  an  insurance  feature.  The  society  numbers  four 
hundred  members,  and  meets  the  first  and  third  Sundays  in 
each  month,  at  No.  513  Walnut  street.  Insured  members  are 
entitled  to  weekly  sick  benefits  of  $5  per  week,  and  in  case  of 
death  to  a society  burial,  and  their  heirs  to  $2,000. 

Garden  of  Eden  (See  Eden  Park). 

Gardeners’  Union  Relief  Association. — A benevolent  so- 
ciety  of  florists  and  horticulturists,  having  a membership  of  fifty. 
Sick  benefits,  $4  per  week. 

Gas. — Cincinnati  is  supplied  with  gas  by  the  Cincinnati  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  whose  office  is  in  their  own  building, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Plum  streets.  The  Company  was  chartered  in  1837,  with  a 
capital  of  $4,250,000,  in  shares  of  $100  each.  The  present  market 
value  of  shares  ranges  from  $162  to  $165.  There  are  202  miles  of 
mains  and  6,600  public  lamps.  The  cost  of  lighting  the  city  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1877,  was  $143,724  96.  There  are 
also  831  gasoline  lamps,  lighted  by  the  Globe  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany, at  a cost  to  the  City  of  $23,820  11,  for  the  year  1877.  The 
works  and  gas  holders  of  the  Gas  Company  are  situated  on  Front 
street,  between  Smith  and  Mill  streets.  A gas  holder  and  public 
hall  is  situated,  also,  at  Carthage,  with  suburban  offices  forcom- 
plaints  at  Walnut  Hills,  Avondale  and  Clifton.  The  officers  of 
the  Company  arc:  A.  Hickenlooper,  President ; Robert  Brown, 
Jr.,  Secretary,  and  acting  Vice-President;  M.  II.  Coats,  Asst. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  II.  W.  S.ige,  Cashier;  J.  Fullager, 
Superintendent  of  Works;  A.  J.  S.  Rice,  Inspector  (Street  and 
Meter  Dept.);  Samuel  Davies,  Public  Lamp  Inspector. 

German  Benevolent  Association. — One  of  the  numerous 
mutual  benefit  associations  among  the  German  population,  dif- 
fering only  from  others  in  its  name.  The  membership  is  very 


large,  reaching  perhaps  a thousand.  The  society  meets  the 
second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month,  at  ArbeiterHall,  474 
Walnut  street. 

German  Butchers’  Association. — Combines  business  mat- 
ters with  a benevolent  feature.  Meetings  are  held  every  Wednes- 
day night,  at  No.  676  Race  street,  where  the  interests  of  the  trade 
are  discussed,  and  the  sick  and  indigent  looked  after  and  pro- 
vided for. 

German  Carpenters  and  Cabinet  Makers’  Relief  So- 
ciety.— Meets  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  at  Arbeiter  Ilall, 
474  Walnut  street.  Its  title  explains  its  object.  Membership 
about  500. 

German  Coopers’  Association.— A business  and  benevolent 
institution  combined.  Meets  the  last  Saturday  night  in  each 
month,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Wade  street  and  Central 
Avenue. 

German  Frauen  and  Yung  Frauen  Verein — (German 
Married  and  Single  Ladies’  Society). — There  are  a number  of 
associations  bearing  this  title  in  the  German  sections  of  the 
City.  They  partake  largely  of  a social  and  benevolent  charac- 
ter, but  are  principally  devoted  to  mutual  relief.  The  lodges 
are  named,  as  a general  thing,  after  some  prominent  statesman, 
soldier,  or  philanthropist,  as  “Grant,”  “Lincoln,”  “Peabody.” 
Their  meetings  are  held  in  different  halls,  Some  of  the  lodges 
being  held  at  Arbeiter  Hall,  some  at  No.  509  Walnut,  and 
others  at  No.  465  Walnut.  The  combined  membership  will 
exceed  a thousand. 

German  General  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum — Highland 
Avenue,  Mount  Auburn. — Was  organized  on  13th  of  December, 
1849.  The  society  takes  charge  of  orphan  children  of  German 
Protestant  parentage,  until  they  attain  the  age  of  14,  when  they 
are  placed  out  to  learn  a trade,  the  family  receiving  them  be- 
coming bound  to  retain  them  until  the  age  of  18,  when  the  so- 
ciety’s supervision  ceases.  During  the  year  ending  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1878,  the  date  at  which  the  annual  reports  are  presented, 
49  boys  and  48  girls  remaining  over  from  the  previous  year  were 
maintained  by  the  society,  and  6 boys  and  10  girls  received,  and 
12  were  bound  out  or  otherwise  discharged.  The  number  of 
members  was  969.  The  total  income  including  the  last  year’s 
balance  was  $32,209,  and  the  outlay,  including  investments, 
$30,435.  The  officers  are : President,  C.  F.  Spreen  ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H.  W.  Koch ; First  Secretary,  II.  Mordenfelde ; Second 
Secretary,  W.  Albert;  Treasurer,  S.  W.  Siebern. 

German  Immigration  and  Aid  Society. — Its  object  is  to 
aid  and  assist  German  emigrants  to  America,  especially  those 
who  contemplate  settling  in  Cincinnati,  but  not  exclusively 
confined  to  such.  The  membership  is  not  large,  probably  fifty, 
but  its  scope  of  usefulness  is  great.  Its  managers  do  a great 
deal  of  good  in  this  way  of  advice,  and  frequently  in  the  matter 
of  pecuniary  aid,  although  it  has  no  endowment.  Funds  are 
supplied  by  the  more  affluent  class  of  Germans,  and  many  an 
emigrant  has  reason  to  thank  the  organization.  Quarterly  meet- 
ings of  the  society  are  held  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Court 
and  Walnut  streets.' 

German  Literary  Club.— Organized  in  November,  1S77. 
The  membership  now  numbers  forty-five.  Meetings  are  held 
every  second  Wednesday,  in  the  German  Mutual  Insurance 
Company’s  building,  southwest  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Walnut 
streets.  It  is  composed  of  professional  and  literary  gentlemen  of 
German  nativity,  and  is  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  German 
literature.  The  papers  read  take  a wide  range,  and  are  in  the 
main  on  scientific  subjects.  The  present  officers  are:  President, 
Emil  Rothe ; Vice-President,  Geo.  Lindemann ; Secretary,  Henry 
II.  Fick. 

German  National  Association. — A mutual  relief  associa- 
tion of  natives  of  Germany,  coupled  with  insurance  and  weekly 
sick  benefits.  Membership  about  300.  Meets  the  second  Thurs- 
day in  each  month,  at  Arbeiter  Hall,  No.  474  Walnut  street. 

German  Pioneer  Association. — An  association  of  natives 
of  Germany,  long  resident  in  Cincinnati.  The  requirements  for 
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membership  are,  having  attained  the  age  of  forty  years,  and 
twenty-five  years’  residence  in  Cincinnati.  The  Association  was 
organized  May  26,  1868,  and  now  numbers  over  a thousand  active 
members.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of  eacli 
month,  at  Washington  Platform,  northeast  corner  of  Court  and 
Elm  streets.  Present  officers : President,  Maurice  Bettman ; Vice- 
President,  F.  A.  Grever ; Secretary,  Fr.  Win.  Gerstle.  The  Asso- 
ciation publishes  a monthly  magazine,  of  which  Mr.  H.  A.  Rat- 
termann  is  editor.  It  is  already  in  its  eleventh  volume,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  early  German  pioneers  of  the  Queen 
City.  The  yearly  anniversary  of  the  Association  is  held  on  the 
26th  of  May.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Association  is  good. 
It  owns  its  own  printing  materials,  and  generally  has  a cash  bal- 
ance in  bank  of  about  $1,600. 

German  Printers’  Association. — Meets  once.every  quarter 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Mercer  and  Walnut  streets.  Its  mem- 
bership is  about  fifty.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a protective 
union,  combined  with  a relief  society. 

German  Protestant  Relief  Association— Numbers  250 
members.  Weekly  sick  benefits  are  paid  to  active  members. 
The  Association  has  no  political  affiliation.  It  meets  the  second 


running  to  Walnut  Hills,  and  a carriage  way  on  either  side. 
The  high  hills  on  the  right  of  the  Avenue  form  the  western 
boundary  of  Eden  Park. 

Glendale. — A handsome  suburban  retreat,  on  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad,  15  miles  from  Cincinnati, 
incorporated  in  1857.  Possesses  several  handsome  churches,  a 
school-house,  and  an  extensive  Female  College.  There  are  no 
palatial  mansions,  no  extensive  lawns,  no  long,  sweeping 
graveled  drives,  such  as  the  visitor  sees  in  some  other  suburbs. 
It  is  rather  a collection  of  beautiful  homes,  with  ample  grounds 
and  profuse  shrubbery,  approached  by  circuitous  avenues,  and 
distinguished  for  the  air  of  comfort  and  retirement  that  every- 
where prevails.  Many  of  the  leading  merchants  and  profession- 
al men  of  Cincinnati  are  residents  of  Glendale.  The  population 
is  about  2,000.  The  village  is  eleven  miles  from  the  City  by  the 
turnpike. 

Glendale  Female  College. — Situated  at  Glendale.  It  was 
founded  in  1S54,  by  the  Rev.  John  Covert.  The  main  building 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  in  length,  by  forty-two 
feet  in  width.  The  edifice  is  built  of  brick,  on  a commanding 
elevation.  The  building  accommodates  75  boarding  pupils. 
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and  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month,  at  the  hall  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Abigail  streets. 

German  Veteran  Society. — A social  organization  of  Ger- 
man Soldiers,  who  served  three  years  or  more  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion.  The  membership  is  about  six  hundred.  It  has 
relief  and  insurance  features,  the  latter  not  obligatory  on  the 
members.  The  Society  meets  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each 
month,  at  Arbeiter  Hall,  No.  474  Walnut  street. 

Germania  MiENNERCHOR. — Jealousies  and  contentions  in 
the  Miennerchor  caused  the  withdrawal  of  eight  members  from 
that  society  in  July,  1872.  Relying  solely  upon  their  own  abil- 
ity, the  double  quartet  organized  the  present  Germania  Msen- 
nerchor  on  July  25,  1872.  The  society,  which  started  out  with 
eight  voices,  one  passive  member,  and  no  funds,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  musical  organizations  in  the  city.  Ow- 
ing to  a rule,  stringently  adhered  to,  to  accept  no  members  save 
in  complete  quartets,  with  unexceptional  voices,  the  active 
members  have  not  greatly  increased  in  number,  being  now  16, 
but  the  passive  list  has  grown  from  1 to  over  200. 

Gilbert  Avenue. — A new  Avenue,  eighty  feet  wide  its  en- 
ti rp  length,  with  a double  street  railroad  track  in  the  center. 


Good  Samaritan  Hospital  (See  Hospitals). 

Government  Buildings. — The  United  States  own  two  build- 
ings in  Cincinnati,  one  the  old  Post-office  and  Custom-house 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Vine,  the  other  the  new  building,  now  in 
course  of  erection,  occupying  half  the  entire  square  fronting  on 
Fifth  street  esplanade,  and  extending  from  Walnut  to  Main 
street.  When  completed  it  will  be  354  by  164  feet,  four  stories  in 
height  above  ground,  exclusive  of  the  attics  and  roof  stories. 
Below  ground  is  a basement,  14  feet  high,  and  a sub-basement, 
10  feet,  furnished  with  light  and  air  from  an  area  12  feet  wide 
running  around  the  building.  The  entire  first  story  will  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Post-office  department — rooms  for  the  Postmaster, 
Cashier,  Money-order  office,  vaults,  etc.,  being  located  at  the  ends 
of  the  building,  while  the  central  portion  forms  one  vast  busi- 
ness room,  132  by  225  feet,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  com- 
plement of  side  windows,  has  a large  portion  of  its  ceiling  of 
glass,  making  a sky-light  63  by  220  feet.  Above  the  first  story 
the  building  takes  the  form  of  a hollow  square,  with  the  court 
of  the  same  area  as  the  Post-office  sky-light — 63  by  220  feet.  A 
corridor  14  feet  wide  faces  on  this  court,  and  furnishes  commu- 
nication with  the  various  rooms,  all  of  which  have  an  exterior 
frontage.  These  rooms — about  fifty  in  nnmber — give  business 
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accommodation  for  the  Custom-house,  United  States  Courts,  In- 
ternal Revenue,  and  other  offices  of  the  Civil  Government,  and 
vary  in  size  from  the  private  office,  14  by  20  feet,  to  the  magni- 
ficent court-rooms,  41  by  64  feet.  The  exterior  is  designed  in  the 
Renaissance  style — of  four  superimposed  orders.  The  principal 
facade,  354  feet  long,  is  divided  into  center  and  corner  pavilions, 
connected  by  receding  bays,  while  the  end  facades  have  corner 
pavilions  only,  connected  by  receding  bays.  The  pavilions  are 
strongly  marked  by  porticoes,  with  full,  detached  columns,  and 
the  divisions  rendered  more  effective  by  large  dormers  and  promi- 
nent roof-lines  at  the  corners,  while  the  center  pavilion  termi- 
nates in  an  att^c  of  two  stories,  and  high,  towering  roof,  170  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  windows — liberal  in  size  and  simple  in 
form — are  kept  entirely  subordinate  to  the  orders  which  form 
the  decorative  features  of  the  facades.  The  lines  are  generally 
rigid,  and  the  openings  square  at  head,  except  in  the  crowning 
story,  where  arched  openings  give  a very  pleasing  termination. 
The  orders  are  very  originally  treated  in  the  first  story.  The 
pilasters  and  columns,  placed  on  a high  pedestal,  are  rusticated, 
and,  by  an  ingenious  introduction  of  the  triglyph  into  the  capi- 
tals, the  characteristics  of  the  Doric  order  are  given  with  a 
decidedly  new  effect.  This  rusticated  order,  with  its  re-enforce- 
ment  of  piers,  forms  an  appropriate  and  massive  substructure,  on 
which  the  other  and  lighter  orders  rest.  These  upper  orders  are 
a modified  Ionic  in  the  second  story,  and  Composite  in  the  third 
and  fourth;  the  whole,  at  a height  of  95  feet  from  the  ground, 
surmounted  by  a modillion  cornice  of  ornamental  detail.  The 
exterior  walls  are  to  be  of  granite,  the  basement  and  stylobate 
from  the  red-granite  quarries  of  Middlebrook,  Mo.,  and  the  super- 
structure from  quarries  at  Fox  Island,  Me.,  furnished  under  a 
contract  with  the  Bodwell  Granite  Company.  The  interior  con- 
struction will  be  of  a strictly  fire-proof  character,  as  in  other 
first-class  Government  buildings,  with  partitions  of  brick,  and 
floors  of  iron  beams  and  brick  arches.  Among  the  largest,  as 
well  as  the  finest,  of  the  new  public  buildings,  with  its  grand 
proportions  and  massive  material,  it  will  be  a magnificent  con- 
tribution to  the  architectural  attractions  of  the  city,  and  may 
justly  be  a source  of  pride  to  its  inhabitants. 

To  complete  this  building  will  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site,  not 
far  from  $3,000,000,  and  the  expectation  is  that  it  will  prove 
equal  to  the  growth  of  Cincinnati  for  several  years  to  come.  It 
is  so  planned,  however,  that  additions  may  be  made  in  harmony 
with  the  design.  Three  stories  are  already  completed,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  will  not  be  finished  for  three  years. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.— A benevolent  association 
of  Union  soldiers  in  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion.  There  is  one 
Post  in  Cincinnati,  George  H.  Thomas,  Post  No.  13,  which  has 
seventy-five  members.  Meetings  are  held  every  Tuesday  night,  in 
the  Apollo  Building,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets.  Capt. 
Chas.  W.  Karr  is  Post  Commander,  and  Ferd.  McDonough,  Ad- 
jutant. 

Grand  Opera  House  (See  Theaters). 

Grand  Yalley. — Formerly  known  as  Camp  Dennison,  is  a 
beautiful  village  on  the  Little  Miami  R.  R.,  about  16  miles  from 
Cincinnati,  with  a population  of  about  450.  It  contains  many 
handsome  residences,  chiefly  owned  by  merchants  and  others 
doing  business  in  the  city.  The  storehouses,  barracks,  hospitals, 
etc.,  built  by  the  government  during  the  war  are  now  devoted  to 
business  purposes. 

Gravelotte. — A small  village  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad, 
13  miles  from  Cincinnati. 

Greenwood  IIall — Is  in  the  third  story  of  the  Mechanics’  I in- 
stitute building,  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine  streets. 
It  is  named  in  honor  of  Miles  Greenwood,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  for  several  years 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department.  It  is  rented  for 
balls,  parties,  exhibitions,  etc.  The  rent  receipts  go  into  the 
Mechanics’  Institute  fund. 

Grkuti  Relief  Association. — The  membership  is  composed 
of  Swiss  residents  exclusively.  It  is  devoted  to  mutual  relief 


and  sociability,  as  its  name  implies.  The  society  numbers  about 
two  hundred  persons.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  at  the  hall  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Mercer  and  Walnut  streets. 

Grocers’  Association,  The — Is  a society  for  the  protection 
of  its  members  against  the  risk  of  incurring  bad  debts.  It  meets 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Canal  streets.  (See  also 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.) 

Gymnasium,  Cincinnati.  — On  Fourth  street,  between 
Race  and  Vine  streets,  was  founded  in  1853,  and  incorporated  in 

1859.  It  is  a volun- 
tary Association, 
having  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of 
physical  culture.  Its 
government  is  con. 
trolled  by  a Presi- 
dent and  Board  of 
Directors,  elected 
by  the  members  at 
large.  The  Gymna- 
sium possesses  an 
exercise  hall  60  by 
100  feet,  with  a ceil- 
ing 35  feet  in  height, 
thus  forming  one  of 
the  finest  rooms  for 
gymnastic  purposes 
in  the  United  States. 
This  hall  is  furnished 
with  all  of  the  appa- 
ratus requisite  in  a 
first-class  gymnasi- 
um; reading  and  chess  accommodation  are  also  provided. 
There  are  17  large  bath-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  members.  The 
number  of  members  is  nearly  700.  The  price  of  admission  for 
one  year  is  $10.  Strangers  are  invited  to  visit  the  establishment 
at  any  time  from  8}4  A.  M.  till  9 P.  M.  Board  of  Directors:  E. 
P.  Bradstreet,  President;  W.  H.  Mackoy,  Vice-President;  L.  M. 
Dayton,  Treasurer;  Victor  Abraham,  Secretary;  John  II. 
Walker,  I.  V.  Hoag,  Jr.,  John  A.  Johnson  ; E.  W.  Murphy, 
Superintendent. 

Gymnastic  Associations  (See  Gymnasium,  also  Turn- 
verein). 

Hacks — Can  be  hired  at  the  depots  or  public  landing  at  the 
following  rates,  viz:  for  one  or  two  persons  to  any  of  the  hotels, 
$1;  three  or  more  persons,  50  cents  each;  heavy  baggage  extra. 
Strangers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  engage  hacks  for 
driving  in  the  City,  through  the  office  of  their  hotel,  and  to  avoid 
imposition  a bargain  with  the  driver  should  be  made.  Night 
charges  are  higher  than  by  day.  During  the  Exposition  the 
haekmen  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  four  persons  to  and 
from  the  Exposition  and  Post-office  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents 
each. 

Hamilton. — Twenty-five  miles  from  Cincinnati,  with  13,000 
inhabitants.  Situated  on  the  Great  Miami  River.  An  important 
manufacturing  town.  lias  many  fine  public  buildings  and  ex- 
tensive manufactories.  The  home  of  a large  number  of  Cincin- 
nati merchants. 

Hamilton  County  Infirmary,  The— Is  at  Carthage,  10  miles 
from  the  city.  During  the  year  ending  March  1,  1878,  the  aver- 
age monthly  number  of  inmates  was  201,  maintained  at  a total 
yearly  cost  of  $11,388.  President,  Asher  Wart;  Superintendent, 
John  Ritt. 

Harrison. — A manufacturing  town  on  the  I.,  C.  <fc  L.  R.  R.,  25 
miles  from  Cincinnati,  many  of  whose  merchants  reside  there. 

Hartwell. — A very  handsome  village  on  the  C.,  II.  & D.  R.  R., 
10 % miles  from  Cincinnati,  with  600  inhabitants.  Laid  out  in 
1868  by  the  Hamilton  County  Building  Association,  and  the 
dwellings  are  all  new,  commodious,  and  of  pleasing  architecture. 
Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  iu  the  valley.  Named  after 
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John  W.  Hartwell,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Enterprise  Insurance 
Company,  of  Cincinnati. 

Harmonic  Society,  The. — Was  founded  in  1859,  and  has 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  choirs  of  the  May  Musical  Festivals. 
It  is  the  leading  choral  organization  in  the  city,  and  has  the  larg- 
est library  of  choral  works  in  the  West.  There  are  now  350 
active  members,  for  whose  admission  some  knowledge  of  music 
and  the  possession  of  a voice  of  some  culture  are  requisite. 
Honorary  members  are  admitted  by  a subscription  of  $5  per 
annum.  The  Society  meets  at  Dexter  Hall,  in  Music  Hall,  every 
Monday  evening,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of 
May,  for  rehearsals,  and  strangers  in  the  City  are  cordially  in- 
vited. The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  season  of  1879-80: 
President,  W.  W.  Taylor ; Vice-Presidents,  H.  Wilson  Brown, 
Edward  Goepper ; Treasurer,  Frank  A.  Lee  ; Secretary,  Edward 
Rawson ; Directors,  Geo.  W.  Jones,  C.  E.  LaMotte,  John  Church, 
Jr.,  John  V.  Lewis,  H.  T.  Loomis,  Theo.  F.  Spear,  Thomas  Gib- 
son ; Librarians,  Edward  R.  Lee,  Jas.  B.  Stanwood. 

Harvard  Club  of  Cincinnati,  The. — Was  organized  in 
1869.  It  meetSj  nominally,  twice  each  year,  in  rooms  of  Literary 
Club,  2393^2  W.  Fifth  street.  Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  a 
Harvard  feeling,  and  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  graduates  of 
Harvard  College  living  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  The  mem- 
bership is  now  53.  Rufus  King  is  President;  Julius  Dexter,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer ; and  John  Kebler,  M.  F.  Force  and  Chas. 
B.  Wilby,  Executive  Committee. 

Hebrew  General  Relief  Association,  The. — Meets  ev- 
ery Sunday  morning  in  Covenant  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
street  and  Central  Avenue.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  about 
$10,000  a year.  From  this  the  pressing  wants  of  poor  Israelites 
are  suppled  with  money,  free  rentals,  and  in  winter  with  dona- 
tions of  coal,  flour  and  groceries. 

Hebrew  Union  College,  The.— Was  founded  in  1875,  and 
permanently  established  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  It  is  entirely 
supported  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  an 
organization  that  will  undoubtedly  at  an  early  date  comprise  all 
the  Hebrew  Congregations  within  the  United  States,  as  it  now 
unites  already  the  largest  and  most  important  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  The  College  provides  free  instruction  to  every 
one,  irrespective  of  religious  belief,  who  may  wish  to  avail  himself 
of  its  benefits,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  future  Rabbis  and  Sab- 
bath School  teachers  of  American  Israel  may  be  selected  from 
its  graduates.  The  Bible  is  studied  in  the  original  language, 
translated  into  English  and  German,  and  read  with  commenta- 
ries in  Aramean,  Syriac  and  Chaldean,  and  the  students  are  in- 
troduced into  the  whole  of  that  wonderful  literature,  the  Talmud. 
In  order  to  obtain  a thorough,  liberal  secular  education  students 
of  the  College  are  required  by  its  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
regular  attendants  at,  or  graduates  from,  High  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Worthy  poor  students,  a large  number  of 
them  selected  from  the  best  inmates  of  the  Jewish  Orphan 
Asylums  throughout  the  U.  S.,  have  their  boarding,  clothing, 
books,  and  other  necessaries  paid  from  the  fund  of  the  College, 
and  from  voluntary  contributions,  especially  those  subscribed 
by  the  Hebrew  ladies  of  America.  All  students  are  placed  with 
respectable  families,  and  watched  over  by  the  Board.  Hours  of 
instruction,  daily,  from  4 to  6 o’clock  P.  M.,  at  the  Plum  Street 
Temple,  where  the  College  work  is  temporarily  conducted  until 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  erection  of  proper  buildings  are 
raised.  The  faculty  consists  of  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  Presi- 
dent; Rev.  Dr.  Max  Lilienthal  and  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Mielziener, 
Professors;  Mr.  Sol.  Eppinger  and  Mr.  L.  Aufrecht,  Preceptors. 
The  management  of  the  College  is  intrusted  to  the  following 
Board  of  Governors:  Bernard  Bettmann,  President,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Jacob  Ezekiel,  Secretary,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Herman  Bam- 
berger, Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Joseph  Block,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Nathan 
Bloom,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Josiah  Cohen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Rev.  Dr. 
David  Einhorn,  New  York  City;  Moritz  Ellitiger,  New  York 
City;  A.  E.  Frankland,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Julius  Freiberg,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.;  A.  J.  Friedlander,  Cincinnati,  O.;  William  Good- 


heart,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Rev.  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil,  New  York  City; 
Rev.  James  K.  Gutman,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Rev.  Dr.  Adolph 
Huebsch,  New  York  City;  Rev.  George  Jacobs,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Solomon  Levi,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Rev.  Dr.  Max  Lilienthal, 
Cincinnati,  O.;  M.  A.  Rosenblatt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Leopold  Rosen- 
feld,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Sonneschein,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Abraham  Stein,  New  York  City;  Samuel  Ullman,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Samuel  Ullman,  Natchez,  Miss.  This  Board  reports  to  the 
Council  through  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations. 

Heptasophs — Or  Seven  AVise  Men. — A secretorder,  with  the 
same  aims  and  ends  as  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows.  There  are 
three  “ Conclaves”  and  one  “ Encampment”  in  the  city,  viz:  the 
Reuckert,  Humboldt  and  Cincinnatus  Conclaves,  and  the  Ger- 
mania Encampment.  The  membership  is  perhaps  500  in  all.  The 
order  is  composed  mostly  of  Germans. 

Herwegh  Maennerchor. — A German  singing  society  of  16 
members.  Meets  every  night  at  Arbeiter  Hall,  474  Walnut  St. 

Hessen  Darmstaedter  Unsterstuetzungs  Verein. — A 
benefit  association  of  natives  of  Principality  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 
Meets  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each  month,  at  No  475  Wal- 
nut street,  membership  about  70. 

Heuck’s  Opera  House  (See  Theatres). 

Hibernia  Hall. — In  the  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Plum  streets,  third  story.  Its  dimensions  are  60  by 
80  feet.  It  is  occupied  permanently  by  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  Association,  but  is  rented  to  other  societies, 
and  for  balls,  lectures,  etc. 

Hill  Top  Resorts  (See  Inclined  Planes). 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio.— The 
object  of  this  society,  as  embodied  in  article  1 of  its  constitution, 
is  the  collection  and  preservation  of  everything  relating  to  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  America,  more  especially  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  them.  The 
society  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  Columbus,  early  in 
1831,  and  for  eighteen  years  met  there  annually.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  Benjamin  Tappan.  In  1849  it  allied  itself  with  the 
Cincinnati  Historical  Society,  keeping  its  own  name,  and  its 
meetings  were  thenceforward  held  in  Cincinnati.  For  some 
years  the  society  flourished,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  the  number  of  members  became  so  diminished 
that  the  rooms  of  the  society  were  given  up,  and  its  library 
placed  on  deposit  in  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati.  In  1868, 
Robert  Buchanan,  the  President,  called  a meeting  for  reorgani- 
zation, and  new  members  were  elected.  Since  that  time  the 
membership  has  steadily  increased,  and  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, December,  1878,  the  number  of  members  was  61  corporate, 
10  life,  8 corresponding,  and  4 honorary — total  83.  The  library 
contains  7,500  bound  volumes  and  30,000  pamphlets.  The  rooms 
of  the  society  are  at  31K  College  building,  Walnut  street.  The 
following  are  the  officers  of  the  society:  President,  Manning  F. 
Force;  Vice-Presidents,  W.  H.  Mussey  and  S.  E.  Wright;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Robert  Clarke  ; Recording  Secretary, 
Julius  Dexter;  Treasurer,  E.  F.  Bliss;  Librarian,  Julius  Dex- 
ter; Curators,  Gustav  Bruhl,  J.  D.  Caldwell,  C.  P.  Davis,  George 
Graham  and  H.  A.  Rattermann. 

Highland  House  (See  Inclined  Planes). 

Hildise  Bund. — The  headquarters  of  this  society  are  in 
New  York.  The  Cincinnati  branch  is  an  extensive  one,  its 
membership  being  about  1,200.  It  is  a life  insurance  associa- 
tion, differing  only  from  the  regular  insurance  companies  in  the 
matter  of  monthly  meetings  of  the  members  for  the  payment  of 
premiums,  and  in  the  payment  of  sick  benefits.  It  is  composed 
exclusively  of  Germans. 

Homeopathic  Free  Dispensary  (See  Dispensaries). 

Horticultural  Society. — The  first  meeting  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  Febru- 
ary, 1843,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  and  it  was  soon 
afterwards  fully  organized.  It  quickly  made  its  influence  felt, 
particularly  in  promoting  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of 
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the  grape,  the  strawberry,  and  other  fruits  and  flowers.  The 
Society  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  purchase  of  the  Gerrard  Farm 
for  conversion  into  the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Warden,  superintendent  of  the  Water-works,  it  su- 
perintended the  laying  out  of  the  then  unsightly  hill  adjoining 
the  old  reservoir  in  a garden  like  and  terraced  public  ground, 
now  known  as  the  Water-works  Park.  The  first  grand  exhibition 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  under  the  society’s  auspices,  was  held  in 
the  Fall  of  1854,  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  Orphan  Asylum. 
The  society  is  still  actively  at  work.  President,  Dr.  A.  E. 
Heigh  way;  Recording  Secretary,  Fred.  R.  Walcott. 

Hotels. — Cincinnati  possesses  as  many  good  hotels  as  any 
City  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  To  the  visitor  who  wishes 
to  make  a lengthened  stay,  the  selection  of  a hotel  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance.  Many  persons,  especially  those 
who  intend  stopping  for  a long  time,  will  find  it  most  economical 
to  patronize  the  boarding-houses,  of  which  there  are  quite  a 
number,  in  some  of  the  finest  localities  of  the  city.  Lodging 
rooms  are  also  procurable  at  moderate  rates,  and  at  the  large 
number  of  restaurants  offer  bills  of  fare  of  great  variety. 

Allemania  House — Southwest  corner  Third  and  Wood  streets. 

Avenue  Hotel — Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Union  Stock  Yards. 

Bevis  House — Southeast  corner  Walnut  and  Court  streets. 

Brock  House — 61  Mound  street. 

Burnet  House — Is  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Vine 
streets,  with  entrances  on  both  streets,  and  within  half  a square 
of  the  Post-office.  It  contains  240  rooms,  beside  parlors,  read- 
ing and  smoking  rooms,  bar,  restaurant,  billiard  and  bath 
rooms.  The  Burnet  House  has  quite  an  interesting  history, 


having  been  the  principal  hotel  of  Cincinnati  for  about  a quar- 
ter of  a century.  Thirty  years  ago,  or  in  1849,  when  it  was 
built  by  a joint-stock  company,  it  was  considered  the  grandest 
building  for  hotel  purposes  in  the  United  States;  and  under  the 
skillful  management  of  its  first  landlord,  Mr.  A.  B.  Coleman, 
gained  an  almost  national  reputation.  It  lias  since  that  time, 
however,  been  subjected  to  so  many  changes  and  alterations 
that  a patron  of  twenty  years  ago,  were  he  to  now  visit  it, 
would  hardly  recognize  the  Burnet  House  of  old.  Under  its 
different  managements  it  has  always  firmly  sustained  its  charac- 
ter as  a strictly  first-class  hotel,  and  to-day  it  is  more  replete  with 
all  the  conveniences  of  modern  hotels  than  ever  before.  An  im- 
portant feature  of  the  house  is  the  great  restaurant,  which  is 
daily  thronged  by  the  down-town  merchants.  This  restaurant 
is  the  largest  in  the  City,  being  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by 
about  seventy  feet  in  width.  It  has  been  established  over  two 
years,  and  been  a great  success  mainly  owing  to  its  great  con- 
venience to  the  large  number  of  business  men  and  to  its  very 


superior  management.  The  Burnet  House  contains  eight  par- 
lors, the  principal  one  being  twenty  by  eighteen  feet.  The  office 
which  is  sumptuously  furnished  and  exceedingly  cheerful,  is 
located  where  the  great  ladies  parlor  of  the  old  house  was  situa- 
ted,and  is  one  hundred  by  sixty  feet,  with  height  of  ceiling  twenty 
feet.  The  floor  is  of  colored  tiles.  During  the  Summer  of  1879, 
the  whole  house  was  repainted  and  decorated,  and  many  of  the 
rooms  newly  furnished.  The  dining  room  is  a beautiful  apart- 
ment, and  sumptuously  provided  with  every  convenience.  There 
are  rooms  set  apart  for  private  dining  rooms,  and  committee  rooms 
often  used  for  conventional  purposes.  The  kitchen  is  entirely 
remote  from  the  house,  and  the  ventilation  throughout  is  perfect. 
The  different  departments  of  the  business  is  presided  over  by 
old  and  experienced  hands,  many  of  whom  have  been  connected 
with  the  house  for  years. 

The  Burnet  House  is  one  of  the  best  known  hotels  in  the  West,  its 
name  being  familiar  for  years  to  travelers  all  over  the  continent. 
During  its  existence  it  has  sheltered  most  of  the  great  men 
who  have  visited  Cincinnati  during  the  last  thirty-five  years. 
Its  registers  bear  the  signatures  of  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster, 
Lewis  Cass,  James  Buchanan,  J.  C.  Breckenridge,  the  elder 
Booth,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Salmon  P. Chase, 
Horace  Greeley  and  John  Mitchel;  while  of  modern  heroes  and 
heroines,  its  pages  bear  testimony  to  the  presence  of  Louis 
Kossuth,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord 
Lyons,  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  Burnside,  Sheridan,  Thomas, 
Jeff  Davis,  and  a host  of  other  warriors,  besides  heroes  of  the 
stage,  like  Edwin  Booth,  Forrest,  Owens  and  Fechter.  Jenny 
Liud’s  rooms  still  bear  her  name,  and  the  signatures  of  Ristori, 
Miss  Cushman,  Carlotta  and  Adelina  Patti,  Forms,  Grisi, 
Mario,  Wachtel,  Nilsson  and  Cary  comprise  but  a few  of 
the  many  renowned  persons  who  have  made  the  Burnet  a 
temporary  home.  The*proprietors  of  the  Burnet  House 
are:  J.  W.  Dunklee,  President;  A.  G.  Corre,  Secretary; 
and  I.  W.  Zimmerman,  Treasurer. 

Carlisle  House — Northwest  corner  Sixth  and  Mound 
streets.  It  is  a very  beautifully  located  house,  in  a quiet 
part  of  the  City,  and  contains  34  rooms.  There  is  a hand- 
some restaurant  attached  to  the  house. 

Central  Hotel — 111  West  Sixth  street. 

Craivford  House — Southwest  corner  Sixth  and  Walnut 
streets.  It  is  three  squares  from  the  Post-office,  and  con- 
tains 80  rooms. 

Dcr/enharl’s  Hotel — 421  Main  street. 

Droeschcr’s  Hotel  — Southwest  corner  Fifth  and  Mill 
streets. 

Drover’s  Hotel  — Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Union  Stock 
Yards. 

Duncan  House — Southwest  corner  Central  Avenue  and 
Longworth  streets. 

Farmers’  Hotel  — Northeast  corner  Race  and  Court 
streets. 

Farmers’  Hotel — 700  Eastern  Avenue. 

Florentine  Hotel — -216  Vine  street.  It  is  next  to  the 
Gazette  New  Building,  and  has  a large  restaurant  attached  to  the 
hotel. 

Frederick  House — Southeast  corner  Sixth  and  Race  streets. 

Galt  House — Southwest  corner  Sixth  and  Main  streets. 

It  is  four  squares  from  the  Post-office,  and  contains  158  rooms. 

Gerdes  Hotel — 207  West  Fifth  street. 

Germania  Hotel — 40  West  Court  street. 

Germania  House — 89  Sycamore  street. 

Gibson  House  — Walnut  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets.  It  contains  300  rooms. 

Globe  House — 1G4  Elm  street. 

Grand  Hotel. — Fronting  on  Fourth  street,  and  within  a few 
squares  of  tine  Post-office,  the  principal  business  houses  and 
places  of  amusement;  was  built  at  a cost  of  nearly  n million 
dollars,  by  a joint-stock  company,  and  opened  in  1874,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  recognized  everywhere  as  the  leading 
hotel  in  Cincinnati,  and  conducted  with  uninterrupted  success. 
The  Grand  is  a modern  house  in  every  sense  of  the  word  supplied 
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throughout  with  all  the  appliances  for  elegance  and  comfort 
adopted  in  any  hotel  in  the  world,  and  with  special  conven- 
iences of  which  no  other  can  boast.  The  rotunda,  brilliantly 
lighted  by  chandeliers  in  the  evening,  is  100  feet  square,  and 
the  handsomest  in  the  United  States.  The  great  dining-room  is 
85  by  45  feet,  and  24  feet  in  height ; the  ladies’  ordinary,  a beau- 
tifully furnished  apartment,  looking  out  upon  the  trim  lawn  and 
flowerbeds  of  the  neighboring  garden  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  is 
26  by  22  feet.  There  are  several  parlors  and  reception  rooms, 
the  two  principal  ones  being  respectively  28  by  30  feet,  and  29 
by  18,  with  a height  of  20  feet.  They  are  all  most  elegantly  and 
comfortably  furnished.  There  are  300  rooms  for  guests,  reached 
either  by  a broad  and  handsomely  balustered  stone  staircase,  or 
by  hydraulic  elevators,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  for  baggage, 
and  one  for  the  inmates,  the  main  shaP  of  the  latter  being  90 
feet  in  length. 


ed  over  by  experienced  men.  A large  number  of  citizens  are 
regular  boarders  at  the  Grand,  and  generally  select  the  fourth 
and  fifth  floors,  leaving  the  lower  floors  for  transient  guests- 
The  building  is  considered  fire-proof,  as  far  as  such  a building 
can  possibly  be,  no  money  being  spared  to  effect  this  in  its  con- 
struction, but  it  is  also  well  supplied  with  fire-escapes  and  hose 
on  each  floor.  Watchmen  parade  the  different  floors  during  all 
hours  of  the  night,  and  report  half-hourly  to  the  night  clerk 
of  the  house.  The  members  of  the  firm  are  James  D.  Gilmour, 
James  M.  Gilmour  and  Henry  Gilmour. 

Great  Western  Hotel — 535  West  Fifth  street. 

Henrie  House — Third  between  Main  and  Sycamore  streets 

Ilexter’s  Hotel — Southwest  corner  Seventh  and  Vine  streets. 

Hotel  Brunswick — 179  Elm  street. 

Hotel  Emery — Vine  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 

Hummel  House — Southwest  corner  Ninth  and  Sycamore  streets. 


THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 


The  rooms  of  the  Grand  Hotel  are  all  elegantly  furnished,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  suite.  Others  are  provided  with  bath 
rooms.  There  is  running  water  on  all  of  the  floors.  The  cor- 
ridors are  very  wide,  and  well  ventilated  at  all  points.  The 
views  from  most  of  the  windows  are  superb,  those  on  the  west 
and  south,  particularly,  revealing  views  of  the  Ohio  river,  Ken- 
tucky hills  and  Price’s  Hill.  All  of  the  larger  apartments  of  the 
house,  such  as  rotunda,  reading  room,  smoking  room,  bar  room, 
billiard  room,  dining  room,  ordinary,  and  parlors,  are  frescoed 
in  the  richest  style,  the  work  having  been  done  byPedretti,  the 
great  fresco  artist.  There  is  a private  dining  room,  also  hand- 
somely furnished  and  splendidly  frescoed.  Large  committee 
rooms  are  attached  to  the  hotel,  where  conventions  and  meet- 
ings are  often  held.  There  is  also  a cloak  room,  cigar  and  news- 
paper stand.  The  office  business  is  mainly  transacted  by  Mr. 
Saunderson  and  Mr.  Schuyler,  both  well  known  and  accom- 
plished hotel  men.  The  discipline  of  the  Grand  is  as  perfect  as 
in  any  hotel  in  the  world,  every  movement  being  regulated  with 
the  utmost  precision,  and  each  of  the  departments  being  presid- 


Hunt’s  Hold — 172  Vine  street.  It  is  an  old  established  house, 
and  has  a restaurant  attached,  which  is  kept  open  all  night. 
Indiana  House — 161  West  Fifth  street. 

Keber  House— 89  Sycamore  street. 

Keller  House — Corner  Colerain  Pike  and  Heffner  street. 
Keppler’s  Hotel — 228  West  Fourth  street.  It  is  on  the  principal 
street  of  the  city,  and  contains  36  rooms,  and  has  a large  and 
elegant  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  restaurant  attached. 

Kessling  House — Southwest  corner  Fifth  and  Wood  streets. 
Klum  House — Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Uniou  Stock  Yards. 
Boring  House — S5  Broadway. 

Ludlow  House — Northwest  corner  Second  and  Ludlow  streets. 
J ladison  House — 17  Main  Street. 

Merchants  Union  Hotel  and  Dining  Rooms — 30  Public  Landing. 
Miles  II  ouse — 77  East  Third  street. 

National  Hotel — Sycamore  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 
Northwestern  Hotel — 984  Central  Avenue. 

Oberly  House — Corner  Pearl  and  Ludlow  streets. 

Parvis  House — 296  West  Fifth  street. 
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Pfeiffer's  Hotel — Corner  Ninth  and  Vine  streets. 

Phoenix  Hotel — 084  Eastern  Avenue. 

Planter’s  House — Corner  Race  and  Front  streets. 

Queen  City  Hotel — Corner  Sixth  and  Race  streets. 

Railroad  Hotel — Corner  Front  and  Broadway. 

Reid’s  Hotel  and  Dining  Rooms — 177  West  Fourth  street. 

Revere  House — Corner  Sixth  and  College  streets. 

Revere  House — 297  West  Fifth  street. 

St.  Bernard  Hotel — Corner  Second  and  Race  streets. 

St.  James  Hotel — Fourth  street,  between  Main  and  Sycamore. 

St.  Nicholas  Hotel — Fourth  street,  corner  of  Race  street.  It  is 
beautifully  situated,  within  one  square  of  the  Post-office,  and  is 
noted  as  being  the  best  restaurant  out  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  is  often  called  the  Delmonico  of  the  West.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  B.  Roth,  at  its  present  site,  in  1861,  and  now  enjoys 
almost  a national  reputation.  As  a ladies’  restaurant  it  is  fur- 
nished in  the  most  exquisite  style,  and  abounds  with  all  con- 
veniences. As  an  hotel  it  makes  no  great  pretensions,  contain- 
ing only  20  rooms,  but  these  are  large  and  well  furnished,  and 
generally  patronized  by  gentlemen  of  means,  who  desire  to 
avoid  the  noise  and  confusion  of  larger  houses.  All  the  princi- 
pal apartments  of  the  St.  Nicholas  have  recently  been  redecor- 
ated and  embellished  in  a more  expensive  style  than  ever.  A 
large  cafe  has  been  attached  for  about  one  year,  and  has  proved 
an  immense  success,  furnishing  as  it  does  the  very  best  meals, 
cooked  artistically  and  well,  and  supplied  at  the  lowest  prices. 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 


The  wine  cellars  of  the  hotel  are  very  extensive,  and  contain 
many  of  the  finest  brands  imported  in  this  country.  The  table 
of  both  the  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  restaurants,  upstairs,  have 
long  been  noted  for  the  elegance  and  taste  displayed  in  all  their 
appointments.  The  china,  glass  and  silver  used  are  all  of  the 
most  recherche  patterns,  and  no  expense  is  spared  to  make  every 
department  of  the  house  as  attractive  and  comfortable  as  the 
best-arranged  private  mansions  can  boast.  Mr.  Edward  N. 
Roth,  the  present  proprietor,  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
hotel  men  and  caterers  in  the  City,  and  had  many  years’  experi- 
ence in  the  management  of  the  St.  Nicholas  before  Mr.  Roth,  Sr., 
retired.  The  St.  Nicholas  under  his  management  has  even  be- 
come more  popular  than  ever. 

Schneider’s  Hotel — Corner  Second  and  Broadway. 

Short  Line  House — 454  West  Third  street. 

Teutonia  Hotel — 15  East  Ninth  street. 

Tremont  House — Corner  Fifth  and  Broadway. 

Walker  House — 62  East  Pearl. 

Walnut  Street  House  — Walnut  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
streets.  This  is  an  old-established  house,  three  and  one  half 
squares  from  the  Post-office.  Contains  125  rooms. 


Western  Commercial  Hotel — Corner  Fifth  and  Wood  streets. 

Western  Hotel — 468  West  Front. 

Hospital,  The  Cincinnati. — Occupies  the  square  bounded 
by  Twelfth  street,  Central  Avenue,  Ann  and  Plum  streets,  on 
a portion  of  which  sites  the  Hospital  was  first  established  in 
1821,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Dauiel  Drake.  The  pre- 
sent organization,  under  a Board  of  Trustees,  was  established 
May  1,  1861,  and  the  present  buildings  were  occupied  in  January 
1869,  since  which  time,  until  June,  1879,  more  than  37,000  patients 
have  been  treated  therein.  The  structure,  which  is  of  brickf 
with  freestone  trimmings,  consists  of  eight  distinct  buildings, 
placed  en  echelon,  and  connected  by  open  corridors  on  each  floor, 
surrounding  an  extensive  center  yard  or  court.  The  central 
building  and  main  entrance  is  situated  on  Twelfth  street,  and 
is  the  Administrative  Department.  This  contains  offices,  library, 
superintendents  and  officers’  apartments,  kitchen  and  dining- 
rooms. There  are  six  pavilions,  containing  three  wards  each, 
with  a normal  capacity  of  500  beds,  which  can  be  increased  to  a 
much  greater  number,  in  case  of  necessity  or  emergency.  The 
pavilions  contain,  also,  thirty-six  private  rooms.  In  the  central 
building  on  Ann  street  is  situated  the  amphitheater,  with  a ca- 
pacity for  500  students,  Pathological  Museum,  Mortuary,  etc., 
conveniently  arranged  in  proximity  to  each  other,  and  isolated 
from  all  other  departments  of  the  house.  In  the  same  building  '' 
is  the  accident  ward,  convenient  of  access,  and  completely 
equipped  for  cases  of  accident  or  emergency  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night;  and  also  reception  rooms  and  bath  rooms,  for 
applicants  for  admission.  South  of  this  building,  and  at  the 
north  end  of  the  court,  is  the  domestic  department,  containing 
the  main  kitchen,  laundry,  domestics’  dormitories,  dining  room, 
etc.  Connected  with  the  domestic  department,  are  the  engine 
and  boiler-rooms,  gas-works  and  storage  for  fuel.  Steam  is 
employed  for  heating  purposes  in  such  a manuer  that  the  wards 
are  supplied  with  fresh  pure  air,  warmed  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture before  its  introduction  into  the  wards,  thus  securing  the 
best  results  in  heating  and  ventilation.  Gas  for  lighting  is  manu- 
factured on  the  premises  at  an  average  cost  of  33  cents  per 
1000  cubic  feet.  The  arrangement  and  plan  of  the  pavilions  is 
such  as  to  secure  the  very  best  results  in  regard  to  light  and 
ventilation,  the  most  important  considerations  in  the  construc- 
tion of  hospital  buildings.  The  cost  of  the  structure,  including 
a portion  of  the  site,  was  about  $800,000,  for  which  the  bonds  of 
the  City  are  issued.  The  wards  of  the  hospital  are  classified 
according  to  diseases,  as  surgical,  medical,  obstetrical,  etc.,  and 
in  attendance  upon  them,  is  the  Medical  Staff,  which  is  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  consists  of  four  surgeons,  six  phy- 
sicians, two  obstetricians,  two  opthalmologists,  and  two  patho- 
logists. One  half  of  these  are  on  duty  at  the  same  time,  and  al- 
ternate every  four  months.  The  members  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Medical  Staff,  serve  without  pecuniary  compensation.  In  aid  of 
the  Staff  seven  undergraduates  are  annually  selected  after  a 
competitive  examination,  and  are  designated  “Resident  Phy- 
sicians.” They  reside  in  the  Hospital,  and  accompany  the  Staff 
in  their  daily  visits  to  the  sick,  receive  their  orders,  keep  a 
record  of  the  cases  and  treatment,  report  all  violations  of  medi- 
cal discipline,  and  have  a general  supervision  of  their  respec- 
tive wards.  Clinical  lectures  are  delivered  by  the  members 
of  the  Skiff,  in  the  amphitheater,  two  hours  of  each  working 
day,  commencing  in  October  and  ending  with  February.  All 
medical  students  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  clinical 
lectures  by  the  payment  of  a fee  of  five  dollars.  The  fund  thus 
created  is  devoted,  bylaw,  to  the  support  of  the  Medical  Library 
and  Pathological  Museum.  The  Library  contains  3,000  volumes  ; 
and  80  journals,  American  and  Foreign,  are  received.  Those  who 
are  entitled  to  admission  as  charity  patients,  are  the  needy  sick 
who  are  citizens  of  the  city,  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  expense 
of  their  support,  and  whose  cases  can  not  be  properly  treated  at 
their  own  homes.  The  Trustees  may  also  admit  non-residents  of 
the  City,  when  dictated  by  humanity,  necessity  or  cases  of  emer- 
gency. For  those  who  desire  the  accommodations  of  a Hospital, 
without  being  objects  of  charity,  a pay-department  has  been 
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established  where  strangers  or  persons  of  means  overtaken  by 
illness  can  find  refuge  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  their  liber- 
ties. They  can  not  only  find  appropriate  rooms  and  trained 
nurses,  but  they  can  choose  their  own  medical  adviser  without 
being  restricted  to  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Hospital.  The 
Branch  Hospital  for  contagious  diseases,  which  has  been  located 
on  Roll’s  Hill,  within  the  City  limits,  is  being  removed  to  a more 
isolated  site  west  of  the  City,  where  buildings  of  the  most  ap- 
proved construction  and  suited  for  the  purpose  are  being  erec- 
ted. This  will  be  connected  with  the  main  hospital  by  a tele- 
phone, so  that  the  condition  of  patients,  their  wants,  etc.,  can  be 
known,  and  the  business  of  the  place  transacted  almost  as  readily 
as  in  the  main  building  itself.  The  management  of  the  Hospital 
is  vested  in  a Board  of  Trustees,  six  in  number.  Two  are  appoin- 
ted by  the  Superior  Court,  two  by  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and 
one  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  is 
ex-officio  a member  of  the  Board.  For  the  support  of  the  Hospi- 
tal, the  Board  is  authorized  to  levy  a tax  upon  the  grand  dupli- 
cate of  all  taxable  property  in  the  city,  at  a rate  not  exceeding 
48-100  of  a mill  on  a dollar  valuation.  The  expenses  for  the  year 
1878  were  $77,384.14,  and  cost  of  maintenance  per  patient  per 
diem  67  cents.  The  following  is  a list  of  Board  of  Trustees, 
Officers,  Medical  Staff  and  Resident  Physicians,  June  1,  1879;  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  70  other  employes.  Board  of 
Trustees — David  Judkins,  M.  D.,  F.  J.  Mayer,  Esq.,  A.  S.  Dand- 
ridge,  M.  D.,  Col.  L.  A.  Harris,  M.  B.  Hagans,  Esq.,  Ex-Officio 
Chas.  Jacob,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Cincinnati.  President — David  Jud- 
kins, M.  D.  Secretary — Col.  L.  A.  Harris.  Superintendent — H. 
M.  Jones.  Clerk — T.  E.  H.  McLean.  Matron — Mrs.  Agnes  Rose. 
Engineer — S.  E.  Hutchinson.  Druggist — Edward  A.  Schmidt. 
Assistant  Druggist — Edward  Spreeher.  Physicians — C.  G.  Co- 
inegys,  M.  D.,  William  Carson,  M.  D.,  John  Davis,  M.  D.,  J.  C. 
Mackenzie,  M.  D,,  John  A.  Murphy,  M.  D.  Surgeons — P.  S. 
Conner,  M.  D.,  C.  S.  Muscroft,  M.  D.,  W.  H.  Mussey,  M.  D.,  D.  S. 
Young,  M.  D.  Obstetricians — J.  II.  Tate,  M.  D.,  W.  II.  Taylor, 
M.  D.  Consulting  Obstetrician — M.  B.  Wright,  M.  D.  Oculists — 
Joseph  Aub,  M.  D.,  S.  C.  Ayres,  M.  D.  Pathologists — N.  P.  Dan- 
dridge,  M.  D.,  Win.  A.  Rothacker,  M.  D.  Curator  and  Microsco- 
pist — E.  W.  Walker,  M.  D.  Physician  to  Branch  Hospital — T.  II. 
Kearney,  M.  D.  Resident  Physicians — M.  Pohlman,  R.  F.  Gra- 
ham, S.  C.  Benedict,  W.  W.  Hall,  R.  M.  O’Ferrall,  A.R.  Brackett, 
J.  M.  Smith. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. — This  institution,  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  sick,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  corner  of  Sixth 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL. 

and  Lock  streets.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Sister  Anthony 
and  a corps  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  It  was  originally  built  for  a 
Marine  Hospital,  but  a few  years  ago  two  of  the  young  and  pros- 
perous citizens  of  the  City,  Joseph  C.  Butler  and  Louis  Worth- 
ington, bought  it  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  presented  it  to  the  order.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  ad- 
mirably constructed  amphitheatres  to  be  found  in  any  country 


was  erected  on  the  lot  for  clinical  purposes.  Here  during  most 
of  the  year  clinical  lectures  are  delivered,  and  operations  are 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  students  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio.  The  staff  of  the  hospital  are  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  College.  Prof.  W.  W.  Dawson,  President,  Clinical  Sur- 
gery; Prof.  Jas.  T.  Whitaker,  Secretary,  Clinical  Medicine; 
Prof.  W.  W.  Seely,  Clinical  Opthalmalogy  and  Otology;  Prof. 
T.  A.  Reamy,  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Gynecology ; Prof.  P.  S. 
Conner,  Clinical  Surgery;  Prof.  F.  Forcheimer,  Clinical  Dis- 
eases of  Children  ; Prof.  .T.  Ransahoff,  Pathology,  Skin  Diseases. 
In  this  retreat  for  invalids  a large  number  of  sick  persons  are 
annually  treated.  The  rich  may  here  find  all  the  luxuries  of  a 
perfectly  appointed  home ; the  poor  have  clean  and  well- ven- 
tilated wards,  and  every*essential  for  comfort  and  economy.  It 
is  a monument  to  the  liberality  of  the  two  gentlemen  already 
named;  both  of  them  are  now  dead;  Mr.  Worthington  but  re- 
cently; Mr.  Butler  preceded  him  a few  years.  They  lived,  how- 
ever, to  see  this  great  charity  giving  shelter  and  relief  to  those 
without  homes.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  rooms  of  the  resi- 
dent physicians,  and  the  drug  room,  rvhere  one  of  the  Sisters,  a 
very  skillful  chemist,  fills  the  prescriptions.  The  whole  work  of 
nursing  is  performed  by  about  20  Sisters,  who  have  nobly  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  great  work  of  charity. 

The  Jewish  Hospital— At  the  corner  of  Third  and  Baum  streets; 
was  founded  in  1847,  on  leased  property  on  Central  Avenue.  It 
was  then  temporarily  removed  to  Betts  street,  and  thence  to 
its  present  site.  It  is  a handsome  building,  admirably  adapted 
in  every  way  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  The 
Israelites,  as  is  well  known,  take  charge  of  their  own  poor  and 
afflicted,  and  this  Hospital  is  another  evidence  of  the  diligence 
with  which  this  duty  is  discharged.  The  cost  was  $40,000.  It 
contains  room  for  the  steward,  for  the  visiting  physician  who 
attends  daily,  and  for  the  officers  and  directors.  On  the  second 
floor  there  are  six  rooms,  and  a ward  for  male,  and  on  the  third 
similar  accommodation  for  female  patients.  There  are  twenty- 
four  beds  in  all. 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital — On  Betts  street,  not  far  from  Freeman,  is 
a fine  building,  of  red  brick,  and  the  interior  arrangements  are 
admirable.  Its  chapel  and  many  of  the  rooms  were  only  com- 
pleted about  six  years  ago,  and  it  now-  has  accommodation  for 
300  sick,  including  private  apartments  for  15  pay  patients.  There 
is  an  excellent  dispensary,  and  five  of  our  leading  professional 
men  are  its  visiting  physicians.  It  is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Clare  in  Cin- 
cinnaii.  There  are  twenty-five  Sisters  and  four  Novices 
resident  at  St.  Mary’s. 

House  of  Refuge,  Cincinnati.-—  Was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  inmates  October  7th,  1850,  and  is  situated  in 
Millcreek  Valley,  about  four  miles  from  the  City  Post-office, 
on  Colerain  Avenue.  The  ground  belonging  to  the  In- 
stitution contains  9%  acres,  5%  of  which  are  inclosed  by  a 
stone  wall,  20  feet  high,  within  which  stand  all  the  buildings 
except  the  stable.  The  main  building  is  a castellated  edifice 
of  rough  blue  limestone,  with  windows,  cornices,  casings, 
and  portico  of  white  Dayton  stone,  presenting  an  imposing 
front  of  277  feet,  and  is  composed  of  a centre  building  85x55 
feet,  four  stories  in  height,  with  towers  at  the  extremities 
projecting  two  feet  in  front,  and  which  are  five  stories  high, 
besides  the  basement.  The  north  wing  (boys’  department) 
contains  112  dormitories,  and  the  basement  a bath,  50x12 
feet,  broad  and  deep  enough  for  swimming,  and  26  dressing 
rooms.  The  south  wing  (girls’  department)  contains  72 
dormitories,  2 sewing-rooms,  1 school-room,  1 ironing-room, 
1 drving-room,  and  one  girls’  hospital.  In  the  basement  are 
laundry,  wash-rooms,  bath-rooms,  and  play-ground.  In  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  is  the  school  and  chapel  building, 
containing  the  bakery,  kitchen,  dining-rooms,  school-joom,  and 
store-rooms;  and  on  the  second  floor,  the  chapel,  56x60  feet,  and 
two  school-rooms.  East  and  to  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  is  a shop 
building,  44x80.  Second  floor— Shop-room,  44x80.  Third  floor 
—School  and  dormitory  for  small  boys,  and  bedrooms  for  officers. 
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Connecting  with  this  is  the  principal  shopbuilding,  37x142,  on 
first  floor,  and  on  second  and  third  floors,  five  work-shops  and 
school-room,  also  dormitory  containing  46  rooms  for  third 
division  boys.  None  of  the  buildings  are  detached.  They  will 
accommodate  three  hnndred  and  fifty  inmates  and  the  requisite 
officers.  The  boys  are  divided  into  three,  and  the  girls  into  two 
divisions  or  families.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  in  the  build- 
ings is  277  The  receipts  for  the  year  1878  were  $52,333.23,  and 
the  expenditures  $48,794.68.  Every  one  is  kept  in  the  Refuge 
on  an  average  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months,  taught  to 
read  and  write  and  work.  There  has  been  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  kind  of  light  work  suitable  for  such  children. 
Brushes  of  every  description,  wire  work  of  every  kind,  and 
sboemaking  are  now  manufactured.  The  library  consists  of  650 
volumes.  Visitors  are  freely  admitted  during  the  week,  and  to 
the  Sabbath  afternoon  services.  The  Board  of  Directors  are  as 
follows:  A.  E.  Chamberlain,  Charles  Thomas,  Id.  Thane 

Miller,  John  D.  Minor,  R.  A.  Holden,  John  Webb,  Jr.,  David 
Baker,  W.  M.  Ramsey,  F.  H.  Rowekamp.  The  officers  are: 
Chas.  Thomas,  Esq.,  President;  John  D.  Minor,  Superintendent; 
Mayor  Henry  Oliver,  Assistant  Superintendent;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Taylor,  Physician ; Mrs.  E.  M.  Armstrong,  Matron. 

Home  of  the  Friendless,  The— On  Court  street,  between 
Central  Avenue  and  John.  The  home  is  a handsome  structure 
of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  54  feet  front  and  4 stories  high. 
The  internal  arrangements  are  complete.  There  is  a roomy 
chapel,  dormitories,  and  all  needful  accommodations  for  150  in- 
mates. This  charity,  the  object  of  which  is  the  reclamation  of 
abandoned  females,  is  under  the  direction  and  management  of 
ladies  connected  with  the  different  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
City.  An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  1860.  The  con- 
stitution provides  as  follows  : “ This  society  shall  be  called  ‘The 
Protestant  Home  for  the  Friendless  and  Female  Guardian  So- 
ciety.’ The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  seek  out,  and  pro- 
vide a home  for  destitute  females,  who  have  forsaken  the  path 
of  virtue,  or  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  betrayer,  desire 
to  return  from  their  evil  way,  and  again  become  respectable 
members  of  society.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  society  to 
guard  virtuous  females,  who  may  seek  temporary  iwotection  in 
the  home,  from  the  snares  of  vice,  by  aiding  them  in  every  laud- 
able way  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  and  avoid  temptation. 
It  shall  be  its  duty  also  to  provide  temporarily  for  destitute  chil- 
dren, and  whenever  practicable,  to  secure  for  them  permanent 
homes  in  respectable  families.  Any  person  paying  the  sum  of 
from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars  yearly  subscription,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a membership  in  this  institution  ; and  each  donor  of 
twenty  dollars,  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  a member  for  life.” 
The  work  of  these  noble  women,  who  arc  thus,  through  this  in- 
stitution, bringing  so  many  each  year  from  loathsome  to  virtu- 
ous lives,  is  a glorious  one.  Many  who  enter  the  walls  of  the 
home  to  attempt  reformation  become  good  women,  and,  finally, 
useful  members  of  society.  During  the  year  1878,  260  adults 
were  admitted,  10  children  with  mothers;  35  were  sent  to  hos- 
pital; 45  were  provided  with  situations;  1 was  sent  to  the  in- 
sane asylum,  3 to  the  infirmary,  and  71  discharged.  The  total 
receipts,  including  balance  from  the  previous  year,  were  $2,190. 
The  expenses  paid  were:  matron’s  salary,  $253  25;  current  ex- 
penses, $721  55.  Board  of  Trustees  for  1879 : Gov.  R.  M.  Bishop, 
President;  Joseph  Kinsey,  Vice-President;  S.  S.  Davis,  Treas- 
urer; W.  F.  Thorne,  Bishop  T.  A.  Jagger,  Rev.  Thos.  II.  Skinner. 
Officers  for  1879:  Mrs.  Dr.  Geo.  Mendenhall,  President;  Mrs.  G. 
G.  Roots  and  Mrs.  A.  II.  Hinkle,  Vice-Presidents;  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Gay,  Corresponding  Secretary  ; Miss  Charlotte  Davis,  Treasurer. 

House  of  the  Guardian  Angel  (Sec  Convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd). — The  two  names  are  synonymous  of  the  same  Sister- 
hood. In  the  Convent  in  the  Highlands,  in  Campbell  County, 
Ky.,  two  miles  back  of  Newport,  a branch  of  the  Cincinnati 
Home,  the  Sisters  of  the  Community  are  actively  engaged  pro- 
viding for  and  training  destitute  and  abandoned  children  up  to 
the  age  of  18  years,  when  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  them 
situations  in  private  families. 


Home  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Association  (See 
Women’s  Christian  Association). 

Horse  Auctions. — Cincinnati  is  the  largest  horse  market  in 
the  United  States,  its  sales  exceeding  by  several  thousand  those 
of  any  other  city.  Ten  thousand  horses  are  annually  disposed 
of  at  public  auction  at  the  seven  sale  stables,  and  the  amount  of 
money  received  for  them  is  about  $800,000.  The  horse  market 
is  on  Fifth  street,  between  Main  and  Sycamore,  and  is  opened 
daily  at  9:30  o’clock,  and  is  often  open  until  as  late  as  2 o’clock 
P.  M.  The  stock  offered  for  sale  ranges  in  price  from  ten  dollars 
to  upward  of  a thousand,  the  general  average  being  $80.  East- 
ern agents  are  constantly  in  attendance,  and  much  of  the  best 
quality  of  stock  offered  is  purchased  by  them  and  sent  to  the 
seaboard.  Government  contractors  purchase  for  the  army;  the 
express  and  street  railroad  companies,  and  other  large  dealers 
in  horse-flesh,  attend  regularly  and  buy  all  suitable  stock.  The 
English  Government  is  a large  purchaser  of  mules  in  this  market, 
and  other  foreign  governments  frequently  have  a purchasing 
agent  here.  The  market  is  supplied  mainly  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  but  man}'  fine  horses  are 
brought  from  more  remote  regions,  attracted  by  the  good  prices 
usually  obtained. 

Hopkins’  Park. — A charming  little  spot  at  the  foot  of  Auburn 
street,  Mount  Auburn.  Contains  about  one  acre,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  City  in  1866  by  L.  C.  Hopkins,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  held  for  a park  for  the  use  of  the  people.  It  is  taste- 
fully laid  out  and  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  is  in- 
closed with  a substantial  and  neat  iron  railing.  It  is  also  em- 
bellished by  a handsome  fountain. 

Hod  Carriers’  Union. — A mutual  protective  association  of 
hod  carriers,  having  250  members.  The  association  is  connected 
with  the  Trades  Assembly.  Meetings  are  held  weekly,  on  Friday 
night,  at  the  hall,  No.  357  Central  Avenue. 

Hughes  High  School  (See  Schools). 

PIarugari  Maennerchor. — A men’s  Singing  society  (Ger- 
man) of  40  members.  Meets  every  Monday  night  at  Turner  Hall, 
Walnut  and  Mercer  streets.  Arthur  Mees,  Director. 

Humanity  Women’s  Society. — -A  mutual  benevolent  associa- 
tion formed  by  50  or  60  German  ladies.  Meets  the  first  and 
third  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  month  at  Arbeiter  Hall,  474  Wal- 
nut street. 

Hunt’s  Grove. — A pleasure  ground,  a short  distance  west  of 
North  Bend,  on  the  I.,  C.  & L.  R.  R.,  about  17  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati. It  is  a favorite  place  for  picnic  purposes,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  dancing  floors,  covered  booths,  and  other  conven- 
iences for  that  purpose.  It  is  also  frequently  resorted  to  for 
Sunday  school  and  church  excursions. 

Infirmary  (See  City  Infirmary).  . 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. — A secret  benevolent  Society, 
with  4 Tribes  in  Cincinnati,  No.  1,  No.  5 and  No.  7 meet  at  the 
Northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut;  and  No.  20  at  the  south- 
east corner  Main  and  Court.  The  United  Order  of  Red  Men,  a 
similar  organization,  has  7 Tribes  and  2 Encampments. 

Increase  of  Population  (See  Population). 

Independent  Benevolent  Association  of  IIarmonia. — 
Holds  monthly  meetings  at  No.  465  Walnut  street.  It  has  about 
200  members. 

Independent  Order  of  B’nai  B’rith  (See  B’nai  B’rith). 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters. — There  are  seven 
“Courts”  of  this  order  in  Cincinnati,  subordinate  to  the  Grand 
High  Court  of  America.  It  is  a life  assurance  association,  which 
pays  $1,000  on  the  death  of  each  of  its  members,  and  for  which 
an  assessment  of  ten  cents  is  levied  on  each  member  by  the 
Grand  High  Court.  The  total  membership  is  over  13,000 — the 
seven  Cincinnati  Courts  averaging  about  50  each.  Weekly  sick 
benefits  are  paid  by  the  local  Courts,  for  which  special  dues  are 
taxed.  Monthly  meeting*  of  the  local  courts  are  held  for  the  :'.d 
mission  of  new  members  and  payment  of  dues. 
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Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars. — A Temperance 
organization,  subordinate  to  a State  Grand  Lodge.  There  are 
four  lodges  in  the  City,  having  a total  membership  of  about  500. 
Templar’s  Hall,  where  most  of  the  lodges  meet,  is  in  the  fifth 
story  of  the  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Vine 
streets. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. — This  is  the  most 
extensive  charitable  association  in  Cincinnati.  There  are  thirty 
Lodges,  having  an  aggregate  contributing  membership  of  4,774, 
and  a yearly  revenue  of  about  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  is 
dispensed  to  indigent  or  sick  Odd  Fellows,  and  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  members.  All  the  Cincinnati  Lodges 
are  in  good  financial  condition,  a number  of  them  having  assets 
reaching  over  $30,000.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  City  Lodges, 
with  their  total  assets,  and  number  of  contributing  members,  on 


the  first  of  January, 
Lodge. 

1879 

No. 

Conlrib't’  g 
Members. 

Total 

Assets. 

Ohio, 

. 

1 

282 

$27,579  32 

"Washington,  , 

2 

158 

31,164  75 

Cincinnati,  . 

. 

3 

215 

26,034  09 

Franklin, 

. 

4 

138 

11,078  53 

William  Penn, 

53 

269 

8,540  40 

Fidelity, 

71 

144 

3,837  92 

Magnolia, 

83 

201 

33,110  63 

Eagle, 

. 

100 

124 

4,699  48 

Fulton,  . 

112 

76 

6269  06 

Germania, 

. 

113 

384 

32,634  40 

Metropolitan, 

142 

57 

1,499  41 

Woodward, 

. 

149 

155 

5,522  30 

Mohawk, 

150 

107 

3,300  00 

American, 

, 

• 

170 

148 

5,400  00 

Palmetto, 

175 

151 

551  96 

Crystal  Fount, 

• 

176 

76 

2,583  72 

Teutonia, 

177 

212 

9,470  08 

Vulcan, 

. 

178 

111 

4,230  34 

Hermann, 

£08 

2S0 

11,068  33 

Queen  City, 

. 

229 

130 

1,352  62 

Humboldt, 

274 

318 

16,108  35 

Northwestern, 

. 

293 

118 

11,527  08 

William  Tell, 

335 

276 

11,032  88 

Losantiville, 

, 

336 

120 

3,661  18 

Eclipse, 

343 

97 

2,267  10 

Nathan  Stewart, 

388 

53 

2,483  45 

Kirkup, 

401 

97 

2,418  35 

Globe, 

470 

81 

1,171  13 

Moltke, 

473 

122 

3,405  89 

Fairmount, 

480 

44 

313  27 

in  the  way  of  the  full  enjoyment  by  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  pure  air  and  delicious  scenery  of  such  beautiful 
spots  as  Mt.  Auburn,  Clifton,  Mt.  Adams,  Burnet  Woods  and 
Price’s  Hill.  For  all  but  the  happy  few  who  were  able  to  keep 
their  own  horses  and  carriages  in  the  City,  all  opportunities  for 
recreation  were  limited  to  the  resources  of  the  valley,  thickly 
covered  with  houses  and  extending  from  the  Ohio  on  the  South 
to  the  foot  of  these  hills  on  the  East,  North  and  West.  The  dis- 
advantages thus  entailed  upon  the  people  were  so  great,  and  so 
keenly  felt,  that  ten  years  ago  projects  were  mooted  for  terrac- 
ing the  whole  surrounding  steep  ascents,  and  it  was  even  pro- 
posed to  dig  passage  ways  by  running 
through  the  acclivities.  Both  plans 
were  defeated,  owing  to  the  enormous 
expense  involved  beyond  all  propor- 
tion in  excess  of  the  comparatively 


would  have 

conferred.  The  difficulties  of  providing  easy  and 
rapid  transit  from  the  crowded  streets  beneath  to 
the  summit  of  the  hills,  and  the  beautiful  well- 
wooded  and  spreading  uplands  beyond,  seemed  for 
a while  insuperable,  but  all  were  at  length  overcome 
by  the  happy  expedient  of  the  Inclined  Railways. 
They  were  the  natural  supplement  to  the  whole 
system  of  the  street  passenger  cars,  and  at  once 
mount  adams  and  opened  all  the  gates  to  what  to  most  had  been  a 
the  water-works,  forbidden  region,  tempting  as  it  was  with  its  cool, 

Besides  the  30  Lodges  named,  there  are  14  Encampments  (a 
higher  degree),  and  one  Lodge  of  Rebckah,  to  which  the  wives  of 
Odd  Fellows  are  admitted.  The  manner  of  affording  relief  by 
the  Odd  Fellows  is  well  known.  There  are  677  Lodges  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  subordinate  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  of  which 
.W.  S.  Capellar  is  M.  W.  Grand  Master,  and  this  again  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  The  total 
amount  of  assets  of  the  order  in  the  State  is  $1,376,584.92. 

There  are  a number  of  halls  in  the  City  occupied  by  the 
order;  the  central  known  as  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  is  built  up- 
on their  own  property,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Home  streets.  The  building  is  50  feet  front  by  100  feet  deep, 
and  was  erected  in  1871,  at  a cost  of  $70,000,  not  including  the 
ground.  It  is  fitted  with  every  convenience  for  the  purposes  of 
the  order,  and  elegantly  furnished. 

Industrial  Occupations  (See  Population). 

Independent  Pilots’  Association.  — An  association  of 
pilots  running  on  all  the  rivers,  having  headquarters  at  the 
Broadway  Hotel,  where  a secretary  is  maintained,  and  informa- 
tion and  employment  furnished.  The  association  keeps  signal 
boxes  at  different  points  on  the  river,  wherein  a pilot,  discover- 
ing an  obstruction,  newly-formed  bar,  or  snag,  deposits  a written 
statement  of  the  fact  for  the  guidance  of  other  pilots  belonging 
to  the  association.  There  are  about  fifty  members. 

Inclined  Planes — The  hills  which  form  the  boundary  lines 
of  so  much  of  the  City  proper,  threatened  at  one  time  to  prove 
a serious  barrier  to  its  growth,  and  to  interpose  grave  obstacles 


MOUNT  ADAMS  FROM  THE 


invigorating  atmosphere,  its  groves 
green  turf. 


of  shade  trees  and  rich 
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There  are  four  of  the  these  Inclined  Planes  leading  to  the 
several  hill  tops. 

The  Mount  Adams  and  Eden  Park  Inclined  Railway  starts 
from  Lock  street,  near  Fifth,  a short  half  mile  east  from  Foun- 
tain Square.  Its  length  is  1,000  feet,  and  the  elevation  350  feet 


west  and  the  river  and  Kentucky  hills  on  the  east.  In  order 
to  correctly  understand  the  situation  of  the  City,  the  visitor 
should  cross  on  the  steam  ferry  that  leaves  the  foot  of  Lawrence 
street  every  few  minutes  for  Newport.  While  crossing,  a 
splendid  view  of  Mount  Adams,  crowned  with  the  small  Catholic 


THE  HIGHLAND  HOUSE. 


above  the  level  of  the  Ohio.  The  Plane,  with  its  connections, 
cost  nearly  $500,000.  The  principal  attraction  at  the  head  of  the 
Incline  is  the  Highland  House,  an  immense  and  costly  structure 
in  many  terraces  and  compartments,  the  daily  resort  of  thous- 
ands in  summer,  especially  on  the  evenings  of  the  numerous 


MOUNT  AUBURN  INCLINED  BLANK. 

concerts.  There  is  also  a pony  track  and  a riding  school.  The 
connection  from  the  head  of  the  Incline  to  the  Walnut  Hills  is 
by  the  Eden  Park,  Waln9t  Hills  and  Avondale  St.  R.  It.  This 
road  runs  through  Eden  Park  and  overlooks  the  City  on  the 


church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  stands  out  clear 
against  the  sky,  and  is  visible  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
City,  is  obtained.  Mount  Adams  is  very  interesting,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  view  upon  the  greatest  elevation  to  be  obtained 
from  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  ground  originally 
formed  a portion  of  the  Longworth  estate,  and  was  given  to  the 
City  by  the  executors  upon  the  sole  condition  of  maintaining  an 
Observatory,  with  a competent  professor,  upon  the  spot.  For 
some  time  this  was  done,  and  observations  were  duly  taken  and 
recorded;  but  since  the  Signal  Service  has  been  thoroughly  or- 
ganized in  Washington,  and  the  Cincinnati  Astronomer  placed 
at  its  head,  the  observations  have  been  discontinued,  and  the 
instruments,  one  by  one,  have  been  removed,  and  a new  Obser- 
vatory has  lately  beenbuilt  in  the  northeast,  on  Mount  Lookout. 

The  Mount  Auburn  Inclined  Plane  was  the  first  built  in  the 
City.  Its  projectors  were  looked  upon  as  rash  experimenters, 
and  its  failure  predicted  both  upon  financial  and  mechanical 
grounds.  Its  success,  however,  has  been  very  great,  and  the 
public  spirit  of  its  constructors  undoubtedly  led  to  the  erection 
of  all  the  others. 

The  Cincinnati  and  Clifton  Inclined  Plane  R.R.,  frequently 
called  the  Elm  street  line,  starts  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  the 
head  of  Elm  street.  The  Bellevue  House  stands  at  the  summit, 
and  is  another  of  the  great  afternoon  and  evening  summer  and 
autumn  resorts.  Concerts  are  frequently  given,  the  admission  to 
which  is  generally  free.  The  following  statistics  relative  to  this 
line  will  be  found  of  very  general  interest: 

Length  of  Inclined  Plane  track,  ....  9G2J.j  feet 
Perpendicular  height  from  floor  of  lower  to  floor  of 

upper  depot, 293  1-6  “ 

Grade, 33.S3  “ 

Diameter  of  drums  around  which  2 steel  wire  ropes 

to  each  car,  wind, 14  “ 

Weight  of  drums,  driving  wheel  and  their  shaft,  . 24  tons 

“ “ the  2 cars,  each, 7 “ 

“ “ wire  ropes CJi  “ 
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Weight  of  safety  wheel,  around  which  the  third,  or 

safety,  rope  runs,  ....  3 tons 

“ “ cars,  ropes  and  machinery  in  motion  each 

trip,  and  stopped  hy  the  engineer  with  a 
single  brake,  ......  47  “ 

The  power  is  supplied  by  a double  engine,  with  cylinders  16 
by  36  inches.  The  usual  running  time  is  90  seconds,  but  trips 
have  been  run  in  47  seconds.  The  third,  or  safety,  rope  lias  no 


however,  until  August,  1869,  when  the  marked  success  of  the 
Textile  Fabric  Association  impressed  upon  the  Institute  and  the 
community  generally  the  importance  and  practicability  of  under- 
taking something  on  a grander  scale  than  had  ever  been  attempted 
in  the  City.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1869,  Major  A.  T. 
Goshorn,  afterwards  Director-General  of  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, offered  in  the  Board  of  Trade  a resolution,  unanimously 
adopted,  calling  for  an  exhibition  in  the  following  year.  The 


BELLEVUE  HOUSE. 


connection  with  the  engine  or  other 
draft  machinery,  and  the  brakes  are  so 
arranged  that  the  engineer  can  apply  all 
three  at  once,  either  of  which  is  so  powerful  that  he  can  stop  the 
cars  at  any  time  within  thirty  feet.  The  capacity  has  never  been 
properly  tested;  25,000  have  been  transported  up  and  down  in  one 
day.  This  Plane  connects  at  the  bottom  with  both  Vine  and  Elm 
street  cars,  and  at  the  top  with  a line  running  to  Corrvville, 
Zoological  Garden,  Burnet  Woods  Park,  and  Clifton,  VA  miles 
in  length,  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  the  Plane,  being  owned 
by  a stock  company,  with  a capital  of  $300,000. 

Price’s  Hill  Inclined  Plane — Buns  due  west,  from  the  foot  of 
Eighth  street  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  close  to  which  is  a pub- 
lic garden,  a house  for  refreshments,  concert  rooms,  etc.  There 


Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and 
the  first  Industrial  Exposition  was  held 
in  September  of  the  following  year.  It  was  followed  by  annual 
Expositions,  until  1876,  when,  to  avoid  any  clashing  with  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  an  interval  was  suffered  to 
elapse,  which,  in  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  completion  of  the 
new  buildings,  designed  both  for  the  Music  Hall  and  for  Exposi- 
tion purposes,  was  prolonged  until  this  present  year,  1879,  when 
the  September  Exposition  will  again  take  its  regular  place,  and 
be  followed  by  similar  displays  in  annual  succession.  The 
buildings  of  the  first  Exhibition  of  1870  were  divided  into  the 
following  departments:  the  Main  building,  fronting  on  Elm 
street,  furnishing,  with  the  galleries,  a floor  area  of  44,968  feet; 
Power  Hall,  with  an  aggregate  of  33,600  square  feet;  Fine  Art 
and  Music  Hall,  112  feet  in  length  by  104  feet  in  width,  with  wall 
space  of  about  20,000  feet ; Mechanics’  Hall,  with  a floor  space  of 


are  two  planes  on  this  line,  one  for  passengers,  the  other  for 
teams  and  freight,  running  side  by  side,  but  completely  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  They  are  each  788  feet  long,  the.  angle 
of  elevation  24°,  and  the  grade  44.66  feet  in  100.  The  ropes  on 
the  passenger  plane  are  tested  to  a capacity  of  40  tons,  and  on 
the  freight  to  70  tons.  The  power  on  the  first  is  of  70  and  on  the 
second  of  100  horses.  The  cost  of  building  both  was  about 
$150,000.  The  fare  on  all  these  Inclined  Planes  is  the  same,  viz., 
five  cents  for  each  trip. 

Industrial  Expositions. — As  early  as  1838,  Exhibitions  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures  had  been  successfully  heldin  Cincinnati, 
periodically,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics’ Institute. 
They  were  put  a stop  to  by  the  Civil  War,  but  in  1867  and  1868 
the  Institute  made  vigorous  efforts  to  revive  them.  It  was  not, 


18,532  square  feet;  a 
special  building  was 
erected  for  certain  steam 
plows,  and  the  total  floor 
space  of  the  five  buildings 
aggregated  198,748  square 
feet,  with  a wall  surface 
for  exhibition  purposes 
of  89,000  square  feet,  form- 
ing, in  other  words,  a 
grand  total  of  about 
YA  acres  of  space.  The  total  expenses  were  $53,947,  more 
than  covered  by  the  receipts.  The  guarantee  fund  subscribed 
by  the  citizens  was  $22,765.  The  Exposition  was  managed 


PRICE  HILL  HOUSE. 
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by  a general  committee,  formed  from  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute, the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Premium  List  for  the  Exposition  of  1871  was- enlarged,  and 
the  guarantee  fund  raised  to  $58,145,  all  of  which  was  returned 
to  the  subscribers,  but  otherwise  there  was  but  little  change. 
The  same,  almost,  may  be  said  of  1872,  in  which  year  the  official 
report  gives  the  following  dimensions  of  the  ground  plan  of  the 
buildings:  Main  Hall,  110  by-250  feet,  height,  75  feet;  North 
Hall,  113  by  350  feet,  height,  45  feet ; Machinery  Hall,  172  by  192 
feet,  height,  47  feet  ; Floral  Hall,  including  offices,  140  by  150 
feet,  height,  50  feet;  Art  Hall,  62  by  160  feet,  height,  35  feet. 
The  available  exhibiting  space,  including  upper  floors,  galleries 
and  walls,  was  nearly  eight  acres.  The  total  receipts  were 
$121,349,  and  no  draft  was  made  upon  the  guarantee  fund.  In 

1873  the  Exposition  was  again  opened  in  September,  with  but 
little  change  in  the  general  arrangements,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Horticultural  Department,  in  which  the  greatest  im- 
provements were  shown.  The  guarantee  fund  was  $226,000.  In 

1874  there  was  a still  more  striking  improvement  in  every  de- 
partment, particularly  in  the  Horticultural  and  Art  Departments. 
In  this  year  the  brilliant  displays  of  Household  Art  were  first 
added  to  the  regular  Art  Department,  and  continued  in  1875, 
when  all  the  departments  exhibited  wonderful  advance,  both  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  articles  exhibited.  The  Horti- 
cultural and  Art  Departments  were  singularly  successful,  and 
the  leading  florists  all  over  the  Union  were  specially  keen  in 
their  competition  for  prizes.  Cut  flowers  were  sent  in  hermeti- 
cally sealed  tins  from  all  the  most  famous  Eastern  nurseries. 
The  guarantee  fund  was  $162,000,  and  the  guarantors  paid  15  per 
cent,  to  settle  all  accounts  from  1870  to  the  close  of  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1875.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
several  years  : 1870,  Charles  F.  Wilstach  ; 1871,  A.  T.  Goshorn  ; 
1872,  A.  T.  Goshorn;  1873,  W.  H.  Blymyer;  1874,  George  W. 
Jones;  1875,  John  J.  Henderson.  The  cash  value  of  premiums, 
medals  and  awards  was,  in  1870,  $7,091  17;  in  1871,  $5,114  71; 
in  1872,  $4,674  59;  in  1873,  $7,752  69;  in  1874,  $7,824  23;  in  1875, 
$9,792  13.  The  following,  with  the  exception  of  the  returns  for 
1872,  which  are  official,  are  estimates  of  the  number  of  admissions 
to  the  several  Expositions:  in  1870,  300,000;  in ’71,  354,720;  in 
’72,  612,523;  in  ’73,  315.884;  in  ’71,  290,000;  in  1875,  250,465. 
The  Exposition  of  1879  will  be  opened  in  the  new  Exposition 
Buildings  and  the  Music  Hall,  united  for  this  special  purpose,  on 
the  10th  of  September  next  till  the  11th  of  October  (See  Article 
Music  Hall  and  Exposition  Buildings).  Owing  to  the  long  in- 
terval which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  Exposition,  the  revival 
of  trade,  the  recent  wonderful  inventions,  and  the  new  era  of 
prosperity  dawning  upon  America,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  its  success  will  be  vastly  superior  to  that  of  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Another  most  potent  influence  is  leading  to  the 
same  conclusion:  From  the  applications  which  have  been  al- 
ready sent  in,  and  other  unmistakable  evidence,  it  is  certain  that 
the  demand  for  space  by  exhibitors  will  be  this  year  larger  than 
ever,  and  assome  mustnecessarily  be  limited,  the  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, inventors,  and  others  sending  in  contributions  for 
display,  will  perforce  be  compelled  to  select  for  exhibition  the 
very  best  and  choicest  of  their  wares,  perfected  to  the  very  ut- 
most with  all  the  united  resources  of  money,  ingenuity  and  skill. 
And  still  further,  to  prove  the  excellencies  thus  produced,  it  is 
obvious  that  all  the  subsidiary  appliances,  such  as  show  cases 
and  other  appointments,  must  be  the  handsomest  and  the  best. 
For  this  Exposition  there  will  be  given  in  premiums  40  gold 
medals,  526  silver  medals,  408  bronze  medals,  and  $3,906  in  cash, 
besides  special  premiums  for  tobacco,  whisky,  provisions,  pork 
and  unclassified  articles.  There  will  also  be  complimentary 
awards  for  manufacturing  machines.  There  will  be  16  depart- 
ments, subdivided  into  85  classes.  President  for  1879,  Edmund 
H.  Pendleton;  Secretary,  II.  McCollum;  Treasurer,  John  Simp- 
kinson. 

Insurance  Companies  (See  Fire  Insurance,  also  Life  In- 
surance). 

Inundation. — Nearly  1,200  acres  of  city  land,  chiefly  in  Mill- 
creek  Valley,  arc  subject  to  inundation  by  extreme  high  water; 


but  many  acres  have  been  filled  above  high-water  mark  and 
built  upon,  and  further  improvement  is  in  rapid  progress. 

Inwood  Park. — A private  park,  containing  about  sixteen 
acres,  formerly  the  residence  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Schoenberger, 
but  now  used  for  picnics  and  pleasure  parties.  It  is  situated 
within  the  City  limits,  near  the  head  of  Vine  street,  Corryville. 
Access  to  it  is  had  by  the  Mt.  Auburn  Inclined  Plane  railroad. 
The  grounds  are  fitted  with  conveniences,  such  as  dancing  floors, 
shelter  houses,  swings,  etc.,  for  monster  picnics,  as  many  as 
20,000  people  being  often  accommodated  in  one  day.  A large 
portion  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  native  forest  trees.  The 
property  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Reibel,  as  lessee. 

Iron  Moldeks’  Union. — The  molders  of  Cincinnati  formed  a 
Union  in  1859,  but  it  was  only  short  lived.  In  1859  Cincinnati, 
Troy,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  St.  Louis  again  formed 
local  associations,  and  organized  the  Iron  Molders’  Union  of 
North  America.  In  this  City,  Societies  Nos.  1 and  2 meet  on  the 
1st  and  3d  Saturday  evenings  of  each  month,  at  195  W.  Fourth 
street,  and  No.  4 on  the  Third  Saturday  of  the  Month  at  357 
Central  Avenue. 

Italian  Mutual  Aid  Society.— Meets  twice  each  month  at 
Mozart  Hall,  in  the  Catholic  Institute  building,  corner  of  Vine 
and  Longworth  streets.  It  has  a membership  of  forty,  nearly 
exclusively  native  Italians.  Five  Dollars  per  week  are  paid  in 
sick  benefits,  the  annual  dues  being  $6.  The  initiation  fee  is 
graded  according  to  the  age  of  the  applicants.  Dr.  Saunders,  of 
Newport,  is  President.  The  society  is  independent  of  any  re- 
ligious sect,  although  most  of  the  members  are  Roman  Catholics. 
A number  reside  in  Covington  and  Newport.  It  was  established 
11  years  ago. 

Iron  Trade. — Cincinnati  is  deservedly  known  as  a great- 
manufacturing  City,  and  is  constantly  increasing  her  facilities 
for  working  raw  materials  into  finished  goods.  So  far,  she  has 
developed  no  special  tendencies  for  the  production  of  one  class 
of  manufacturers  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  With  her  varied 
workshops,  employing  almost  every  description  of  labor,  and 
producing  seemingly,  an  endless  variety  of  merchandise,  there 
is  no  particular  industry  so  prominent  as  to  dwarf  the  others  by 
comparison,  and  she  is  therefore  more  independent  in  her 
commerce,  and  more  commanding  in  her  trade,  than  those  cities, 
whose  products  are  not  so  diversified.  The  production  and 
consumption  of  iron  in  Cincinnati  cannot  be  considered  great, 
as  compared  with  her  population,  although  her  trade  in  iron 
may  be  said  to  assume  large  proportions.  The  position  of  the 
City  ; as  about  the  centre  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  coun- 
try, has  made  her  the  natural  distributing  point  for  a large 
territory,  including  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  the  Virginias;  while  no  in- 
considerable quantity  of  the  irons  made  in  Missouri,  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania,  are  consigned  to  this  point  for  consumption 
and  distribution.  The  famous  Hanging  Rock  region,  and  the 
new  iron  district  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  lie  contiguous  to  this 
City;  and  the  Coal  fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virgi- 
nia, Southern  Ohio  and  Northeastern  Kentucky,  are  easy  of 
access  to  Cincinnati  for  cheap  fuel  by  river  transportation,  when 
navigation  permits.  Also  the  rich  fields  of  Jackson,  Perry, 
Athens  and  Hocking  Counties  in  Ohio  can  always  be  relied  on 
for  cheap  fuel — so  essential  to  the  success  of  manufactures — 
by  rail,  rendering  a coal  famine  well  nigh  impossible  hereafter. 
Thus  with  the  command  of  good  and  cheap  fuel,  and  the  best 
iron  at  lowest  prices,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  Cincinnati 
may  not  sooner  or  later  rank  among  the  first  iron  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  Union.  The  last  official  report  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  contains  many  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  iron  trade  of  the  City,  stating  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  other  metals  to  be 
10,252,  and  the  value  of  the  product  at  $17,779,785.00.  Col.  Sidney 
I).  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a 
lecture  on  “ The  Manufactures  of  Cincinnati,”  delivered  at 
Pike’s  Opera  House,  March  11,  1878,  gave  a clear  and  conciso 
review  of  her  iron  trade,  showing  that  in  many  of  her  manu- 
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factnres  she  has  no  superior,  if  she  has  a peer,  and  that  those 
goods  find  a market  not  only  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  are  being  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Jaeger  Unstersteutzungs-Verein. — There  are  two  societies 
with  this  name,  one  meeting  at  Arbeiter  Hall  the  second  Tues- 
day in  each  month;  the  other  at  472  Walnut  street,  at  the  same 
time.  They  are  mutual  aid  societies.  Each  numbers  about  125 
members. 

Jewish  Hospital  (See  Hospitals). 

Jewish  Synagogues  (See  Churches). 

Jones  Station — Is  a hamlet  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railroad,  19  miles  from  the  City.  The  place  of  resi- 
dence of  a few  Cincinnati  families. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  (See  Courts  of  Law). 

Knights  of  America. — A Catholic  organization  of  about  60 
Knights,  handsomely  uniformed,  and  connected  with  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral. 

Knights  of  Honor. — A secret  temperance  and  benevolent 
order.  There  are  eleven  lodges  in  Cincinnati.  The  aggregate 
membership  is  about  1,000. 

Knights  of  Loyola. — A branch  of  the  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety connected  with  St.  Xavier’s  College.  There  are  between 
40  and  50  members.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  at  St.  Xavier’s 
School  House. 

Knights  of  Pythias. — A secret  charitable  and  benevolent 
order,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  which 
latter  is  under  the  Supreme  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  16  lodges  within  the  City  limits,  having  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  2,000.  The  sick  benefits  amount  to  $5  per  week;  yearly 
dues,  $6.  Insurance  is  also  provided  for,  but  it  is  not  obligatory 
upon  the  members.  The  City  lodges  are  handsomely  uniformed. 

Knights  of  St.  Crispin.— A secret,  benevolent  order,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  shoemakers.  The  membership  is  about  250. 
Monthly  meetings  are  held  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Syca- 
more streets. 

Knights  of  St.  James. — A total  abstinence  association  con- 
nected with  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  Congregation,  and  a branch  of 
St.  James  Total  Abstinence  Society.  There  are  between  30  and 
40  members. 

Knights  of  St.  Martin. — A uniformed  catholic  church  and 
social  organization,  connected  with  Holy  Trinity  Congregation. 
It  has  50  members.  Monthly  meetings  are  held. 

Ladies’  Union  Bethel  Aid  Society  (See  Union  Bethel). 

Lady  Teachers’  Association,  The — Is  composed  of  lady 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Covington,  New- 
port, and  other  suburban  towns.  Members  meet  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  each  month,  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  in  the  Public  Library  building.  Essays  are  read,  and 
discussions  held  on  subjects  of  interest  to  professional  teachers. 
Gentlemen  are  admitted  to  the  meetings,  but  do  not  participate 
in  the  deliberations.  President,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bead ; Secretary, 
Miss  Mary  Stevenson.  The  Association  has  about  50  active 
members.  No  fees  are  required  for  admission. 

Landlords’  Protective  Association.— The  office  of  the 
Association  is  at  80  W.  Third  street;  the  object  of  the  Society 
being  the  protection  of  landlords  from  the  losses  and  the  often 
heavy  law  costs  saddled  upon  them  by  non-paying  tenants. 
Some  time  ago  this  class  of  people  had  so  multiplied  that  the 
evils  inflicted  upon  the  owners  of  house  property,  and  particularly 
of  tenements,  became  so  serious  that  it  was  felt  that  something 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  put  a stop  to  them.  This  Association 
was  therefore  formed,  and  a book  of  reference  containing  as  full 
a list  as  possible  of  these  undesirable  tenants  is  kept  at  the 
office,  and  is  accessible  to  all  subscribers  of  §3  a year.  It  is 
intended  gradually  to  compile  another  book  containing  the 
names  of  good-paying  tenants.  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Pickering  is  the 
General  Manager  and  Secretary,  and  Dr.  T.  C.  Thorpe  the 
President. 


Lane  Theological  Seminary. — This  Seminary,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  grounds,  on  Walnut  Hills,  nearly  10  acres 
in  extent,  well  wooded  with  shade  trees  and  evergreens,  and 
park  like  in  appearance,  originated  in  a donation  of  §4000  made 
in  1828  by  Ebenezer  Lane,  a New  Orleans  merchant.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Kemper  and  his  sons  added  60  acres  of  land,  and  large  sub- 
scriptions having  been  received  from  other  States,  principally 
from  New  York,  the  present  College  was  built  at  a cost  of  about 
$50,000.  About  $10,000  more  were  expended  for  the  Library — a 
very  valuable  collection  of  theological  works.  The  revenue,  from 
leases  is  about  $10,000  a year,  and  from  other  investments  about 
$3,000.  The  course  of  study  occupies  3 years,  and  embraces  Biblical 
literature,  systematic  theology,  Church  history,  and  pastoral 
work.  Candidates  must  present  testimonials  showing  them  to 
be  members  of  some  Church,  andpossessed  of  competent  talents 
and  general  education. 

Latonia  Springs. — Is  located  upon  the  Licking  River,  about 
5 miles  from  Cincinnati.  It  is  a summer  resort,  and  posesses  a 
neat  and  commodious  hotel,  situated  in  grounds  sixty  or  seventy 
acres  in  extent.  There  are  four  natural  springs  on  the  grounds, 
two  are  composed  largely  of  magnesia,  one  of  iron,  and  the 
other  of  sulphur.  There  are  mineral  baths,  bowling  alleys,  a 
ball  room  and  other  accessories  of  a summer  resort,  and  accommo- 
dations for  summer  boarders.  It  is  now  a favorite  resort  of 
social  clubs  in  Covington  and  Newport. 

Laundries. — Public  laundries  are  now  an  important  business 
feature  in  Cincinnati.  The  introduction  of  labor-saving  machi- 
nery for  both  washing  and  ironing  has  tended  to  produce  better 
work,  more  of  it,  and  at  less  cost  than  can  be  produced  by  hand. 
Some  of  the  machinery  is  very  expensive  and  intricate,  and  in 
some  of  the  larger  establishments  the  entire  process  of  washing, 
wringing,  starching  and  ironing  is  accomplished  without  any 
hand  work  whatever.  There  is  one  machine,  worked  by  steam, 
that  is  a marvel  in  its  line,  being  capable  of  ironing  in  excellent 
style  twelve  thousand  collars  or  cuffs  per  day,  and  machines  are 
common  that  will  finish  as  many  as  two  hundred  dozen.  In  the 
Chinese  laundries,  of  which  there  are  perhaps  20  in  the  City, 
the  work  is  all  performed  by  hand,  even  the  wringing.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  public  laundries  is  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars,  employment  is  furnished  to  a large  number  of 
men  and  women,  principally  the  latter.  Many  families,  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness  and  good  quality,  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  sending  their  entire  washing  to  the  laundries. 

Law  Library  Association  (See  Libraries). 

Lawrenceburg— In  the  State  of  Indiana,  is  on  the  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  25  miles  from  the  city.  A pleasant- 
ly situated  town  of  nearly  5,000  inhabitants,  the  home  of  many 
Cincinnati  merchants. 

Law  School. — Th is  school  was  founded  in  May,  1833,  and  was 
the  first  institution  for  the  thorough  study  of  law  established  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In  1835,  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  Cincinnati  College.  The  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  College 
Building,  on  Walnut  street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  The 
term  commences  on  the  second  Thursday  of  October  each  year, 
and  continues  until  the  second  Wednesday  of  May.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  a course  of  study  is  prescribed  for  the 
junior  class,  and  for  such  of  the  senior  class  who  pursue  the  post 
graduate  course  ; of  the  former  the  average  number  is  about  70, 
and  of  the  latter  120.  Students  may  attend  the  lectures  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  professors.  For  admission  to  the  junior 
class,  no  examination  is  requisite.  Fees:  for  graduation,  $5; 
for  the  first  term,  $60  ; and  for  the  second,  $30.  Under  the  laws 
of  Ohio,  graduates  are  admitted  to  practice  at  once,  without  any 
probationary  study  in  a law  office.  Faculty:  Rufus  King,  LL.  D., 
Dean ; George  Iloadley,  LL.  D.,  Henry  A.  Morrill  and  Manning 
F.  Force. 

Levee,  The — Or  Public  Landing,  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  presents,  during  the  busy  season, 
a lively  and  animated  scene.  The  water  is  often  thronged  with 
steamboats  loading  or  unloading,  to  or  from  all  ports  up  antf 
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down  the  Ohio,  or  upon  the  rivers  accessible  from  it.  Centrally 
situated  as  Cincinnati  is,  it  attracts  the  best  and  the  worst,  the 
most  energetic  and  the  most  indolent,  and  hundreds  of  laborers 
of  all  sorts,  with  nothing  but  their  brawny  arms  and  physical 
strength  to  rely  upon,  are  to  be  seen  either  hard  at  work,  or 
lying  about  in  absolute  idleness  about  the  wharves  or  on  board 
the  boats.  The  peculiarities  of  provincialism,  and  those  brought 
on  by  occupation,  can  be  most  distinctly  perceived.  To  the 
student  of  human  nature  there  are  but  few  places  upon  the  globe 


steamers  at  the  levee.  hue,  and  of,  too  often  to  be  said, 
every  note  in  the  gamut  of  ignorance.  But  they  are  gathered  from 
every  State:  broken-down  adventurers  from  Maine,  ruined 
tramps  from  New  York,  disappointed  adventurers  from  Canada, 
and,  as  for  the  colored  men,  they  swarm  from  every  city  and 
village  where  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  even 
(he  Red  River  of  the  South  flow.  In  New  York  the  hurry  and 
the  bustle  and  the  throng  distract  the  attention  of  the  specta- 
tor ; here  there  is  just  enough  to  arouse  all  his  faculties,  not  too 
much  to  obscure  them. 

Libraries. — The  most  important  library  in  the  City,  and  in 
most  respects  the  handsomest  and  best-appointed  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  Public  Library,  a stone-front  and  fire-proof  build- 


ing, on  Vine  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  City,  and  complete  in  all 
arrangements.  Almost  unrivaled,  however,  as  it  now  is,  it 
sprang  from  very  small  beginnings.  In  1844,  small  public-school 
libraries  were  scattered  through  the  City.  In  1855,  these  were 
collected,  and  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  E lucation. 
In  1850,  a partial  union  was  ellected  with  the  library  of  the  Me- 
chanics’Institute,  and  the  books  transferred  to  its  shelves.  It 
was  in  that  year  that  the  determination  was  reached  to  levy  the 
legal  tax  of  one  tenth  of  a mill  for  public  library  purposes,  and 


it  was  soon  evident  that  the  volumes  would  then  outgrow  their 
allotted  space.  In  September,  1868,  the  purchase  of  the  present 
lot,  with  the  commencement  of  a building  then  intended  for  an 
opera  house,  was  consummated.  The  lot  is  80  feet  in  frout  by 
190  in  depth,  running  back  from  Vine  street  to  College  street. 
The  price  paid  for  the  lot  was  $86,910,  and  when  the  library  was 
formally  opened,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1874,  the  total  cost  of 
the  building  was  $296,684  53.  Since  that  time  various  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  so  that  the  grand  total  for  site  and  li- 
brary is  a little  over  $400,000. 

The  Library  still  preserves  one  feature  of  its  origin,  as  it  is 
governed  by  a committee  of  seven  members  appointed  from  the 
Board  of  Public  Education.  On  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  is 
the  Librarian’s  room,  on  the  other  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Then,  passing  through  a large  and  hand- 
some delivery-room,  the  consulting  and  reading-room  is  reached. 
All  round  it,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  run,  tier  above  tier,  large 
alcoves  shelved  for  the  books.  Of  these  alcoves,  there  are  13  in  the 
lower  range,  and  20  in  the  four  upper,  thus  making  93  in  all.  Up 
stairs  is  the  newspaper-room,  in  which  178  journals,  including  6 
French  and  30  German, -are  taken;  the  periodical-room,  where 
343  native  and  foreign  periodicals  are  regularly  taken  ; and  still 
higher  up  the  art-room,  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Public-schools,  and,  yet  higher,  rooms  for  binding  and  other 
purposes. 

On  the  1st  of  July  1878,  the  Library  contained  111,850  books 
and  pamphlets,  distributed  as  follows : the  Public  Library,  98,402; 
the  Theological  Library,  5,590;  the  Mussey  Library,  7,768.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  at  the  same  date,  $20,762  was  expended  for 
books,  periodicals  and  binding,  and  761,669  books  and  periodi- 
cals were  borrowed  or  consulted  in  the  library — the  total  daily 
average  issue  being  1,107  volumes.  The  shelving  in  the  main 
hall  has  a capacity  for  more  than  300,000  volumes,  and  there  are 
also  special  rooms  for  art,  periodicals,  newspapers,  cataloguing, 
binding,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.-  The  Library  is  free  to  all  residents  of 
Cincinnati,  and  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  from  8 A.  M.  to  10 
P.  M.  The  service  is  performed  by  a librarian,  3 assistant  li- 
brarians, a large  corps  of  assistants  of  both  sexes,  and  5 engin- 
eers and  janitors.  The  expenses  are  defrayed  by  a tax  of  one- 
tenth  of  a mill  on  the  dollar. 

The  Young  Men’s  Mercantile  Library  Association — Has  its 
rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the  College  Building,  on  Walnut 


street,  opposite  the  Gibson  House,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets.  It  was  founded  at  a meeting  of  45  young  men,  held  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1835,  and  the  salary  of  the  first  librarian, 
elected  in  December  of  that  year,  was  $200  per  annum.  In  1840 
the  Library  removed  into  the  old  College  Building,  on  the  same 
lot  on  which  the  present  structure  stands,  the  Association  pay- 
ing for  the  rooms  $300,  of  which  $100  was  assessed  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  Library  is  now  supported  by  a subscrip- 
tion of  $5  a year,  and  the  interest  of  an  endowment  fund.  The 
membership  for  the  year  1878  was  as  follows:  Annual  Members, 
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Life  Members,  20G;  Perpetual  Members,  49 — a total  of 
The  circulation  of  the  Library  during  the  year  is  stated 
following  table: 


The.  Law  Library  Association.— The  special  charter  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Cincinnati  Law  Library  was  obtained  in  1834, 
but  little,  however,  was  done  until  184G,  when  a bar  meeting  was 
held,  and  in  1847  books  of  the  value  of  $1,400  were  pur- 
chased. In  the  year  ending  June  5,  1852,  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  only  $321  07.  The  total  receipts  from 
June,  1852,  to  June,  186G,  were  only  $17,200,  and  the  dis- 
bursements, $17,269.  In  1875  the  amount  expended  for 
books  was  $1,696  45,  and  the  number  of  volumes  since 
added  has  increased  very  rapidly.  The  Library  now 
contains  over  12,000  volumes,  embracing  all  the  most 
authoritative  Treatises,  the  Digests,  and  the  leading 
Reports  in  civil  and  criminal  law  from  the  courts  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  books  are  kept  in  rooms  in  the 
Court  House,  specially  devoted  to  the  Library.  There 
are  now  236  stockholders.  Board  of  Trustees:  Rufus 
King,  President;  George  Hoadly,  Vice-President;  Thorn- 
ton M.  Hinkle,  Treasurer;  Isaac  M.  Jordan,  John  C. 
Healy.  Clerk,  Louis  Kramer. 

The  Mechanics’  Institute — At  the  Reading  Rooms,  on  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine  streets,  takes  in  the  principal 
Eastern  and  Western  papers,  the  leading  Weeklies  and 
Monthlies,  the  London  Times,  and  the  chief  English 
Weeklies.  Mr.  John  B.  Heich  is  in  charge  of  the  rooms, 
which  have  recently  been  very  materially  improved. 
The  Reference  Library  is  very  valuable.  A card, 
signed  by  any  one  of  the  Directors,  secures  free  ad- 
mission. 

The  German  Library  Association. — Rooms  are  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Twelfth  streets.  The 
leading  German  and  Swiss  papers  are  taken. 

The  Library  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church. — At  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  John  streets,  consists, 
almost  exclusively,  of  denominational  works.  It  is  open 
from  11  A.  M.  to  3 P.  M. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  — Southeast 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Elm  streets,  has  a- library  of  about 
800  volumes,  and  comfortable  reading  rooms,  in  which 
Eastern  and  Western  leading  secular  papers  are  taken, 
and  also  the  organs  of  most  Evangelical  denominations. 


INTERIOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


Number  of  novels  taken  from  the  Library, 
Number  of  novels  read  in  the  Library,  . 


39,876 

507 


Total  number  of  novels, 40,38  3 

Number  of  other  books  taken  from  the  Library,  11,508 
Number  of  other  books  consulted  in  the  Library,  4,655 


Total  number  of  miscellaneous  books, 


16,163 


Aggregate  circulation  for  the  year  1878,  . 56,546 

In  the  Reading  Room  95  magazines  are  taken,  and  165  news- 
papers, being  the  leading  periodicals  and  journals  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  total  receipts  for  1878  were  $10,677,  and  the 
expenditures  $9,598.  The  Library  has  a chess  room  in  a recess 
reached  from  one  of  the  galleries,  constantly  occupied  by 
players.  The  reading  rooms  are  ornamented  with  four  portraits 
in  oil,  twelve  pieces  of  statuary,  medallions  and  photographs. 
The  subscription  is  $5  per  annum,  and  the  Library  is  open  every- 
day of  the  week,  Sundays  included.  Librarian,  John  M.  News 
ton  ; First  Assistant,  Miss  Alice  McLean ; Second  Assistant,  Mis, 
Carrie  R.  Gaither.  The  officers  for  1879  are:  Henry  J.  Page. 
President;  Charles  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President;  Robert  F- 
Leaman  , Corresponding  Secretary  ; Edward  II.  Huntington,  Re 
cording  Secretary.  The  Directors  for  1878-9  are : E.  R.  Donohue, 
H.  B.  Lupton,  H.  T.  Proctor,  Wm.  B.  MeAlpin,  John  C.  Benton 


YOUNG  MEN’S  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Library  of  Ohio — Rooms 
are  at  3134  College  Building. 

Other  Libraries. — The  St.  Xavier’s  College  Library  has  a collec- 
tion of  about  14,000  volumes  ; that  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 
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on  Price’s  Hill,  more  than  15,000,  and  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety and  the  Cuvier  Club  each  have  large  special  collections  of 
books. 

Licenses. — This  branch  of  the  City  government  is  under  tne 
direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Mayor.  The  following  is  an  exhibit  of 
the  receipts  from  this  department  during  the  year  1878:  Dogs, 
$3,244.00:  Drays,  $151.50 ; Expresses,  $289.00;  Exhibitions  and 
Balls,  $1,405.00 ; Ferries,  $90.00 ; Furniture  Cars,  $38.50;  Gun- 
powder, $210.85 ; Hacks  and  Undertakers,  $205.00;  Hucksters, 
$8,907.25;  Night  Carts,  $24.75;  Omnibuses,  $64.00;  Pawnbrokers, 
$1,215:  Peddlers,  $5,402.00;  Street  Railroads,  $7,020.00.  Total, 
$28,266.85.  During  1878  the  Mayor  granted  348  peddling  licenses 
to  persons  who  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were 
worthy,  and  in  too  indigent  circumstances  to  purchase  a license. 
Free  exhibition  permits  were  also  given  to  the  religious  bene- 
volent and  other  societies  giving  balls  or  other  entertainments 
where  the  object  was  of  a benevolent  character. 


Licking  River. — This  beautiful  river  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  Covington  and  Newport,  Kentucky,  opposite  Cin. 


.MOUTH  OF  THE  LICKING  RIVER. 

cinnati,  and  then  flows  into  the  Ohio.  The  view  at  its  mouth 
has  always  been  admired.  The  Licking  is  navigable  during 
high  water  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  A suspension  bridge  con- 
nects the  two  sister  cities  upon  its  banks.  For  many  years 


Newport  on 
the  right 
bank  was  a 

military  station,  and  the  band  attracted 
large  parties  of  visitors  from  Cincinnati, 
and  many  excursion  trips  were  made  up 
tlie  Licking.  The  view  represented  in  the  view  on  tub 
next  engraving  is  full  of  interest  to  the  licking. 
pioneers  of  Cincinnati.  When  the  city  was  first  founded  in  its 
village  cradle,  a pedantic  schoolmaster  was  requested  to  give  it  a 


name.  He  compounded  a barbarous  Anglo-Greek  derivative,  the 
principal  point  of  which  was  that  Cincinnati’s  celebrity,  such  as 
it  then  was,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  was  opposite  the 
Licking.  But  the  times  are  changed,  and  we  with  them  are 
changed,  is  a proverb  of  universal  application,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  more  striking  illustration  of  its  truth  can  be 
discovered  than  in  the  relative  growth  of  Cincinnati  and  the 
hamlets  upon  the  Licking.  The  view,  however,  is  very  beauti- 
ful. The  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  flowing  between  steep,  in  some 
places  precipitous,  banks,  passes  through  a lovely  landscape. 
The  primeval  forest  crowns  not  a few  of  its  crests,  and  here  and 
there,  as  the  tourist  passes  through  its  fifty  miles  of  navigable 
water,  beautiful  specks  of  lawn,  and  charming  country  villas, 
are  presented  to  his  eye. 

"In  a low  green  valley  of  the  old  Kentucky  shore” 
was  sung  with  enthusiasm  years  ago,  and  none  can  fail  to  realize 
the  sweetness  of  the  thought,  and  the  harmony  of  the  words,  and 
the  music  with  nature  herself,  who  has  penetrated  the  valleys 
of  the  upper  Licking,  and  the  exquisite  paths  through  which  the 
lesser  streams  pour  their  tribute  to  its  waters.  In  high  water, 
and  after  heavy  rains,  the  Licking  is  one  of  the  swiftest  rivers 
in  the  West. 

Life  Insurance. — The  life  insurance  business  of  Cincinnati  is 
transacted  by  resident  agents  who  represent  nearly  all  of  the 
leading  companies  of  the  United  States.  There  is  but  one  local 
company.  The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1867,  and  now  ranks  with  the  best  companies 
in  the  country.  The  capital  stock  paid  up  is  $100,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  twelfth  annual  report,  dated  December  31st,  1878,  the 
total  income  during  the  year  was  $546,872.18,  of  which  $85,679.90 
was  received  for  interest,  discounts  and  rents.  The  last  named 
sum  exceeded  the  total  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  death 
claims  and  matured  endowments.  Such  a result  is  rarely  accom- 
plished by  any  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  indicates  the  char- 
acter of  the  risk  and  investments  of  the  company.  The  amount 
of  death  claims  and  matured  endowments  paid  was  $82,342.83, 
being  about  $40,000  less  than  the  expected  loss  according  to  the 
mortality  tables.  The  total  amount  of  disbursements  on  policy 
holders’  account,  for  the  year  was  $330,404.30.  The  total  dis- 
bursements during  the  year  amount  to  $443,750.13.  The  amount 
of  income  over  all  disbursements  was  $103,122.05,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $46,323.97  over  the  prior  year.  The  assets  of  the  com- 
pany, on  December  31st,  were,  $1,504,355.47,  with  liabilities,  in- 
cluding reserve  on  outstanding  policies  upon  4 per  cent.  Ohio 
Standard,  $1,242,705.25,  leaving  a surplus  as  regards  policy  hold- 
ers, of  $261,650,22.  According  to  the  New  York  standard  of  re- 
serve, 4 'A  per  cent.,  the  liabilities  are  only  $1,144,568.76,  leaving 
a surplus  as  regards  policy-holders,  of  $359,786.71.  Of  the  un- 
divided surplus,  $88,609.13  has  been  produced  by  the  Life  Rate 
Endowment  Policies.  The  assets  of  the  Company  have  been 
thoroughly  examined  within  the  past  two  years,  twice  by  the 
State  Insurance  Superintendent,  and  also  by  two  different  Aud- 
iting Committees  consisting  of  prominent  policy-holders,  all  of 
which  testify  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  annual  reports  and  the 
superior  character  of  the  Company’s  investment.  The  total 
number  of  policies  issued  and  revived  during  the  year  was  910. 
Insuring  the  sum  of  $1,680,898. 

The  company’s  building,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Central  Avenue.  It 
rises  to  a height  of  five  stories,  and  possesses  a highly  ornamen- 
ted freestone  facade,  said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
City.  This  edilice  is  built  on  a solid  limestone  foundation,  hav- 
ing six  foot-blocks  in  the  lower  courses,  and  capable  of  sustain- 
ing twice  the  weight  it  now  supports.  The  masonry  and  brick 
work  show  the  utmost  care  to  have  been  taken  in  the  erection, 
while  the  house  throughout  betokens  the  same  particularity. 
The  first  floor  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Union  Central  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  is  divided  into  three  apartments.  In 
front,  the  general  business  of  the  Company  is  transacted.  A 
handsome  oiled-walnut  counter  divides  off  an  ample  vestibule 
and  passage-way,  and  incloses  space  which  affords  working  ca- 
pacity for  twenty-eight  clerks.  A high  plate-glass  partition  sets 
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off  the  counter  along  the  passage-way  leading  to  the  private 
offices  in  the  rear.  In  the  rear  of  the  general  office  is  an  elegant- 
ly appointed  room,  for  the  use  of  the  president  and  secretary. 
Still  farther  back  is  the  directors'  and  medical  examiners’- room. 
A large  iron  vault,  with  numerous  safes  is  provided  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  books  and  documents  of  the  Company.  The  second 
story  is  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Shattuc,  'General  Ticket  Agent  of 
the  Atlantic  & Great  Western  Railroad  Company,  the  offices  of 


verbenas,  and  other  garden  flowers,  bright  with  blossoms  in  their 
seasons,  and  by  the  borders  of  the  lake,  in  the  center,  well 
stocked  with  swans  and  rare  foreign  aquatic  birds,  and  an 
island  in  the  middle.  The  park  is  well  fenced  and  i>rovided 
with  seats.  The  view  of  the  Kentucky  hills  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  is  very  extensive.  The  park  is  a favorite  play 
ground  for  the  children  in  the  neighborhood,  and  all  through 
the  fine  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn  evenings  is  the  resort  of 


UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  BUILDING. 


the  Erie  Railway,  and  other  parties.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
floors  have  been  painted,  papered,  and  fitted  up  generally  for 
sleeping  apartments. 

Lincoln  Park. — Is  entered  from  Freeman  street  between 
Betts  on  the  north  and  Hopkins  on  the  south.  Every  thing  Art 
can  effect  has  been  done  to  heighten  the  beauties  of  the  grounds. 
The  walks  wind  in  and  out  beneath  shade  trees,  on  either 
side,  by  green  grass  and  beds  of  geraniums,  fuchsia,  and 


thousands.  The  landscape  gardeners  employed  in  laying  out 
the  grounds  have  used,  to  the  very  best  advantage,  every  re- 
source of  the  somewhat  limited  area  of  18  acres  at  their  com- 
mand. The  skill,  indeed,  with  which  this  has  been  done  is  re- 
markable, and  with  the  grotto  and  the  lakes,  the  flowers  and  the 
aquatic  fowls,  and  the  birds  fluttering  upon  the  branches,  with 
the  hundreds  of  lights  reflected  in  the  waters,  over  which  an 
occasional  skiff  glides,  almost  noiselessly,  it  often  presents,  in 
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the  early  evening,  a scene  like  fairy  land.  It  needs  but  a 
musical  endowment  to  make  it.  equal  to  any  of  the  same  size  in 
the  whole  country.  There  are  several  fine  residences  in  the  imme* 


GROTTO,  LINCOLN  PARK. 

diate  neighborhood,  one  of  which  accompanies  the  engraving  of 
the  boat-house  and  northeastern  end  of  the  lake  The  cost  of 


BOAT-HOUSE,  LINCOLN  PARK,  AND  RESIDENCE  OP  J.  W.  GOSLING,  ESQ. 


the  maintenance  of  the  Park  for  the  year  ending  January  1, 1878, 
was  $3,847. 

Lincoln  Club. — The  Club  rooms  are  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Race.  It  was  incorporated  on  the  12th  of  February,  1870, 
with  the  objeet  of  promoting  the  study  of  political  economy  and 
propagating  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  friendly  relations  among  the  members.  The  stock  is 
divided  into  shares  of  $2?  each,  non-transferable.  There  are  now 
about  275  members.  President,  Warner  M.  Bateman  ; Vice  Pres, 
idents,  John  W.  Herron,  Florence  Marmot,  James  D.  Ellison; 
Treasurer,  George  Harper;  Secretaries,  J.  M.  Waters  and  Parker 
Dickson. 

LlNWOOD  (See  Mount  Washington). 


Literary  Club.— This  club,  one  of  the  oldest  societies  in 
Cincinnati,  was  organized  in  October,  1849.  The  meetings  were 
held  first  in  rooms  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Vine  and  Long- 
worth  streets,  then  in  Gundry’s  commercial  college  rooms,  and 
afterwards  over  Gordon’s  drug-store,  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Central  Avenue,  then  in  Mr.  Stephenson’s  school-rooms,  and 
after  many  changes,  temporarily,  in  the  quarters  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation, in  the  College  Building,  until  in  September,  1875,  it 
occupied  its  present  rooms,  at  No.  239^2  West  Fifth  street.  The 
membership  has  always  been  limited  to  a certain  number.  This 
at  first  was  twenty-five,  changed  in  1851  to  thirty,  then  to 
thirty-five,  and  in  1853  to  fifty;  with  some  variations  in  the 
meantime,  in  1873  it  was  fixed  at  eighty,  and  in  1873  at  one  hun- 
dred. On  April  15,  1861,  at  a called  meeting,  the  club  formed  a 
military  company  (the  Burnet  Rifles)  for  purposes  of  drill. 
Fifty-one  members  afterwards  entered  the  army.  This  resulted 
in  a suspension  of  club  meetings  from  October  8,  1862,  until 
February  19,  1864.  The  honorable  record  made  by  these  Literary 
Club  volunteers,  can  be  perceived  by  a glance  at  the  following 
statement  of  the  rank  they  attained,  brevets  excluded  : Major- 
Generals,  1;  Brigadier-Generals,  5;  Colonels,  8;  Lieutenant- 
Colonels,  4;  Majors,  11;  Captains,  14;  First-Lieutenants,  5; 
Second-Lieutenants,  2.  President  Hayes  has  long  been,  and 
still  remains,  a member  of  the  club.  The  club  meets  every  Sat- 
urday evening,  from  the  last  Saturday  of  September,  to  the  last 
S iturday  of  June,  both  included.  The  September  meeting  is  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  the  last  meeting  in  October,  for 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  club.  Twelve  mem- 
bers constitute  a quorum,  and  special  meetings  may  be  called 
at  any  time,  by  the  Board  of  Management,  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  5 members,  specifying  the  object  of  the  proposed  meet- 
ing. Visitors  may  be  iutrodueed  by  members. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  for  1878-9  are:  Herbert  Jenney, 

President;  John  E.  Hatch,  Vice-President ; S.  E.  'Wright,  Sec- 
retary; Chas.  B.  Wilby,  Treasurer;  Alexander  Hill,  Clerk;  G. 
H.  Wold,  G.  Linderman,  Theo.  Kemper,  Trustees. 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of  the  members  : O.  M.  Adae, 

A.  L.  Anderson,  W.  L.  Avery,  S.  C.  Ayres,  IV.  II.  Baldwin,  B.  K. 
Bartholomew,  Roberts  Bartholow,  W.  R.  Benedict,  E.  F.  Bliss, 
D.  W.  Blymyer,  E.  P.  Bradstreet,  Gustav  Bruehl,  J.  D.  Buck,  F. 
W.  Burnham,  Benjamin  Butterworth,  C.  P.  Cassilly,  F.  W.  Clark, 
W.  C.  Cochran,  I.  C.  Collins,  J.  S.  Conner,  P.  S.  Conner,  Joseph 
Cox,  C.  D.  Crank,  Win.  Henry  Davis,  E.  C.  Dawes,  Edmund 
Dexter,  O.  J.  Dodds,  E.  R.  Donohue,  II.  F.  Farny,  B.  D.  Fearing, 
Aaron  A.  Ferris,  Win.  II.  Fisher,  John  F.  Follett,  M.  F.  Force, 
F.  Forchheimer,  John  A.  Gano,  Herman  Goepper,  A.  T 
Gosliorn,  E.  C.  Goshorn,  Wm.  E.  Guy,  M.  Halstead,  R.  B.  Hayes, 
J.  W.  Herron,  Wm.  A.  Hall,  Frank  IV.  Handy,  J.  M.  Hart,  J.  E. 
Hatch,  Alexander  Hill,  Thornton  M.  Hinkle,  George  lloadly, 
S.  Dana  Horton,  Robt.  Hosea,  Albert  II.  Hoyt,  D.  W.  Hunting- 
ton,  Herbert  Jenney,  C.  II.  Ivellog,  Jr.,  Theo.  Kemper,  R.  F. 
Leaman,  G.  Lindemann,  IL  P.  Lloyd,  Geo.  McLaughlin,  P. 
Mallon,  S.  N.  Maxwell,  W.  G.  Mayer,  C.  W.  Merrill,  C.  L.  Mit- 
chell, Win.  Mueller,  E.  F.  Noyes,  R.  IL  Parkinson,  II.  I).  Peek, 
John  J.  Piatt,  Percy  Procter,  II.  A.  Rattermann,  D.  Gano  Ray, 
C.  D.  Robertson,  Noble  K.  Rovse,  Robt.  Saltier,  J.  It.  Saying,  W. 
W Seely,  Charles  Seybold,  J.  O.  Shiras,  M.  C.  Shoemaker,  C.  W. 
Short,  Arthur  Stem,  Job  E.  Stevenson,  Charles  L.  Stroble,  A. 
Taft,  C.  P.  Taft,  William  II.  Taft,  W.  W.  Taylor,  Seth  L.  Thom- 
son, M.  II.  Tilden,  J.  Trusli,  John  Vansant,  Thomas  Vickers,  G. 
IL  Wald,  R.  II.  Warder,  C.  W-  Wendte,  J.  T.  Whittaker, Charles 

B.  Wilby,  W.  II.  Wittaker,  M.  F.  Wilson,  L.  S.  Worthington,  J. 
S.  Woods,  S.  E.  Wright,  Alfred  Yaple. 

Little  Sisters  of  Tiie  Poor. — The  Convent  erected  about 
4 years  ago,  is  on  the  Montgomery  Road,  about  2)4  miles  from 
the  Post-office.  The  Sisters  are  French,  and  take  charge  of  a 
number  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor. 

Lockland. — A village  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  A Dayton 
Railroad,  and  Glendale  turnpike,  12  miles  from  the  city  by  the 
former,  and  about  the  same  distance  by  the  latter,  also  on  the 
Miami  and  Erie  Canal  and  C.  C.  C.  A I.  R.  R.  (Dayton  Short  Line), 
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with  depot.  A thriving  place  with  quite  a number  of  manufac- 
tories. It  joins  Reading  on  the  east,  the  latter  an  incorporated 
village  of  3,000  inhabitants. 

Lodging  Houses. — Cheap  lodging  houses,  that  is  to  say  places 
devoted  exclusively  to  lodging  guests,  are  a comparatively  recent 
feature  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  uninitiated  reader  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  to  which  the  business  is  now  carried  on. 
These  places  are  principally  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city, 
occupying  rooms  over  some  saloon  or  business  house.  They 
flourish  best  in  the  winter,  when  the  homeless  must  seek  other 
shelter  than  the  bridge  piers  and  lumber  yards.  In  the  cheapest 
houses  the  rooms  are  generally  small,  with  low  ceilings  and  poor 
ventilation.  Frequently  as  many  as  ten  cots  are  placed  in  one 
room  fifteen  feet  square.  The  bedding  for  winter  consists  of  a 
mattrass,  pillow,  two  comforts  and  a sheet.  For  such  accommo- 
dations, from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  night  is  charged  each 
lodger.  When  there  are  two  single  beds  in  a room,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents  is  the  general  charge.  Some  of  the  more  pre- 
tentious houses  have  really  good  accommodations  at  thirty  cents 
anight.  On  the  levee,  and  in  the  negro  quarters  of  the  city, 
there  are  houses  where  the  maximum  charge  for  shelter  is  five 
cents.  In  these  places  no  bedding  is  furnished,  the  lodgers  be- 
ing allowed  to  select  a place  to  lie  down  on  the  floor,  and  the 
room  is  kept  warm  by  a large  stove.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  as  many  as  a hundred  stevedores  and  roustabouts, 
both  black  and  white,  seeking  shelter,  on  cold  nights,  in  these 
filthy  dens. 

Longview7  Asylum, — For  the  insane,  at  Carthage,  10  miles 
from  Cincinnati,  is  supported  by  Hamilton  County.  The  Buil- 
ding is  of  brick,  612  feetlong  and  almost  entirely  fireproof.  The 
stairways  are  of  iron  and  the  floors  laid  in  cement.  It  is  lighted 
by  gas  manufactured  on  the  premises  and  heated  partly  by  hot 
air  and  partly  by  steam.  There  are  over  600  separate  apart- 
ments. It  was  completed  in  I860  at  a total  cost  of  nearly  $500,000. 
The  inventory  of  the  personal  property  at  a low  estimate 
amounts  to  $29,329.  The  Asylum  was  reorganized  by  a law 


passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1878.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1878, 
there  were  660  patients  in  the  Asylum,  and  a total  of  834,  being 
411  males  and  423  females,  were  treated  during  the  year.  67 
were  discharged  recovered,  41  improved,  17  unimproved,  1 pa- 
tient escaped  and  48  died.  T'lere  were  15  State  colored  patients 
and  15  pay  patients.  The  aggregate  expenditure  was  $90,127.64 
being  at  the  rate  of  $137.12  per  capita.  The  Asylum  is  unfortu- 
nately overcrowded,  producing  serious  evils  and  inconveniences. 
It  was  designed  for  400  only,  and  the  reception  of  660  makes  it 
necessary  to  keep  two  or  more  sick  in  space  planned  for  one  only. 
The  patients  are  now  arranged  in  the  following  classes:  1st 
Ward,  Convalescents;  2d,  Epiliptics  and  Dangerous  Persons; 
4th,  Cases  under  Special  Treatment;  5th,  General  Paralytics 
and  Filthy  Cases  ; 7th,  Working  Patients;  8th,  Receiving  Ward  • 
9th,  Harmless  Chronic  Cases.  Some  of  the  working  cases  are 
employed  on  the  farm,  others  in  the  garden,  laundry,  kitchen, 
sewing  room,  and  other  employments  in  and  about  the  Asylum. 
It  is  found  that  the  necessity  for  medical  treatment  decreases  as 
the  practice  of  physical  labor  increases.  A band  has  been  formed 
from  among  the  attendants  and  a concert  and  dance  given  for 
the  patients  every  Friday  evening.  The  patients  and  attendance 
dance  together,  and  the  affect  upon  the  sick  has  been  of  signal 
benefit.  In  August,  1878,  a large  pond  in  the  grounds  was 


drained  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  park.  The  ground 
thus  made  available  is  712  feet  long  by  250  feet  in  width.  It  has 
been  nearly  evenly  divided  into  two  parks.  The  north  park  for 
females  is  350  feet  long  by  250  feet  wide;  the  south  park  for 
males  is  362  feet  long  by  250.  feet  wide.  A close  fence  9 feet 
high  divides  the  parks  and  they  are  surrounded  by  a substantial 
board  fence  12  feet  high.  Board  of  Directors — President,  John 
C.  Morris;  Secretary,  Janies  F.  Chalfant;  H.  D.  Peck,  A.  J. 
Mullane,  B.  Roth ; Superintendent,  C.  A.  Miller,  M.  D. 

Look-Out  House  (See  Inclined  Planes). 

Loveland. — A village  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  Little 
Miami  and  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  twenty-three  miles 
from  Cincinnati.  It  has  a population  of  about  fifteen  hundred, 
numbering  among  its  inhabitants  some  of  the  principal  business 
and  professional  men  of  Cincinnati.  It  has  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  churches,  school-houses,  etc. 

Ludlow7. — A beautiful  village  in  Kentucky,  below  Covington, 
and  contiguous  to  it.  The  first  station  after  leaving  Cincinnati, 
on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad.  Numbers  about  1,200  in- 
habitants, most  of  whom  do  business  in  Cincinnati. 

Ludlow  Grove — Is  on  the  line  of  the  Marietta  & Cincinnati 
Railroad,  about  7 A miles  from  the  City.  Less  than  twenty  years 
ago,  it  was  covered  with  forest  trees;  but  including  the  village 
of  St.  Bernard  adjoining,  it  has  now  a population  of  near  2,000. 
It  has  large  school  houses,  and  a number  of  fine  residences.  The 
spire  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Bernard  is  170  feet  in  height, 
and  there  is  a beautiful  cemetery  upon  the  hill  top.  By  the  side 
of  the  Grove  is  the  site  of  old  Ludlow  station,  a pioneer  fortifi- 
cation, and  the  scene  of  several  battles  between  the  settlers  and 
the  Indians,  about  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

Ly.Md  Institute. — A literary  and  social  organization  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Ninth  street  Baptist  church.  The  institute  has  about 
sixty  members,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Lynd,  the  first  pastor  of  the  congregation.  Monthly  meetings  are 
held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  church,  on  Ninth  street  near 
Vine.  Essays  and  discussions  on  literary,  religious  and  social 
topics  engage  the  attention  of  the  institute. 

Machinists’  and  Blacksmiths’  Union — A protective  union, 
numbering  about  a hundred  members.  It  meets  the  first  Friday 
in  each  month,  at  Mozart  Hall,  No.  475  Walnut  street. 

Madeira.— A hamlet  on  the  Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railroad, 
18  miles  from  Cincinnati.  The  lands  in  the  vicinity  are  high  and 
beautiful. 

Madisonville. — This  important  suburb  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  in  fact,  almost  co-existent  with  the 
City  itself.  It  is  situated  in  a beautiful  valley,  about  eight  miles 
from  Cincinnati  by  turnpike,  and  fourteen  by  railroad — the 
Marietta  & Cincinnati,  since  the  building  of  which  the  place  has 
grown  rapidly,  and  now  contains  more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  have  business  which  calls  them  to  the 
City  daily.  There  are  seven  places  of  worship  where  services 
are  held  every  Sabbath,  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran  and  Catholic  denominations  being  represented.  The 
village  school  is  a model  of  its  kind,  and  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  in  the  county.  The  place  has  been  an  incorporated 
village  for  the  past  four  years,  Mr.  Lewis  Clason  being  the  pres- 
ent Mayor.  Among  the  prominent  citizens  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  William  B.  Shattuc,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Atlan 
tic  & Great  Western  Railroad,  Mr.  J.  D.  Aikin,  Mr.  Chas.  Much- 
more,  Mr.  Theo.  Moore,  Mr.  D.  Sprague,  Mr.  Luke  Ward,  Mr.  J. 
G.  Lindsley,  Mr.  Caleb  Dial,  Mr.  Chas.  Langdon,  Mr.  John  A. 
Jones,  and  Mr.  Ahrs.  Ward. 

Mail  Boat  and  Packet  Lines.— The  following  are  the 
principal  mail  boats  and  packet  lines  : 

Central  Transit  Company— Office  Wharfboat  foot  of  Main  street. 

Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Mail  Line— Office  cor.  Front  and  Vine 
streets,  and  Wharfboat  foot  of  Vine  street. 
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Cincinnati,  Portsmouth,  Big  Sandy  and  Pomeroy  Packet  Com- 
pany— Office  Wharfboat  foot  of  Broadway. 

Madison  Packet  Line — Office  20  Vine  street. 

Memphis  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Company — Office  10  Public 
Lauding. 

Memphis  and  White  River  Packet  Company — Office  10  Public 
Landing. 

Morgan,  Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R.  and  Steamship  Company — 
Office  10  Public  Landing. 

New  Orleans  and  Red  River  Packet  Company — Office  10  Public 
Landing. 

Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  Packets — Office  foot  of  Main  street. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Wheeling  Packet  Line — Office  10 
Public  Landing. 

Southern  Transportation  Company — Office  10  Public  Landing. 

Yazoo  River  Packet  Company — Office  10  Public  Landing. 

MAINVILLE — A village  two  miles  from  the  line  of  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  one  of  the  handsomest  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  line.  The  station  is  called  Fosters  Crossing,  and  is  27  miles 
from  Cincinnati. 

Maennerchor  Society. — The  Cincinnati  Maennerchor  is  the 
oldest  musical  society  in  the  City,  organized  June  24,  1857,  by 
the  union  of  the  three  then  existing  societies  ; namely,  the  Lie- 
dertafel,  Saengerbund,  and  Germania.  In  1859  the  society  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  a union  with  the  “ Lese  und  Bildungs- 
Verein,”  a German  'literary  society,  which,  besides  pecuniary 
aid,  brought  with  it  a library  numbering  3,500  volumes;  this 
has  now  been  increased  to  about  5,000  volumes.  In  1860  the 
opera  “Czar  and  Zimmermann”  was  produced  with  but  one 
female  voice,  that  of  the  prima  donna,  inasmuch  as  the  society 
was  still  what  its  name  indicates,  a male  chorus.  Immediately 
thereafter  lady  members  were  admitted,  and  Flotow’s  “ Stra- 
della”  was  given,  and  “Czar  and  Zimmermann”  repeated 
with  a mixed  chorus.  These  operas  were  followed  by“Frei- 
schuetz,”  “ Nachtlager  von  Granada,”  “ Massaniello,”  “La  Dame 
Blanche,”  “Undine,”  and  “Oberon.”  The  Operas  “Zampa”  and 
the  “Poachers”  were  studied,  but  their  production  by  the 
society  prevented  by  the  withdrawal  of  a number  of  the  active 
members,  who  organized  the  Orpheus.  Since  then  the  society 
has  confined  itself  to  the  proper  sphere  of  a choral  organization, 
and  has  studied  oratorio  and  the  higher  forms  of  German  Volks- 
lied.  Professor  Otto  Singer  is  now  the  director;  the  chorus 
consists  of  about  100.  Besides  these,  there  are  over  two  hundred 
contributing  members.  The  society  has  taken  a prominent  part 
in  all  the  May  Musical  Festivals. 

Manufactures  (See  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cincinnati). 

Markets. — There  has  been  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
market  system  of  Cincinnati  during  the  past  half  century,  ex- 
cepting, probably,  the  demolition  of  the  old  Fiftli  street  market- 
house  to  make  room  for  the  Esplanade  and  Fountain.  The  prin- 
cipal markets  are  Lower  market  (Pearl  street)  Sixth  street  mar- 
ket, Court  street  market,  Wade  street  market,  and  Findlay  street 
market.  The  markets  are  owned  by  the  City,  and  a rental  of 
from  $10  to  $20  is  charged  for  each  stand.  The  expense  of  the 
markets  to  the  City,  for  1877,  was  $5,615,91 ; this  amount  included 
the  salaries  of  the  market-masters  and  market-sweepers.  The 
market  houses  are  valued  at  $50,000. 

Masonic. — The  Masonic  Temple  is  situated  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  streets,  fronting  195  feet  on  Third 
street,  by  99  feet  on  Walnut  street.  It  is  of  the  Byzantine  style 
of  architecture,  resembling  some  of  the  famous  Florentine  pal- 
aces which  excite  the  admiration  of  all  travelers.  It  is  four 
stories  in  height.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  occupied  by 
banks  and  offices ; the  third  and  fourth  stories  are  devoted  to 
Masonic  purposes  exclusively.  The  ground  upon  which  this 
building  is  erected  was  presented  to  Nova-Cesarea  Harmony 
Lodge  by  William  McMillen,  by  will,  in  1804.  It  was  then  a nice 
lot  for  a cow  pasture,  of  but  little  value,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  of  Cincinnati;  a few  years  later,  however,  and  the 
village  was  known  by  the  poetic  name  of  the  “Queen  City  of  the 
West,”  and  to-day  the  modest  bequest  of  the  old  pioneer  Mason 


has  increased  in  value  to  such  an  extent  that  Nova-Cesarea  Har- 
mony, is,  probably,  the  wealthiest  lodge  in  the  world.  The  ar- 
chitects of  this  structure  were  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  McLaughlin, 
the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  then  a young  man  in  his  profes- 
sion, now  the  well-known  architect  whose  name  is  identified 
with  many  of  the  finest  public  and  private  structures  that  adorn 
our  City.  This  is  the  third  Masonic  structure  that  has  been 
erected  upon  this  site ; the  first  in  1818,  the  second  in  1846,  and 
the  present  in  1859.  The  war-whoop  of  the  savage  Indian  had 
not  ceased  to  echo  in  the  beautiful  valley  where  the  Queen  City 
now  stands,  when  the  lights  were  ignited  around  the  mystic  altar 
of  Masonry.  [Note — The  Rev.  Oliver  M.  Spencer,  father  of  the 
late  Judge  Spencer  and  ex-Mayor  Henry  E.  Spencer,  then  a boy 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  made  a prisoner  by  the  Indians,  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  above  the  mouth  of  Deercreek,  on  the  7th 
of  July,  1792,  and  remained  in  captivity  for  three  years.]  The 
authority  for  the  establishment  of  Nova-CesareaHarmony  Lodge 
was  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey,  September  8, 
1791,  but  the  Lodge  was  not  really  organized  under  this  authority 
until  December  27,  1794,  though  there  is  good  authority  for  say- 
ing that  the  rites  of  the  Order  were  practiced  in  Cincinnati,  in 
an  irregular  way,  however,  before  that  date.  Nova-Cesarea 
Lodge,  now  Number  2 on  registry  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ohio,  was  the  first  Lodge  of  Masons  organized  in  Cincinnati,  and 
the  second  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  first  being  at  Marietta,  O. 
To-day  there  are  twelve  lodges  of  Master  Masons  in  the  City  of 
Cincinnati.  Eight  of  these  bodies  hold  their  meetings  in  the 
Masonic  Temple.  There  are  also  three  Chapters  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  in  the  City,  two  of  which  meet  in  the  Temple;  three 
Councils  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  two  of  them  meeting  in 
the  Temple,  and  two  Commanderies  of  Knights  Templar,  both 
meeting  in  the  Temple.  The  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
was  established  in  Cincinnati  in  1853.  All  these  bodies  have 
ample  and  complete  accommodations  in  the  Temple.  The  Scot- 
tish Rite  is  established  and  conducted  here  on  a scale  of  grand- 
eur and  magnificence  unequaled  by  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  Although  the  Masonic  Temple  is  owned  by  one  Lodge, 
all  the  Masonic  bodies  meeting  in  it  enjoy  equal  privileges  with 
her,  at  a rent  that  is  merely  nominal.  Visitors  are  admitted  to 
the  Temple  by  cards,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Lodge,  at  the  Temple,  and  to  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Scottish  Rite  by  application  to  any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  that  body. 

Mechanical  Engineers. — A society  of  machinists  for  mu- 
tual relief  and  benefit.  Meets  Friday  night  of  each  week  at  No. 
195  West  Fifth  street. 

Mechanics’  Institute  (See  Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute). 

Medical  College  of  Ohio. — The  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Legislature  in  1819,  and  the  College  is,  therefore,  the  senior 
of  any  other  medical  school  in  the  West,  and  annual  courses  of 
lectures  have  been  regularly  delivered  ever  since  its  incorpora- 
tion. The  buildings  are  on  Sixth  street  near  Vine.  The  two 
grand  amphitheaters  are  unsurpassed  in  the  country  in  size  and 
acoustic  properties,  and  the  interior  arrangements  are  almost 
perfect  in  every  respect.  The  following  arrangement  of  studies 
has  been  adopted  : First  year,  Practical  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry;  second  year,  Anatomy,  surgical  and  practical,  Prac- 
tical Physiology,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Clinical 
Medicine,  and  Surgery  ; third  year,  Surgery,  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, Obstetrics  and  Gyna:cology,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics, Clinical  Medicine,  and  Surgery.  The  plan  of  instruction  is, 
however,  optional,  and  the  continuous  college  instruction  is  also 
voluntary.  Fees  for  the  voluntary  graded  course,  $75  each  ses- 
sion. The  preliminary  term,  attendance  at  which  is  voluntary, 
is  held  during  September  in  each  year.  The  winter  term  com- 
mences October  1,  and  the  spring  term  of  8 weeks  about  the  loth 
of  March.  There  are  also  special  private  courses  for  advanced 
students,  or  practitioners,  in  Operative  Surgery,  Diagnosis, 
Urinalysis,  etc.  The  Museum  has  numerous  and  important 
preparations  in  normal,  pathological  and  comparative  anatomy, 
and  the  Chemical  and  Physiological  Laboratories  are  thoroughly 
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furnished.  Clinical  instruction  is  given  at  the  College  and  at 
the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  Faculty:  James  Graham,  M.  D., 
M.  B.  Wright,  M.  D.,  W.  W.  Seely,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  P.  S.  Conner, 
M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Samuel  Nickles,  M.  I).,  James  T.  Whittaker,  M.  A., 
M.  D.,  W.  W.  Dawson,  M.  D.,  Thad.  A.  Beamy,  M.  D.,  C.  D. 
Palmer,  M.  D.,  F.  Forchheimer,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Ransohoff,  M.  D., 
Walter  Stallo,  M.  D. 

Medical  Society.— The  Cincinnati  Medical  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  1875,  and  holds  weekly  meetings  at  College  Hall,  on 
Walnut  street.  It  is  composed  of  physicians  of  the  regular 
school,  and  was  instituted  by  seceding  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  dissensions  having  arisen  among  the  professional 
gentlemen  on  points  of  medical  ethics.  It  numbers  among  its 
members  some  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  in  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country,  and 
its  discussions  take  a 
range  covering  the 
whole  field  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

Dr.  William  Carson 
is  President,  and  Dr. 

R.  B.  Davy,  Secretary 
Annual  dues,  $3. 

Membership  about  75. 

Members  of  Con- 
gress . — Cincinnati 
lies  within  the  First 
and  Second  Congres- 
sional Districts  of 
Ohio,  the  eastern 
part  of  the  City  being 
within  the  First,  and 
the  western  within 
the  Second.  Major 
Benjamin  Butter- 
worth  represents  the 
First,  and  General 
Thomas  L.  Young  the 
Second. 

Mercantile  Agen- 
cies.— Business  men 
understand  the  value 
of  their  institutions, 
and  reliability  and 
unreliability  is  often 
the  theme  of  serious 
conference  among 
them.  Rightly  man- 
aged, they  are  a great 
benefit  to  the  whole- 
sale dealer,  who  is 
willing  to  pay  largely 
for  the  information 
received.  There 
are  eight  of  these  in- 
stitutions doing  bus- 
iness in  Cincinnati, 
most  of  them  being  branches  of  Commercial  Agencies  in  other 
cities. 

Mercantile  Library  Association  (See  Libraries). 

Meteorological  Blreaij  (See  Signal  Service). 

Miami  Medical  College. — On  Twelfth  street,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  is  amply  provided  with  everything 
necessary  for  medical  teaching.  The  lecture-rooms,  laboratory, 
and  dissecting-rooms  are  large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
College  Museum  is  the  most  extensive,  as  it  is  the  best,  of  any  in 
the  country.  It  contains,  besides  the  pathological  specimens 
belonging  to  the  faculty,  the  celebrated  collections  of  the  late 
Dr.  R.  D.  Mussey,  Dr.  J.  C.  Shotwell  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Avery,  and 
the  bostetrical  collections  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Wright  and  the  late  Dr. 
George  Mendenhall.  The  cabinet  of  Materia  Medica  has  been 
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increased,  and  large  additions  made  to  the  laboratory  and  the 
departments  of  practical  chemistry,  toxicology  and  microscopy. 
The  dissecting-rooms  open  in  October,  in  charge  of  the  professor 
of  anatomy  and  demonstrator.  The  recitative  and  demonstra- 
tive session  begins  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  lasts  three  months. 
It  includes  demonstrations  and  lectures  on  anatomy  and  obstet- 
rics, surgical  operations,  and  special  lectures,  and  is,  virtually, 
a prolongation  of  the  Winter  session.  Clinical  lectures  are 
given  at  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  and  also  daily  at  the  college 
dispensary.  Faculty:  John  A.  Murphy,  M.D.,  Wm.  H.  Mussey, 
M.D.,  E.  Williams,  M.D.,  Wm.  Clendenin,  M.D.,  Wm.  H.  Taylor, 
M.D.,  T.  H.  Kearney,  M.D.,  J.  C.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  J.  F.  Judge, 
M.D.,  W.  B.  Davis.  M.D.,  B Stanton,  M.D.  On  specialties:  W. 
II.  DeWitt,  M.D.,  P.  B.  Goode,  M.D.,  A.  D.  Bender,  M.D.,  C.  Le 

Boutillier,  M.D.,  C.  W. 
Mathers,  M.D.  Miami 
College  is  a member 
of  the  American  Med- 
ical College  Associ- 
ation, and  was  one  of 
the  first  movers  in 
bringing  about  that 
confederation  of  the 
first-class  colleges  of 
the  country.  It  was 
also  among  the  first  to 
advance  the  standard 
of  educational  acquire- 
ments in  its  matricu- 
lants, by  making  a 
fair  general  education 
one  of  the  require- 
ments for  graduation. 
The  candidate  must 
also  be  twenty -one 
years  of  age,  and  pro. 
duce  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  studi- 
ed medicine  for  three 
vears,  and  testimonials 
of  good  moral  char- 
acter. He  must  have 
attended  two  courses 
of  lectures,  the  last  of 
which  shall  have  been 
in  this  school,  and 
must  pass  a satisfac- 
tory examination  by 
the  Faculty. 

Ml  AMIVILL  E. — A 
handsome  little  vil- 
lage on  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  1 7 
miles  from  Cincinnati, 
with  about  750  in. 
habitants. 

Milford. — A hand- 
some village  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Little  Miami  river,  14  miles  from  Cincinnati  by  rail. 
Has  good  churches  and  schools,  and  a population  of  about  1,000. 
inhabitants,  and  is  growing  rapidly. 

Military  Organizations  (See  Militia). 

Militia,  Cincinnati — Is  composed  of  the  First  Regiment 
Ohio  National  Guard,  organized  under  the  militia  laws  of  Ohio, 
Colonel  C.  B.  Hunt  commanding.  Most  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  have  seen  active  service  during  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  two  years  ago,  during  the  railroad  and  miners’  riots, 
were  in  the  field  for  a month.  Colonel  Hunt’s  staffis  as  follows: 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Max  Mosler ; Major,  Charles  Eschenbreuner ; 
Adjutant,  John  J.  Desmond ; Surgeon,  Dr.  P.  F.  Maley;  Assist- 
ant Surgeon,  Dr.  W.  M.  Slough;  Quartermaster,  Frank  G.  Job- 
son  ; Chaplain,  Rev.  Henry  D.  Moore.  There  are  sii;  companies 
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from  Cincinnati  in  the  regiment,  viz:  Company  A,  Wayne 

Guards,  Captain  Koehernlein  ; Company  B,  Lytle  Greys,  Captain 
John  A.  Johnson  ; Company  E,  Harrison  Light  Infantry,  Captain 
Wm.  Meade  ; Company  F,  Moore  Light  Guard,  Captain  Richard 
Schape;  Company  H,  Robinson  Light  Infantry,  Captain  E.  Pot- 
ter Dustin;  Company  I,  Lincoln  Guards,  Captain  John  Foellger. 
The  companies  will  average  60  men.  The  regiment  goes  into 
camp  for  two  days  once  a year.  No  armory  has  yet  been  pro- 
vided for  the  regiment,  although  the  State  law  requires  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  an  appropriation  for  one.  Negotiations  are  now 
pending  by  which  it  is  thought  an  armory  will  soon  be  secured. 

MILLCREEK. — A creek  that  meanders  through  Millcreek 
Valley  and  empties  itself  into  the  Ohio  river  south  of  Cincin- 
nati. (See  Millcreek  Valley.) 

Millcreek  Valley. — The  amphitheatre  of  hills  inclosing 
the  plateaux  on  which  Cincinnati  is  built  is  cut  by  the  ravine- 
like valley  of  Deercreek  entering  from  the  northeast,  and  by 
the  broad  plain  of  Millcreek  Valley,  extending  from  the  north 
through  the  west  extremity  of  the  western  plateau  of  the  City  to 
the  river.  The  former  is  a dry  torrent  bed,  the  latter  a consider- 
able stream  with  low  banks  and  a valley  within  the  city 
from  one  to  one  and  a half  miles  wide.  Millcreek  Valley 
extends  many  miles  north  with  very  little  increase  of 
elevation,  thus  affording  space  for  future  growth.  Mill- 
creek Valley  is  being  rapidly  filled  up,  and  before  many 
years  have  elapsed  the  whole  plateau  will  have  been  raised 
many  feet  above  its  present  level,  and  covered  with 
houses. 

Montefiore  Mutual  Benefit  Society. — One  of  the 
leading  Jewish  benevolent  institutions ; was  founded  in 
1871.  It  has  a large  and  growing  membership.  Its  ob- 
jects are  expressed  by  its  title. 

Montgomery  Station. — A small  village  on  the  Marietta 
& Cincinnati  Railroad,  twenty-one  miles  from  the  city, 
and  one  mile  and  a half  east  of  the  old  village  of  the 
same  name.  The  landscape  is  beautiful  and  recently 
there  have  been  many  improvements. 

Monuments. — There  are  but  two  public  monuments 
in  Cincinnati,  and  these  were  erected  by  society  com- 
mittees, and  entirely  by  subscription;  one  to  the 
memory  of  William  Woodward,  the  founder  of  Wood- 
ward College,  and  whose  bequest  to  the  city  reared  the 
magnificent  Woodward  High  School ; the  other  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Robert  L.  McCook,  erected  in  Wash- 
ington Park  by  the  efforts  of  the  survivors  of  the  Ninth 
Ohio  Regiment,  of  which  McCook  was  Colonel.  The 
McCook  Monument  stands  immediately  west  of  the  lake, 
about  the  center  of  Washington  Park.  The  Woodward 
Monument  is  in  the  Woodward  High  School  yard.  The  idea  of 
erectingamonument  to  William  Woodward  took  definite  shape  in 
1859,  when  a committee  of  the  old  Woodward  Club  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  matter.  In  1860  the  remains  of  Mr.  Woodward 
and  his  wife  were  disinterred  and  removed  to  the  place  where  the 
monument  now  stands.  Nothing  further  was  done  until  1874,  when 
anew  committee  wasformed,  which  was  to  co-operate  with  a com- 
mittee of  the  Woodward  Alumna]  Association.  This  joint  com- 
mittee decided  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a monument,  each 
association  agreeing  to  raise  $5,000  for  the  purpose.  The  result 
was  the  creation  of  a bronze  statue,  eosting$10,000.  It  was  made 
by  Bailey,  of  Philadelphia.  The  base  is  a quadrilateral  stone, 
and  seven  feet  square.  On  this  rests  a pedestal  of  granite  nine 
feet  high,  upon  which  rests  the  bronze  statue  of  Mr.  Woodward* 
enveloped  in  a mantel.  The  four  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  deco- 
rated with  four  bronze  portraits  in  relief,  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Matthews, 
the  first  President  of  the  Directory;  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis,  a co- 
laborer of  Mr.  Woodward;  Mr.  Oswald  Cox  well,  one  of  the  life 
trustees,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Ray,  for  twenty-five  years  Professor  o^ 
Mathematics  at  the  school.  The  statue  was  unveiled  on  Thurs- 
day, October  24,  1878.  The  McCook  Monument  is  entirely  the 
work  of  members  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  (German)  Volunteer  In- 


fantry. A movement  to  erect  the  memorial  began  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  War,  but  did  not  culminate  in  the  perfect  work  un- 
til the  fall  of  1876,  when  the  monument  was  unveiled.  It  is  made 
of  Quincy  granite,  standing  on  massive  pedestals  of  the  same, 
and  the  shaft  surmounted  with  a colossal  bust  of  Colonel 
McCook,  in  uniform.  The  three  stones  forming  the  pedestal  are 
respectively  ten  feet,  eight  feet,  and  six  feet  square.  The  entire 
structure  is  sixteen  feet  high.  The  shaft  is  of  plain,  square 
granite,  having  a polished  tablet  on  either  side,  which  are  as  yet 
unmarked.  The  capstone  is  surmounted  by  four  laurel  wreaths, 
from  the  midst  of  which  rises  the  white  marble  bust.  The  mon- 
ument was  made  by  Fettwees,  of  this  city. 

Mount  Adams  (See  Inclined  Planes). 

Mount  Airy. — West  of  and  adjacent  to  College  Hill,  is  a lo- 
cality noted  for  its  altitude  and  picturesque  surroundings.  It 
lies  both  in  Green  and  Millcreek  Townships,  has  a number  of 
good  residences,  a successful  school,  and  is  an  incorporated 
village. 

Mount  Auburn — Was  originally  embraced  in  the  limits  of 
section  13,  in  what  was  then  known  as  Millcreek  township.  It 


conveyed  it  to  James  mount  auburn  from  reading  road. 
Henry  in  one  parcel,  reserving  certain  rights  in  specified  lots. 
For  the  last  seventy  years  the  lands  have  undergone  frequent 
changes  of  ownership,  and  have  been  largely  subdivided.  The 
place  was  first  known  as  Key’s  Hill,  and  only  acquired  its 
present  title  about  the  year  1837.  Until  1870,  only  about  half 
Mount  Auburn  was  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City.  In 
the  mouth  of  March  of  that  year,  however,  the  whole  was  an- 
nexed. The  main  street  and  avenue  are  named  Auburn,  the 
street  being  approached  directly  from  Sycamore  street.  It  is  60 
feet  wide,  has  good  sidewalks,  and  is  well  paved.  Southern 
avenue,  Albion  Place,  McGregor  Avenue,  Summit  Avenue,  Au- 
burn Avenue  leaves  Auburn  street  a little  way  beyond  McMillan 
street,  and  runs  in  a northeasterly  direction  until  it  reaches 
Highland  Avenue,  a short  distance  south  of  the  residence  of  Mr. 
John  Shillito.  These  are  of  course  only  a few  of  the  avenues 
and  streets  of  this  beautiful  suburb  now  well  built,  and  presen- 
ting far  more  nearly  the  appearance  of  the  city  in  the  country, 
than  any  other  environ  of  Cincinnati.  The  construction  of  the 
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comprising  an  entire  square,  improved  to  set  off  the  building  to 

the  best  advantage.  With  gently  rising  grounds,  and  abundance 

of  evergreens  and  shade  trees,  and  smoothly  graveled  drives,  it 
is  one  of  the  model  estates  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Elizabethan.  It  has  a frontage  on 


mouxt  aubu » ^ theha]1  .s  of  white  and  black  marble  tiling. 

On  the  left  is  a magnificent  staircase  of  black  and  white  walnu  , 
carved  and  polished.  On  the  south  of  the  hall,  in  theS  W.  C.  ot 
the  building,  is  tho  ™c.pHo„-room,  18*19  le.t,  connec  «<1  »,«. 
the  drawing-room  on  the  east  by  large  double  doors.  The  lattei 


Inclined  Plane  has  done  much  to  foster  its  growth  ; new  streets 
have  been  opened  and  a large  number  of  new  houses  built. 
Nearly  all  the  houses  of  the  residents  are  distinguished  for  com- 
fort, blended  with  excellent  taste.  Most  are  owned  by  the  oc- 
cupants, and  flowers  ami  shrubberies  are  extensively  cultivated. 


There  are  a 
number  ot  beautiful 
churches  on  the  hill,  and 
schools  and  seminaries  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  people,  and  some  of 
them  providing  plentiful  accommoda- 
tion for  the  education  of  young  ladies 


RESIDENCE  OF  JOHN  SHIL- 
l.ITO,  ESQ. 
from  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  more  imposing  mansions  are  famous.  Among 
them  is  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Shillito.  It  is  built  upon  a lot 


Highland  avenue  of  over  eighty  feet,  and  on  Oak  street  of  one 
hundred  and  five.  The  material  is  blue  limestone.  The  walls 
are  broken  ashlar  work,  with  angles,  windows  and  doorways 
heavily  trimmed  with  freestone,  and  a cornice  constructed  en- 
tirely of  the  same  material.  What  distinguishes  this  building 
from  many  o titers  built 
of  this  limestone,  i s 
the  large  quantity  of 
freestone  entering  into 
its  composition,  by 
which  the  structure  is 
entirely  relieved  from 
an  appearance  of  cold- 
ness. The  building  is 
entered  through  a 
magnificent  stone 
porch,  11  feet  by  8 feet 
6 inches,  ornamented 
and  faced,  within  and 
without,  by  stone  work. 

The  hall  running  east 
and  west  through  the 
building  is  twenty  feet 
wide  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  finished 
with  walnut  wainscot- 
ing, surrounding  pan- 
els in  fresco.  Over 
the  old  fashioned  fire- 
place is  an  elegantly 
wrought  black  walnut  mantel,  surmounted  by  three  figures  repre- 
senting Peace.  Plenty  and  Harmony.  The  hail  is  surrounded  by 
a heavy  black  walnut  cornice,  bordering  a handsomely-frescoed 
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is  a capacious  room,  20  by  30  feet.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  both 
are  frescoed  in  admirable  taste.  To  the  north  of  the  hall  is  the 
library,  18  feet  square,  finished  with  black  walnut,  wainscoting 
picked  out  with  ebony.  The  ceiling  is  paneled  and  frescoed,  the 
floor  of  marquetry  in  alternate  blocks  of  oak  and  walnut.  The 
dining-room  immediately  opposite  the  drawing-room  is  27  by  18 
feet.  The  massive  side  board  was  built  with  the  house,  and  the 
whole  room  is  magnificently  appointed.  The  china  closet  and 
the  breakfast-room  open  into  it.  The  upper  stairs  are  built  and 
ornamented  in  a style  to  correspond  with  the  beauty  of  the 
lower. 

Mr.  Shillito  has  chosen  his  site  well,  and  erected  a beautiful 
house  upon  it,  but  this  is  only  one  example  of  many  that  might 
be  selected  from  the  homes  of  Mt.  Auburn.  The  residences  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Bullock,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hinkle  and  many  others  might  be 
named  as  striking  iustances  of  that  union  of  external  and  inter- 
nal beauty  and  domestic  comfort,  which  distinguishes  Mt.  Au- 
burn, but  mutatis  mutandis  what  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Shillito’s 
mansion  will  give  an  idea  of  others.  Mr.  Matthew  Addy’s  house, 
on  Summit  Avenue,  is  a most  excellent  specimen  of  another 
class,  more  plainly  built,  but  still  handsome  and  very  commodi- 
ous. It  is  an  admirable  type  of  the  large  and  solid  homes  lining 
the  cross  avenues  of  so  many  of  the  suburbs.  Mt.  Auburn,  it  is 
true,  is  now  essentially  a part  of  the  City,  although  it  still  con- 
tains so  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  country,  and  not  least 
of  all  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  hill-top,  at  one  point  460  feet 
above  the  low  water  mark  of  the  Ohio. 

Among  the  more  recent  improvements  of  Mt.  Auburn,  the 
principal  perhaps  is  the  terrace  of  beautiful  houses  built  not 
far  from  the  head  of  the  Inclined  Plane  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Hun- 
tington. The  architecture  is  of  singular  purity  of  style,  and 
the  houses  both  within  and  without  are  finished  with  the  most 
remarkable  and  delicate  nicety. 

Mount  Aububn  Young  Ladies’  Institute— Was  founded  in 
1856.  The  location  is  a most  desirable  one,  commanding  a splen- 
did view  of  the  western  part  of  the  City,  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
distant  highlands  of  both  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Large  numbers 
of  young  ladies  from  the  best  families  of  the  country  have  been 
educated  at  this  establishment.  The  most  excellent  teachers  are 
employed.  The  institution  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred 
boarders  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  day  scholars.  The  grounds 
are  particularly  attractive  and  afford  ample  shade.  H.  Thomas 
Miller,  Esq.,  Principal. 

Mount  Hakkison. — A village  south  of  Fairmount,  on  the 
highland  westof  the  City,  three  miles  from  the  post-office.  This 
locality  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty,  and.has  for  many  years  been 
the  home  of  some  of  Cincinnati’s  most  substantial  citizens. 

Mount  Healthy  (See  Mount  Pleasant). 

Mount  Pleasant. — A small  village  on  the  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton  Turnpike,  about  18  miles  from  the  city.  The  post- 
office  for  this  place  is  named  Mount  Healthy. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  Seminary— Is  built  on  Price’s  Hill, 
on  the  highest  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Seminary,  or  Bishop  College  as  it  is  often  called,  is  designed  ex- 
clusively for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood, 
and  has  a yearly  average  of  130  pupils.  Theology  is  thoroughly 
studied,  but  the  course  of  education  includes  the  classics,  history, 
modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences.  The  Semi- 
nary itself  consists  of  a center  building  and  two  wings.  It  is 
embowered  in  a nest  of  beautiful  trees,  of  Austrian  and  Norway 
pines,  of  elm  and  maple  and  walnut  and  willows  casting  their 
broad  shadows  over  the  green  lawns  below.  High  up  in  a niche 
in  the  south  end  of  the  south  wing  is  placed  an  image  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  the  patron  saint  of  seminaries,  clad  in  his 
robes.  The  buttresses  and  the  mullioned  windows  are  very 
beautiful.  From  the  grand  eastern  entrance  to  the  main  build- 
ing, the  visitor  is  led  into  a spacious  hall  with  a reception  room 
upon  the  left.  The  large  picture,  with  its  rich  coloring  and  well 
grouped  figures,  representing  Mary  and  the  Babe  and  the  Magi, 
was  painted  by  Father  Pabisch,  a former  president  of  the  semi- 


nary, and  to  his  artistic  skill  is  also  due  the  Baptism  of  St.  John, 
forming  the  altar-piece  in  the  chapel.  Under  the  altar  are  sacred 
relics — the  bones  of  St.  Felicitas — presented  from  Rome.  The 
refectory,  the  class-rooms,  the  dormitories  and  the  infirmary  are 
all  large  and  airy,  and  comfortably  furnished.  The  library  up- 
stairs, to  which  all  the  students  under  certain  rules  have  free 
access,  is  one  of  the  glories  not  only  of  the  Seminary,  but  of  the 
country.  It  contains  in  all  the  learned  ancient  and  modern 
languages  a magnificent  collection  of  about  15,500  volumes, 
embraced  in  a catalogue  of  426  pages  printed  in  1874,  and  sever- 
al supplements.  There  is  a Bible  printed  in  Low  German  as 
long  ago  as  1480,  and  another  in  High  German  in  1483.  There  is 
a splendid  work  in  French,  “ Actes  et  Historie  du  Concile 
(Ecumenique  de  Rome,”  in  3 volumes,  embellished  with  por- 
traits of  all  the  cardinals  and  the  otherr  more  distinguished 
bishops  and  dignitaries  who  took  part  in  the  deliberations. 
There  is  a Biblia  Polyglotta  in  10  large  folio  volumes,  and  Wal- 
ton’s edition  in  8.  There  are  60  ponderous  volumes  of  the  com- 
plete “Acta  Sanctorum,”  the  only  perfect  copy  in  the  State, 
perhaps  in  the  West.  There  are  217  volumes  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
nearly  all  the  Greek,  and  6 unbound  volumes  of  the  “ Catacombs 
of  Rome,”  published  under  the  direction  of  the  late  French 
Imperial  Government,  purchased  at  the  outlay  of  $300  in  gold 
for  each.  There  are  the  sermons  of  Peter  Damian  in  manuscript 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century;  the  works  of  all  the  leading  theolo- 
gical writers  in  English,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  a beautiful 
collection  of  hagiology,  and  illustrated  works  upon  art,  history, 
poetry,  criticism,  and  travel.  The  lofty  roof  of  the  College  is 
surmounted  by  a castellated  bellturret,  from  the  top  of  which 
a more  magnificent  view  of  the  City  and  the  surrounding  country 
can  be  had  than  from  any  other  point.  To  the  northeast,  at  the 
distance  of  12  miles,  is  seen  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
nearer  the  towers  of  the  Schutzenfest,  which,  though  erected 
upon  a hill,  appear  almost  under  the  feet.  On  the  other  side  of 
Mill  creek,  Clifton,  with  its  charming  landscapes,  St.  Patrick’s 
Church,  in  Cumminsville,  and  St.  George’s,  on  Vine-street  Hill, 
are  plainly  visible.  Eastward  are  seen  Walnut  Hills,  East  and 
West,  and  the  monastery  of  the  Passionist  Fathers  upon  Mount 
Adams,  with  the  whole  valley  of  the  City  proper,  with  all  its 
thousands  of  houses  and  church-spires,  lying  between.  On  tbe 
south  and  to  the  southeast  are  Suspension  Bridge  and  the  New- 
port Bridge,  spanning  the  river  and  the  two  sister  cities,  with 
their  background  of  tree-covered  hills.  Nearly  due  west,  are 
the  walls  of  the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Vincent,  and  everywhere, 
for  a stretch  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  cluster  of  trees,  cottages, 
and  villas,  with  crops  growing  in  the  well-cultured  fields  and 
cattle  grazing  upon  the  rich  pastures. 

Mount  St.  Vincent  Academy — Is  at  Cedar  Grove,  about  two 
miles  beyond  the  summit  of  Price’s  Hill.  The  building  stands 
in  the  midst  of  spaciousand  beautiful  grounds  well  wooded  with 
shade  trees.  All  the  branches  of  a liberal  education  are  taught. 
It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Mother  Regina  is 
the  Sister  Supervisor. 

Mount  Washington — Is  a beautiful'  suburb,  located  three 
miles  east  of  Linwood,  a station  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad, 
six  miles  from  Cincinnati.  Mount  Washington  is  situated  upon 
a lofty  hill,  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  a 
tableland  comprising  over  500  acres.  There  are  many  elegant 
private  residences  built  on  the  highlands,  and  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Miami.  The  splendid  landscapes  in  this  vi- 
cinity are  worth  seeing.  The  village  boasts  good  churches  and 
schools.  In  the  centre  is  a beautiful  park  of  100  acres,  contain- 
ing most  varieties  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  of  both 
native  and  foreign  growth.  There  is  also  a pretty  lakelet  of 
about  three  acres,  fed  by  seven  never-failing  springs.  Omni- 
buses from  the  village  connect  with  morning  and  evening  trains. 

Musical  Cluii,  The — Is  an  organization  founded  during  the 
Summer  of  1877,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  art  of  music, 
and  good  fellowship  among  musicians.  Its  membership  numbers 
about  75,  and  is  composed  of  the  leading  musicians,  professional 
and  amateur  of  the  city,  and  a number  of  prominent  patrons. 
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Weekly  meetings  are  held  at  the  Club  Rooms,  No.  239><  West 
Fifth  Street,  at  which  chamber  music  is  performed  and  some 
times  essays  on  musical  subjects  read  and  discussed.  New 
works  in  the  province  of  chamber  music,  especially  from  local 
composers  are  usually  given  their  first  performance  at  the  club 
which  has  also  laid  the  foundation  fora  musical  library.  Persons 
interested  in  the  higher  branches  of  music  are  welcomed  to  the 
club  on  introduction  by  members,  non-residents  of  the  city  at 
any  time,  citizens  not  oftener  than  once  in  three  months. 

Music  College  (See  College  of  Music). 

Music  Hall  and  Exposition  Buildings.— Soon  after  the 
May  Music  Festival  of  1875,  Mr.  Reuben  Springer,  a distinguished 
and  wealthy  citizen,  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Shillito  offering  to  give 
$125,000  to  build  a Music  Ilall,  on  two  conditions : Firstly,  that 
the  lot  on  Elm  street,  opposite  "Washington  Park,  owned  by  the 
City,  should  be  secured  for  the  perpetual  use  of  a society  to  be 
formed  holding  it  in  trust  at  a nominal  rent  and  free  from  taxa- 
tion; and,  Secondly,  that  a further  sum  of  not  less  than  $125,000 
be  subscribed  by  the  citizens.  Committees  were  at  once  ap- 
pointed, and  Mr.  Springer  having  most  generously  added  three 


4 inches;  the  depth  293  feet  to  Plum  street;  the  height  from  the 
sidewalk  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  front  facade,  150  feet.  Between 
the  towers  five  door-ways,  11  feet  4 inches  wide,  give  access  to  a 
vestibule  of  imposing  proportions  and  appearance.  It  is  46  feet 
wide,  112  long,  and  41  feet  high,  broken  by  a gallery  at  the  height 
of  21  feet  8 inches,  running  around  it  so  as  to  leave  a well-hole 
39  by  68  feet ; the  floor  of  the  vestibule  is  laid  with  marble  tiles. 
The  vestibule  opens  into  a wide  corrider  (18  feet)  at  each  end, 
and  into  the  main  or  Springer  Hall.  This  hall  is  112  feet  broad, 
and  192  feet  long.  The  stage  at  the  further  end  is  about  70  feet 
wide  and  4 feet  high ; the  floor  has  a fall  of  about  4 feet,  so  that 
the  entrances  are  on  a line  with  the  floor  of  the  stage.  A gal- 
lery, called  the  dress  circle,  runs  around  both  sides  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  hall  and  at  the  height  of  21  feet  8 inches : above  this 
the  balcony  crosses  the  rear  end  of  the  hall  only.  The  entire 
finish  of  the  interior,  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  columns 
and  the  organ  screen,  is  in  tulip  wood  panneling.  The  main  or 
Springer  Hall  is  192  feet  long,  112  feet  wide  and  70  feet  high. 
The  stage  will  seat  700  vocalists  and  an  orchestra  of  100  perform- 
ers. The  regular  seating  capacity  is  4,428 ; of  these  2,974  are  on 
the  main  floor,  1,022  in  the  first,  and  432  in  the  second  gallery. 
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further  contributions  of  $20,000  each,  maki  ng  $185,000  in  all,  the 
necessary  sum  of  $302,000  was  raised.  In  November,  1875,  the 
Cincinnati  Music  Hall  Association  was  incorporated,  and  on  the 
3d  of  April,  1876,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  City  Coun- 
cil, by  which  the  perpetual  control  of  the  lot  was  vested  in  the 
Association,  tax  free,  on  a covenant  that  it  would  build  the  hall, 
keep  it  in  repair,  and  as  nearly  free  from  cost  to  the  public  as 
might  be  consistent  with  the  expense  of  repairs  and  insuiance, 
neither  stockholders  nor  trustees  to  receive  any  dividend  or  com- 
pensation in  any  form  therefrom.  The  plans  for  the  building 
were  adopted  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  the  work  com- 
menced at  once.  The  style  is  a modified  Italian  Gothic;  the 
material,  bright,  cherry-colored  pressed  brick,  with  sunken 
joints  ; the  ornaments  are  of  stone,  tile,  and  colored  brick.  The 
sidewalk  on  Elm  street  in  front  of  the  building  has  been  widened 
to  24  feet,  and  from  its  inner  edge  to  the  first  series  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  front  doors  is  an  esplanade  of  20  feet.  The 
steps  lead  up  to  a stone  platform  12  feet  wide,  and  extending 
along  the  whole  front,  except  when  interrupted  by  the  two  tow- 
ers. The  width  of  the  building,  including  the  towers,  is  178  feet 


BUILDINGS. 

There  are  five  aisles;  three  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  one  on 
each  side,  all  the  arrangements  for  seating  being  carefully  made 
with  a vew  to  seeing  and  hearing  the  performance,  and  for  safe 
ingress  and  egress.  The  stairways  ascend  from  each  corner  of 
the  building  from  stairway  corridors;  the  stairs  are  built  of  iron 
and  stone ; those  in  the  rear  are  9 feet,  and  those  in  the  front  12  feet 
wide.  They  too  have  direct  exits,  so  that  there  are  9 doorways 
in  front  in  addition  to  the  independent  exits  from  the  corridors. 
In  the  rear  of  the  building  on  the  ground  floor  are  two  rooms  20 
by  27  feet,  and  above  them  and  over  the  corridors  two  similar 
rooms  and  two  others  27  by  27K  feet.  In  the  towers  are  eight 
rooms  14  feet  3 inches  by  19  feet5  inches.  Altogether,  including 
cloakrooms,  &c.,  there  are  thirty  rooms  in  the  building.  Above 
the  vestibule  is  a smaller  concert  hall,  which  has  been  named  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Julius  Dexter,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee. 
It  is  46  feet  wide,  112  feet  long,  and  30  feet  high.  It  is  used  for 
chamber  concerts  and  the  rehearsals  of  the  Society.  During  the 
progress  of  the  construction  of  the  building  an  Organ  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  and  subscriptions,  including  one  from  Mr. 
Springer  of  $5,000,  raised  for  the  purchase  of  an  organ.  After 
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its  completion,  early  in  1878,  the  organ  was  handed  over  to  the 
Music  Hall  Association  and  the  special  Society  dissolved.  The 
organ  itself  was  built  in  Boston  at  a contract  price  of  $26,000  for 
the  organ  and  hydraulic  engines,  notincluding  the  case  or  screen 
which  was  built  in  Cincinnati.  The  exterior  shows  an  in- 
strument about  sixty-five  feet  high  from  the  stage  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  pipe,  fifty  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  deep  ; the  con- 
tents of  the  organ  however,  not  the  exterior,  furnish  the  proper 
standard  for  determining  its  size.  It  has  four  manuals  and  a 
pedal  of  two  and  a half  octaves.  The  compass  of  the  manuals  is 
for  C°  to  c1  that  is  sixty-one  notes ; that  of  the  pedals  from  C1  to 
E°  thirty  notes.  The  distribution  of  sounding  stops  and  pipes 
is  as  follows : 

I.  Manual,  great 
organ,  22  stops, 

2,322  pipes;  II. 

Man  u a 1 , swell 
organ,  19  stops, 

1,708  pipes  ; III . 

Manual,  choir  or- 
gan, 17  stops,  1,281 
pipes ; IV.  manual, 
solo  organ,  7 stops, 

366  pipes ; pedal 
organ,  16  stops, 

600  pipes.  Total,  81 
stops,  6,277  pipes. 

There  are  four- 
teen mechanical 
registers,  eleven 
of  which  are  coup- 
lers; five  of  these 
couplers  are  oper- 
ated by  pneumatic 
power  and  con- 
trolled by  thumb- 
knobs  placed  over 
the  great  manual 
key  board.  There 
are  also  twelve 
pedal  movements 
drawing  combin- 
ations in  the 
various  organs; 
they  are  all  double 
acting,  and  d o 
their  work  without 
affecting  the  regis- 
ter knobs.  In  order 
t o relieve  the 
touch  from  - the  wind  pressure,  pneumatic  levers  (exhaust) 
are  applied  to  the  four  manuals  independently,  and  also  to 
the  pedals  and  register  action  throughout.  One  of  the  stops 
in  the  solar  organ  is  a carillon,  or  chime  of  thirty  notes; 
they  are  not  bells,  but  bars  of  steel  struck  by  pianoforte  action. 
The  first  of  the  pedal  movements  is  the  grand  crescendo  pedal, 
an  appliance  invented  by  Walcker,  the  great  German  organ 
builder,  who  introduced  it  in  the  great  organs  at  Ulm,  Germany, 
and  Boston.  It  is  worked  by  pre  ssure  of  the  foot  on  a slide  that 
moves  in  a slot  in  the  thumper  bar,  that  is  the  position  of  the 
pedal  key  hoard  between  the  front  wall  of  the  organ  case  and  the 
sharps.  From  the  ends  the  slide  ropes  pass  over  or  become  so 
connected  with  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  organ  that  in  mov- 
ing it  draws  every  stop.  The  movement  can  be  checked  or  re- 
versed at  the  will  of  the  performer.  The  pipes  range  in  size 
from  the  longest,  32  feet  long,  26  inches  wide  and  22  dec]),  to  a 
metal  whistle  only  two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  respectively, 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  ever  made.  The  register  extends 
from  the  C on  the  ninth  leger  line  below  the  bass  stall  to  the  C 
on  the  sixteenth  leger  line  above  the  treble  staff.  It  has  five 
bellows  worked  by  five  hydraulic  motors  placed  in  the  cellar 


under  the  stage,  and  fed  by  a six-inch  main  from  the  Mount  Au- 
burn reservoir. 

No  sooner  had  the  organ  been  decided  upon  than  a number  ot 
Cincinnati  ladies,  pupils  of  the  School  of  Design  and  of  the 
Messrs.  Fry,  volunteered  their  services  to  decorate  it,  and  their 
work  was  begun  in  September, < 1878.  Mr.  Springer  at  once  of- 
fered ten  premiums,  three  of  $100,  two  of  $50,  twenty-five  of  $20 
each  for  specimens  of  design  and  wood  carving  worthy  of  special 
mention,  the  competition  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  ladies. 
The  general  design  for  the  screen  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Robert 
Rogers,  an  architect  in  wood  work,  and  the  decoration  was  di- 
vided between  the  pupils  of  Messrs.  Henry  & William  Fry,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Pitman.  The  wood  used  is  wild  cherry.  The  orna- 
mentation of  the 
pipes  in  silver  and 
gold,  with  arabes- 
que bands  and 
borders,  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Humphreys,  assis- 
t a li  t superinten- 
dent of  the  School 
of  Design.  On  the 
right  and  left  of 
the  key  board  are 
two  small  panels, 
one  beautifully 
carved,  w i t h a 
spray  of  Wisheria, 
the  other  with  the 
Virginia  creeper, 
and  above  them  a 
group  of  panels, 
the  subjects  treat- 
ed being  Even, 
Noon  and  Morn- 
ing. On  either 
side  are  two  fine 
pieces  of  wood 
carving,  one 
representing  the 
trumpet-vine,  the 
other  the  passion 
flower.  Still  high- 
er are  five  arched 
panels,  each  dedi- 
cated to  a compos- 
er. Bach  is  in  the 
center  crowned 
with  laurel,  Bee- 
thoven on  the  right  and  Handel  on  the  left,  while  Mozart 
and  Mendelssohn  surmount  the  panels  above  the  trumpet-vine 
and  the  passion  flower.  The  composers’  panels  on  the  towers  of 
the  organ  screen  are  devoted  to  Rossini,  Wagner,  Gluck,  Schu- 
mann, Scarlatti,  Porpora,  Schubert,  Haydn,  Meyerbeer,  Cheru- 
bini, Weber  and  Palestrina.  In  each  the  names  of  the  masters 
are  carved  in  mediaeval  letters,  and  the  panel  decorated  with 
trees,  flowers  and  vines.  On  the  wings  there  are  lozenge  panels 
representing  the  seasons:  the  Narcissus  for  Spring,  the  Ceylon, 
Asher  and  other  leaves  and  blossoms  Summer,  the  vine  and 
clusters  of  grapes  Autumn,  and  a holly  branch  with  its  berries 
Winter.  The  eight  diaper  panels  with  different  rosettes  and 
central  basses  in  each  are  very  effective.  All  this  exquisite  carv- 
ing is  the  artistic  handiwork  of  Cincinnati  ladies,  volunteers  in 
aid  of  adding  the  finishing  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
touches  to  the  great  Music  Hall  and  its  organ.  The  frieze  stretch- 
ing in  three  divisions  from  to  werto  tower,  with  wreaths  of  honey- 
suckle for  the  subject,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  William  Fry. 

The  buildings  specially  erected  for  the  Exposition  form  the 
two  wings  of  the  Music  Hall,  and  are  of  course  in  the  same,  style 
of  architecture  as  the  Hall,  and  harmonizing  admirably  with  it 
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These  wings  are  316  feet  in  depth  and  116  in  height,  and  the  to- 
tal frontage  on  Elm  street  of  the  whole  building  is  402  feet.  The 
interior  of  the  wings,  divided  into  various  ante-rooms,  galleries 
and  halls,  is  specially  adapted  to  Exposition  purposes.  For  these 
the  entire  structure,  including  the  Music  Hall,  will  be  employed, 
thus  furnishing  an  edifice  for  an  Exposition  larger  than  any  ever 
built  in  the  United  States,  with 'the  single  exception  of  the  Cen- 
tennial buildings  at  Philadelphia,  and  absolutely  and  by  far  the 
largest  and  much  the  handsomest  of  any  builtanywhereentirely 
by  private  enterprise.  (See  College  of  Music  and  Industrial  Ex- 
positions.) 

'Narrow  Gauge  Railroads. — The  Cincinnati  <fc  Westwood 
Narrow  Gauge  Railroad — Running  from  Cincinnati  to  West- 
wood,  or  Cheviot,  a beautiful  suburb  in  Green  township,  eight 
miles  from  the  City.  The  road  begins  at  the  bridge  over  Mill- 
creek,  on  the  Harrison  pike,  called  Brighton  Station,  and  runs 
westward  some  distance  through  the  picturesque  Lick  Run  val- 
ley before  reaching  the  high  grounds  further  west.  The  road 
was  projected  about  ten  years  ago,  and  finished  in  1875,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  late  Wm.  E.  Davis.  M.  Werk,  Esq.,  is  now 
President.  Five  daily  trains  are  run  each  way,  on  week  days, 
and  six  on  Sunday.  Passengers  going  to  Westwood  take  the 
cars  either  at  Brighton  Station,  or  at  the  Hamilton  & Dayton 
depot. 

The  Cincinnati  & Eastern  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad—  Running 
from  Plainville,  or  Batavia  Junction,  on  the  Little  Miami  Rail- 
road, to  Winchester,  Ohio,  tifty-six  miles  from  Cincinnati.  The 
principal  stations  on  the  route  are  Plainville,  Newtown,  Batavia, 
Williamsburg  and  Mt.  Oreb.  The  road  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  Stephen  Freike;  George  H.  Wilber,  Superintendent. 
The  line  is  well  equipped  with  rolling  stock  and  machinery,  and 
although  not  completed  to  its  objective  point,  is  a great  con- 
venience to  the  counties  of  Clermont  and  Brown,  which  have  no 
other  rail  communication.  Three  trains  are  run  daily,  each 
way.  Passengers  start  from  the  Little  Miami  depot.  (See  also 
College  Hill  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad.) 

Nativities  (See  Population). 

Natural  History  Society.— The  Cincinnati  Society  was  or- 
ganized on  the  19th  of  January,  1870,  and  incorporated  on  the 
20th  of  the  following  June,  and  is  now  in  its  own  building  at  108 
Broadway,  whither  it  removed  from  its  former  quarters  in  Col- 
lege Building.  The  Society  devotes  all  its  energies  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  free  education.  The  rooms  are  kept 
open  to  the  public,  so  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  museum 
may  be  enjoyed  as  well  by  those  who  are  not  members  as  by 
those  who  contribute  annually  the  sum  of  $5  toward  its  mainte- 
nance. In  no  event  can  any  one  profit  by  membership,  beyond 
the  nominal  privilege  of  voting  for  the  officers,  and  participating 
3n  the  work  of  the  Society.  The  rooms  are  visited  amongst  oth- 
ers by  numbers  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
and  the  High  Schools,  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  afford  them 
every  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  a knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  Society  had  been  well  supported  by  subscriptions  and 
valuable  donations  in  nearly  all  the  scientific  departments,  but 
its  resources  were  materially  increased  by  a bequest  of  $50,000 
from  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Charles  Bodman,  who  died  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1875,  and  it  was  by  this  means  that  it  was  enabled 
to  pay  $11,500  for  the  Broadway  property.  In  February,  1878, 
it  was  determined  to  publish  a Quarterly  Journal,  containing 
the  transactions  of  the  society  and  it  has  since  been  issued  regu- 
larly. The  Society  owns  a valuable  library,  to  which  constant 
additions  are  made,  and  a most  excellent  cabinet  collection  in 
the  departments  of  Conchology,  Palaeontology,  Mineralogy,  Bot- 
any, Comparative  Anatomy  and  Archaeology.  Its  meetings  are 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  evening  in  each  month  during  the  en- 
tire year,  when  the  public  are  invited  to  attend.  Valuable  in- 
' formation  is  given  and  obtained,  interesting  papers  read,  and 
general  discussions  follow.  The  rooms  are  open  to  visitors  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  from  9 A.  M.  to  4 P.  M. 
The  entrance  fee  and  the  annual  subscription  are  $5  each.  There 


are  250  members.  President,  V.  T.  Chambers;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Lowe  ; First  Vice-President,  G.  W.  Harper. 

Navigation  (See  Ohio  River). 

Newsboys’  Union — Was  established  seven  years  ago  by  the 
boys  themselves  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Ex-Mayor  R. 
M.  Moore,  who  still  continues  to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  its 
prosperity.  The  boys  elect  their  own  officers  and  rigidly  enforce 
the  rules.  There  are  now  150  members. 

Newsboys’  Home.— The  Home  is  managed  in  connection 
with  the  Bethel,  and  is  intended  for  homeless  newsboys  and 
bootblacks.  Meals  are  furnished  the  boys  at  ten  cents  each, 
while  the  boys  of  the  Home  are  not  charged  for  their  lodgings. 

News  Companies  (See  Cincinnati  News  Company). 

Newspapers. — There  are  three  English  morning  dailies, 
and  two  evening;  three  German  morning  dailies,  and  two  even- 
ing, published  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial,  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
most  widely  read  of  all  western  journals,  printed  and  published 
in  the  buildingat  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  streets, 
was  founded  in  1S43,  and  the  first  number  issued  by  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  Hastings,  on  the  2d  of  October  of  that  year.  It  was 
a bright  daily,  with  a plentiful  array  of  paragraphs,  some  fiction 
and  well-selected  matter,  and  odds  and  ends,  including  bear 
and  snake  stories,  and  other  items  naturally  interesting  to  a 
young  community.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  local  news,  and 
particularly  to  the  river  department,  which  was  at  that  time  of 
greater  importance  than  at  present.  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  re- 
main long  with  the  Commercial,  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Curtis,  who  came 
to  Cincinnati  from  Pittsburg,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  Browne,  soon  after  associated  with  himself  J.  W. 
S.  Browne,  the  son  of  his  father-in-law.  About  1848,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Potter,  a practical  printer,  became  connected  with  the  paper, 
and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  job  department.  He  soon 
evinced  such  remarkable  talent  for  business  details,  for  which 
Mr.  Curtis  was  far  less  adapted,  that  his  future  career  was  almost 
immediately  secured ; and  after  the  retirment  of  Mr.  Browne, 
who  became  interested  in  military  matters,  Mr.  Potter  was  ad- 
mitted into  partnership,  and  the  firm  name  became  Curtis  & 
Potter.  In  1851,  Mr.  Curtis  died,  at  the  age  of  42.  His  interest 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Potter,  and  resold  to  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
of  the  Treasury  department,  the  firm  name,  in  1852,  becoming 
Lee  & Potter.  On  March  9,  1853,  Mr.  Murat  Halstead  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  staff'.  He  left  the  “Weekly  Columbian,”  on 
which  he  was  then  associate  editor,  to  undertake  his  new 
duties.  Mr.  Potter’s  health  at  that  time  was  very  delicate, 
and  Mr.  Lee’s  very  robust,  but  in  the  Summer  of  the  same 
year  the  strong  man  died,  and  the  sick  and  ailing  recovered. 
After  some  negotiations,  Mr.  Henry  Reed  was  engaged  as  the 
leading  writer,  and  on  May  15,  1854,  Mr.  Potter  having  bought 
out  the  interest  of  Mr.  Lee’s  representatives,  organized  the  firm 
of  M.  D.  Potter  & Co.  The  property  and  good  will  of  the  paper 
were  then  valued  at  $80,000,  and  the  firm  was  composed  of  M.  D. 
Potter,  Henry  Reed,  John  H.  Strauss  and  Murat  Halstead.  Mr. 
Potter  had  the  general  direction  of  the  office,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  ; Henry  Reed  was  the  chief  editorial  writ- 
er, Murat  Halstead  in  charge  of  the  news,  and  Mr.  Strauss  was 
book-keeper.  Mr.  John  A.  Gano  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Miller  were  ad- 
mitted into  partnership  some  years  afterward.  Mr.  Strauss  sub- 
sequently died,  and  Mr.  Reed  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Potter. 
From  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  firm  of  M.  D.  Potter  &Co., 
in  1854,  the  Commercial  made  rapid  progress.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished at  the  southeast  and  northeast  corners  of  Third  and  Syca- 
more streets,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Browne,  and  the 
building  now  standing  on  the  northeast  corner  was  originally 
built  for  the  Commercial  office.  In  1859  Mr.  Potter  purchased 
the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race,  where  it  is  published. 
A removal  was  made  in  April,  1860,  to  the  new  quarters,  which 
had  been  built  expressly  for  a newspaper  office,  composing 
and  press  rooms.  In  the  Spring  of  that  year  the  roof  was 
torn  off  by  a tornado.  Mr.  Potter  lived  to  see  the  war  over, 
Lincoln  assassinated,  and  Johnson  at  variance  with  the  Repub- 
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lican  party,  and  li is  life  busy  almost  to  the  last  was  only  closed 
in  1806.  The  surviving  members  purchased  Mr.  Potter’s  interest 
and  resold  a portion  of  it  to  Mrs.  Potter  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Pomeroy.  The  firm  of  M.  Halstead  & Co.,  was  founded  on 
May  15,  1866;  it  consisted  of  Murat  Halstead,  C.  D.  Miller,  John 
A.  Gino,  general  partners;  Mrs.  Potter  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy, 
special  partners.  A change  in  the  firm  was  made  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  in  January,  1879,  and  the  firm  of  M. 'Hal- 
stead & Co.  dissolved.  A joint  stock  company,  with  the  same 
title,  was  incorporated  on  the  15th  of  May,  1879,  a quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  firm  of  M.  D.  Potter  & Co.  had  been  formed,  in 
1854.  Mr.  Murat  Halstead  being  the  only  member  of  that  firm 
who  had  been  constantly  in  the  partnership.  The  capital  stock 


corner  of  Third  and  Main,  and  again  on  Main,  between  Third 
and  Pearl.  It  was  thence  moved  to  Vine  street,  near  Baker 
street,  where  the  composing  room  was  severely  injured  by  the 
fire  which  destroyed  Pike’s  Opera  House  in  1866.  Not  long  af- 
terwards the  Enquirer  again  changed  its  quarters  to  its  present 
offices  on  the  west  side  of  Vine  street,  between  Sixth  and  Sev- 
enth. Previous  to  1844  the  Enquirer  and  its  predecessors  had 
been  owned  and  edited  by  different  gentlemen,  among  others 
after  the  time  of  Moses  Dawson,  by  Mr.  Charles  Brough,  Mr. 
Derby  and  Mr.  John  H.  Girard,  but  in  that  year  the  Hon.  James 
J.  Faran  became  interested  in  the  paper,  and  has  ever  since  re" 
mained  the  senior  member  of  the  present  firm  of  Faran  & Mc- 
Lean. Mr.  Washington  McLean,  the  father  of  Mr.  John  It.  Me- 
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was  fixed  at  $235,000.  Daily  and  weekly  editions  of  the  Com- 
mercial are  published.  It  uses  two  of  Hoe’s  perfecting  presses, 
made  precisely  alike,  and  lias  constantly  in  readiness  for  service, 
the  two  presses,  two  boilers,  two  engines  and  two  fonts  of  type. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. — Many  years  ago  Moses  Dawson, 
a writer  famous  in  his  day,  edited  a paper  named  the  Phoenix, 
from  which  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  now  the  leading  Democratic 
paper  in  the  West,  ultimately  sprang.  In  process  of  time  the 
Phoenix  partially  lost  its  identity,  having  become  united  to,  or 
rather  merging  within  itself,  other  journals  from  time  to  time. 
All  these,  however,  were  quickly  forgotten  when  the  Enquirer 
assumed  its  present  name,  and  after  a few  years  of  struggles  en- 
tered upon  its  present  successful  career.  The  office  of  publica- 
tion lias  been  frequently  changed.  It  was  once  on  Fifth  street, 
between  Main  and  Sycamore,  afterwards  on  Third  street,  on  the 


Lean,  now  the  principal  stockholderand  managing  editor,  having 
joined  Mr.  Faran,  and  the  firm  of  Faran  & McLean  then  pur- 
chased all  Mr.  Derby’s  interest  in  the  Enquirer,  and  became, 
with  the  late  Mr.  Wiley  McLean,  its  owners.  Mr.  Faran  and  Mr. 
John  It.  McLean  are  now  the  sole  proprietors.  From  1S44  totS67 
Mr.  Faran  was  the  managing  editor,  he  was  then  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  MeCullagh,  and,  on  his  departure  for  Chicago  in 
1870,  by  Mr.  John  A.  Cockerill,  who  remained  in  charge  until 
1877,  when  Mr.  John  It.  McLean  assumed  entire  editorial  man- 
agement. The  growth  of  the  Enquirer  may  be  traced  in  some 
degree  by  the  changes  in  its  press  work.  The  first  press  con- 
sidered very  fast  in  those  days  was  a 4-cylinder,  purchased  of  the 
New  York  Herald  ; a 0-cylinder  was  then  bought  of  Horace 
Greeley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  finally  both  were  dis- 
carded and  broken  up.  The  Enquirer  is  now  printed  on  two  Bui- 
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lock  presses  and  a Hoe  Perfection  Press.  It  is  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  daily  and  weekly  editions  are  published. 

The  Gazette  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  West,  having  been 
established  nearly  70  years.  In  July,  1855,  the  Gazette  was  re- 
moved from  Main  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  and  Vine,  and  in  1879  it  was  removed  to  theirnew 
building  at  the  corner  of  Vine  and  Sixth  streets.  This  building 
is  six  stories  m height.  The  first  story  is  fourteen  feet  high  ; the 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  are  each  twelve  feet  four  inches, 
and  the  upper  story  is  eighteen  feet  high.  This  brings  the  roof 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  pavement.  The  entire  front, 
both  on  Vine  street  and  on  Sixth,  is  of  Ohio  River  freestone,  and 
is  ornamented  in  a tasteful  manner.  The  openings  are  large  and 
not  too  numerous,  there  being  on  each  of  the  stories,  except  the 
first,  nine  windows  on  Vine  street,  and  five  on  Sixth.  There  are 
also  four  on  the  south  end  opening  into  the  alley.  Those  on  Sixth 
and  on  Vine  are  of  uniform  size,  two  glasses  to  a window,  the 
lower  glass  being  four  feet  In  width  and  four  feet  two  inches 
high.  A handsome  balcony  with  an  iron  railing  relieves  the 
front  in  the  center  at  the  third  and  fifth  floors.  The  first  story 
contains  four  storerooms,  the  north  one  being  the  Gazette  count- 
ing room,  and  a grand  central  hall.  The  hall  is  ten  feet  wide, 
and  contains  a fireproof  iron  and  stone  stairway  leading  to  the 
second  floor.  The  interior  divisions  of  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  floors  are  substantially  the  same.  The  arrangement  of 
the  corridor  on  the  east  side  of  the  building,  which  is  the  same 
on  all  the  floors,  except  the  first  and  the  sixth,  affords  the  com- 
pletest  means  for  light  and  ventilation.  From  the  fourth  floor 
down,  light  and  air  comes  into  these  corridors  from  two  areas 
which  rise  from  the  basement.  The  fifth  and  sixth  floors  have 
free  light  and  air,  they  being  higher  than  the  building  on  the 
east.  All  the  corridors  also  have  light  from  the  east  end,  where 
large  windows  are  placed.  The  absolute  strength  of  the  building 
is  assured  first  by  the  thickness  of  the  outer  walls,  which  are  two 
feet  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  Then  there  are  four  partition 
walls  of  brick  running  from  the  front  wall  to  the  corridor,  which 
are  seventeen  inches  in  thickness.  These  rest  on  immense  iron 
pillars  in  the  basement.  The  interior  finish  is  all  of  Georgia 
yellow  pine,  and  is  made  in  what  is  called  Eastlake  style,  which 
means,  in  this  case,  flat  surfaces,  chamfered  corners,  channeled 
lines  for  ornament,  and  generally  an  absence  of  all  mould- 
ings. This  has  not  been  entirely  carried  out,  but  the  general 
characteristics  are  as  mentioned.  The  iron  stairway  in  the 
northeast  corner  opening  from  Sixth  street  is  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  occupants  of  the  sixth  floor.  It  is  entirely  fire- 
proof, is  easy  to  mount,  and  is  abundantly  lighted  and  ventilated. 
The  other  stairway  within  the  building  is  broad  and  easy,  and  is 
made  of  iron  with  stone  steps.  In  the  southwest  corner  is  the 
smoke  and  ventilating  stack,  by  which  all  the  foul  air  in  the  cor- 
ridors is  carried  off.  Next  to  this,  on  all  the  floors,  are  closets 
and  washrooms.  These  also  are  abundantly  lighted  and  ventil- 
ated, and  are  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  style.  The  Gazette 
has  one  of  the  most  complete  printing  presses  in  the  world.  It 
is  called  Hoe’s  Double  Web  Perfecting  Press.  It  not  only  prints 
the  paper,  but  folds  and  pastes  it  in  the  form  of  a book.  It 
can  deliver  30,000  papers  an  hour  folded  for  mailing;  in  other 
words  the  papers  are  pushed  out  of  the  receiving  troughs  at  the 
rate  of  500  a minute — 125  papers  from  each  of  the  four  folders. 
This  velocity,  however,  is  only  required  when  an  unusual  de- 
mand or  a delay  in  sending  the  paper  to  the  press  taxes  the  pro- 
duction of  the  pressroom.  In  actual  daily  practice  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  drive  a press  at  its  highest  speed.  There  is  less  liabil- 
ity to  accident,  and  a better  impression  can  be  gained  by  run- 
ning at  a lower  rate.  The  convenient  rate  for  the  new  press  is 
24,000  an  hour,  or  400  per  minute.  No  other  press  built,  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  and  accomplishing  so  many  things,  has 
ever  approached  this  capacity. 

The  Times — Was  founded  in  1821,  by  the  late  Mr.  Starbuck. 
After  his  death  it  was  sold,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Eggle- 
ston, Mr.  Alexander  Sands,  C.  W.  Thomas  and  others,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  The  Times  was  then  for  some 
time  called  the  Times-Chronicle,  but  afterwards  returned  to  its 


original  title.  The  paper  has  recently  been  re-sold  to  David 
Sinton,  Charles  P.  Taft,  and  II.  P.  Boyden,  who  is  now  editor- 
in-thief,  and  under  whose  management  all  the  late  great  im- 
provements have  been  made.  The  Times  is  published  every 
afternoon,  except  Sundays,  and  a weekly  edition  is  also  issued. 
The  daily  is  delivered  at  12  cents  per  week.  Office,  Third  street. 

The  Star — Is  published  every  evening,  except  Sundays,  with  a 
weekly  edition  on  Thursdays.  It  was  established  in  1871,  by  the 
Cincinnati  Star  Publishing  Company.  Office,  Walnut  street. 

The  Volksblatt — Is  one  of  the  most  influential  daily  German 
papers  published  in  the  West.  It  was  established  as  a weekly 
in  1836,  and  became  a daily  in  1838,  retaining,  however,  its 
weekly  edition.  The  Westliche  Blcetter  is  the  title  of  its  Sunday 
issue.  Mr.  F.  Hassaurek  has  edited  the  paper  for  many  years. 
In  politics  it  is  independent.  Office,  No.  269  Vine  street. 

The  Vullcsfreund — Is  the  daily  German  Democratic  paper  of  the 
City.  The  Sunday  issue  is  called  the  Sontagmorgen.  A weekly, 
edition  is  also  published.  Mr.  II.  Haacke  is  the  editor.  Office, 
Vine  street. 

The  Freie  Presse — Is  published  daily,  by  A.  Torges,  Jr.,  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Canal  and  Vine  streets. 

The  Abend  Post — Is  a German  afternoon  paper,  published  daily 
at  342  Main  street  by  Messrs.  Jeup  & Raberg. 

The  Tcegliche  Abend  Presse — Is  the  evening  edition  of  the  Freie 
Presse. 

The  Cincinnati  Saturday  Night — The  leading  secular  weekly, 
published  in  the  City,  was  founded  by  Capt.  L.  Barney  and  A. 
Minor  Griswold  on  the  20th  July,  1872.  It  was  called  then  the  Fat 
Contributor’s  Saturday  Night,  and  originally  intended  for  an  al- 
most exclusively  humorous  paper.  Since  1873  it  has  been  known 
under  its  present  title,  and  since  April,  1874,  when  Mr.  Griswold 
became  the  sole  owner,  it  has  approached  more  nearly  to  the 
characteristics  of  a family  paper,  while  it  preserves  the  Fat  Con- 
tributor’s wit  and  humor.  There  is  scarcely  a State  in  the  Union 
where  the  paper  is  not  known.  Office,  Johnston’s  Building, 
Fifth  street. 

There  are  a large  number  of  weekly  papers  in  Cincinnati, 
many  of  them  the  organs  of  the  different  Churches.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal:  American  Christian  Review,  American 
Israelite,  Catholic  Telegraph,  Christian  Standard,  Der  Christ- 
liche  Apologete,  Die  Deborah,  Grange  Bulletin,  Grocer  and  Com- 
mission Reporter,  Hebrew  Sabbath  School  Visitor,  Herald  and 
Presbyter,  Journal  and  Messenger,  Journal  of  Commerce,  Ki- 
keriki,  Live  Stock  Review,  Merchant  and  Manufacturer,  Post, 
Price  Current  and  Commercial  Review,  Protestantische  Zeit- 
blaetter,  Saturday  Night,  Star  in  the  West,  Trade  List,  Unsere 
Alte  Heimath,  Wahrheitsfreund,  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
Western  Tobacco  Journal.  The  American  Hotel  Review  is  pub- 
lished monthly. 

Newport — Is  a city  of  Campbell  county,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  immediately  above  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river, 
and  opposite  Cincinnati.  The  population  in  1870  was  15,087. 
It  is  now  probably  20,000.  It  is  handsomely  built  on  an  elevated 
plain,  commanding  a fine  view,  and  is  ornamented  and  made 
attractive  by  numerous  shade  trees.  In  the  City  and  its  suburbs 
are  a large  number  of  elegant  residences.  Communication  with 
Cincinnati  is  maintained  by  a steam  ferry,  and  by  the  splendid 
new  iron  bridge  for  ordinary  travel  and  railroad  trains.  There 
is  a suspension  bridge  over  the  Licking  river  between  Newport 
and  Covington,  and  a street  railroad,  running  over  this  bridge 
and  the  Covington  & Cincinnati  bridge,  connects  the  three 
cities.  A street  railroad  also  connects  Newport  with  the  two 
villages  of  Dayton  and  Bellevue,  situated  on  the  Ohio  river 
above  the  town.  The  Louisville,  Cincinnati  & Lexington  Rail- 
road passes  through  the  city.  It  is  noted  for  its  excellent 
schools.  There  are  several  large  rolling  mills,  iron  foundries, 
saw  mills,  and  various  manufactories.  The  City  contains  a 
couple  of  banks,  a weekly  newspaper  and  twelve  churches.  The 
principal  courts  of  the  county  are  held  here. 

Newport  Bridge  (See  Bridges). 
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New  Post-office  and  Custom  House  (See  Government 
Buildings). 

Newtown. — A pleasant  village  on  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  & Indianapolis  Railroad,  10  miles  from  Cincinnati, 
with  about  750  inhabitants. 

Night  Schools  (See  Schools). 

Normal  Schools  (See  Schools). 


North  Bend. — A small  village  in  Indiana,  on  the  Indiana- 
polis, Cincinnati  & Lafayette  Railroad,  15  miles  from  the  City. 
Idas  a population  of  about  100.  This  is  the  old  home  ofWm. 
Henry  Harrison,  once  President  of  the  United  States.  The  old 
house  is  yet  to  be  seen  on  a delightfully  elevated  spot. 

Norwood,  Formerly  Called  Sharpsburgii. — One  of  the 
most  beautiful  locations  in  Hamilton  County,  is  situated  on  the 
Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railroad,  ten  and  a half  miles  from  the 
City.  The  Norwood  Heights  reach  the  greatest  elevation  in  the 
County.  An  Indian  mound  crowns  one  of  the  heights,  from 
which  there  is  a most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  It.  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  place.  Here  are  many  fine  old  home- 
steads and  elegant  modern  mansions,  almost  hidden  by  clusters 
of  foliage  in  beautiful  grounds.  The  former  are,  however,  fast 
disappearing  before  the  march  of  improvement.  The  old  home- 
stead of  Mr.  J.  M.  McCullough, 
shown  in  the  engraving,  illus- 
trates the  style  of  houses  built 
in  this  section  when  Norwood 
was  a wilderness  and  Cincinnati 
only  a small  town.  The  resi- 
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dcnce  of  Colonel  P.  P.  Lane,  of  Lane  & Bodlev,  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  grounds,  shows  the  modern  style  of  houses,  with  all  the 
extraordinary  conveniences  of  the  present  day.  Although  Nor- 
wood boasts  of  many  of  the  most  exquisite  landscape  scenes  to 
be  found  among  the  charming  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  it  is  still 
more  interesting  on  account  of  its  historic  connection  with  the 
natural  antiquities  of  America,  and  the  early  history  of  Cincin- 
nati. Within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  this  was  the  home 
of  the  Indian,  and  from  the  mound  alluded  to  have  been  ex- 
humed many  interesting  relics,  such  as  rude  arrow-heads  and 
fragments  of  yet  older  household  utensils.  Norwood  is  more  in- 
timately associated  with  the  early  history  of  the  city  than  any 
I other  of  the  suburbs.  Fifty  years- ago  the  highroad  from  the 
East  to  Cincinnati,  by  way  of  Columbus,  passed  through  Nor- 
wood, and  a few  of  the  old  pioneers  of  this  section  well  recollect 
the  great,  ponderous  wagons  loaded  with  merchandise  from  the 


East  passing  through  the  settlement.  In  those  days  there  was  an 
old  woman  living  at  Norwood  who  kept  a wayside  tavern,  where 
fire-water  was  sold,  and  where  many  an  Indian  stopped  to  drink. 
She  filled  out  the  glass  or  jug  to  the  teamster  and  the  Indian  im- 
partially, like  that  Betty  Flanagan  of  whom  Cooper  sings  in  his 
“Spy”— 

• “ Old  Mother  Flanagan, 

Come  and  fill  the  can  again, 

For  you  can  fill 
And  we  can  swill, 

Good  Betty  Flanagan.” 


But  the  old  glories  of  Norwood  are  past.  Times  are  changed. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  old  times  but  the  hills  and  glorious 
woods.  The  teeming  orchards,  the  rich  and  variegated  ever- 
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greens,  the  trimmed  lawns,  the  graveled  walks,  and  the  beautiful 
mansions,  present  as  strong  a contrast  as  could  be  imagined  to 
the  time  when  the  savage  red  Indian  marched  in  semi-possession, 
and  half-dreaded,  through  the  then,  comparatively  speaking,  un- 
cultivated wilds. 

Number  of  Dwellings  (See  Population). 

Nurseries  (See  Florists). 

Oakley. — A handsome  village  on  the  Marietta  & Cincinnati 
Railroad,  12  miles  from  Cincinnati;  contains  about  400  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  a good  many  comiortablc  residences,  and  is  only  5 
miles  from  the  city  by  the  Madisonvilie  turnpike 

Observatory  (See  University  of  Cincinnati). 

Obstetrical  Society. — The  Cincinnati  Obstetrical  Society 
was  organized  in  1S7G,  by  abouta  dozen  prominent  obstetricans, 
and  tlie  number  of  active  members  has  continued  the  same  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  society  has  monthly  meetings,  except 
in  Summer,  at  the  residences  of  the  various  members.  It  is  on 
th>.  plan  of  the  famous  obstetrical  societies  of  the  cities  of  the 
o.d  world,  ability  in  the  specialty  being  a requisite  to  admission. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Underhill  is  President,  and  Dr.  C.  O.  Wright,  Sec- 
retary. 

Occupations  (Sec  Population). 

Odd  Fellows  (See  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows). 

Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  The. — Of  Cincinnati,  is  built  upon  their 
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own  property,  on  Fourth  street,  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Home.  The  building  is  50  feet  front  by  100  feet  deep,  and  was 
built  in  1871,  at  a total  cost  of  $70,000,  not  including  the  grounds. 
The  lower  floors  are  occupied  by  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  On  the  third  floor  are  three  ante  rooms,  a re- 
ception-room and  the  Lodge-room.  On  this  floor  also  is  the  red 
room,  or  degree-room.  The  furniture  is  very  handsome — on  the 
third  floor,  walnut;  on  the  fourth,  oak.  The  principal  Lodge- 
rooms  are  50  by  ADA  feet,  and  beautifully  furnished.  The 
carpets  and  curtains,  and  every  article  of  textile  manufacture, 
were  imported  from  Europe.  The  Odd  Fellows,  in  the  spirit  of 
good  fellowship,  rent  their  rooms,  upon  evenings  not  required 
for  their  own  purposes,  to  other  Societies  advocating  kindred, 
if  not  similar,  aims. 

Odd  Fellows’  M.ennerchor.— A singing  society  composed 
of  German  members  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
There  are  about  forty  voices.  Meets  every  Tuesday  evening  at 
No.  180  West  Court  street. 

Odd  Fellows’  Protective  Association. — An  insurance 
association  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, but  not  obligatory  on  the  members.  The  association  pays 
sick  benefits  of  $5  per  week,  and  $2,000  on  the  death  of  a mem- 
ber. It  is  not  confined  to  the  City  or  City  lodges,  but  extends 
its  benefits  throughout  the  entire  State. 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery.— On  College  street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  was  organized  in  1845.  The 
College  property  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an  Association  of 
Dentists,  numbering  nearly  one  hundred.  The  College  build- 
ing in  its  arrangement  and  adaptation  for  the  purposes  of  dental 
education  has  no  superior  in  the  country.  It  is  the  object  to  give 
a thorough  collegiate  course  of  instruction  in  theory  and  the 
practice  of  Dentistry.  Connected  with  the  institution  is  a Den- 
tal Infirmary  or  Hospital,  where  all  diseases  of  the  mouth  and 
contagious  parts  are  treated,  and  teeth  extracted  free.  The  reg- 
ular departments  taught  are  : — Principles  and  Practice  and  Den- 
tal Hygiene,  Physiology  and  Histology,  Descriptive  Anatomy, 
Pathology  and  Thereapeutics,  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica, 
Clinical  Dentistry,  Mechanical  Dentistry,  and  Oral  Surgery  and 
Practical  Anatomy.  The  fees  are: — Matriculation  fee,  $5;  Pro- 
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fessor’s  Ticket  for  one  session,  $75;  Demonstrator’s  Ticket  (for 
Anatomy),  $5;  Diploma  Fee,  $20.  Candidates  for  graduation, 
other  than  practioners,  are  required  to  attend  two  full  courses  of 
lectures.  H.  A.  Smith,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  J.  S. 
Cassidy,  D.  V.  S , Secretary;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
James  Taylor,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute. — The  Institute  was  founded  on 


the  20th  of  November,  1S28,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  present 
building,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine,  laid  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1848.  The  last  session  of  the  School  of  Design,  a 
branch  of  the  Institute,  and  conducted  within  its  walls,  was  the 
twenty-third  in  the  School’s  history.  In  the  first  year’s  attend- 
ance a bronze  medal  is  offered  for  competition;  in  the  second,  a 
silver,  and  in  the  third  a gold  medal  or  badge.  Special  classes 
are  also  formed,  and  special  premiums  awarded.  There  are  now 
220  students,  and  4,439  have  been  enrolled  since  its  organization. 
There  are  also  Mechanical,  Architectural,  and  Artistic  Depart- 
ments, the  latter  including  modeling  and  Life  Classes.  The  In- 
stitute has  comfortable  reading-rooms,  and  a good  reference 
library.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  1st  March,  1879,  were 
$9,169,  and  the  disbursements,  $8,348.  (See  Libraries.)  The  offi- 
cers are: — President.  Thomas  Gilpin;  Vice-President,  James 
Dale;  Recording  Secretary,  H.  W.  Stephenson;  Treasurer,  H. 
McCollum ; Directors,  W.  S.  Munson,  William  H.  Stewart,  Jr., 
Thomas  Gibson,  Harvey  Janes,  Walter  B.  Bruce;  Clerk,  John  B. 
Ileich.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  first  Tues- 
day of  each  month. 

Ohio  River. — The  first  great  step  in  the  progress  of  Cincinnati 
was  doubtless  the  improvement  of  navigation.  To  form  an  idea 
of  this  we  must  go  back  to  1S00,  when  the  emigrants  to  the  West, 
were  seen  descending  the  Ohio  in  what  were  called  arks,  or  flat- 
boats,  fired  into  from  either  shore  by  the  Indians,  requiring 
weeks  of  time  to  accomplish  the  voyage  from  Fort  Du  Quesne 
(Pittsburg)  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  landing  amid  enemiesin 
the  dark  forests  of  the  Ohio.  Such  was  the  first  mode  of  naviga- 
tion. In  1800  a line  of  two  keel  boats  (boats  with  keels  and 
pushed  by  poles),  with  bullet-proof  covers  and  port-holes,  pro- 
vided with  cannon  and  small  arms,  was  established  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Pittsburg,  making  the  trip  once  in  four  weeks.  The 
keel  boat  was  the  best  and  most  comfortable  boat  for  navigation 
on  the  Ohio,  and  this,  with  the  flat-boat,  were  the  sole  means  of 
conveyance  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

In  1811  the  first  steamboat  was  launched  in  the  West,  and  in 
1816  the  first  steamboat  was  built  in  Cincinnati.  The  steamboat 
changed  the  whole  kind  and  character  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio. 
Cincinnati  at  once  began  to  build  steamboats  and  to  trade  with 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
She  became  the  mart  of  a vast  commerce  and  the 
center  of  an  immense  transit.  Suddenly  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  river  coast  opened  to  her  a com- 
merce and  traffic  as  extensive  as  if  she  had  been 
placed  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
Pacific.  New  Orleans  at  one  thousand  five  hund- 
red miles,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  at 
thousands  of  miles,  were  accessible  to  her,  and  she 
became  the  pojnt  for  the  receipt,  distribution  and 
transhipment  of  the  immense  surplus  products  of 
a great  region.  The  number  of  steamboats  built 
in  Cincinnati  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number  built  in  the  United  States. 

Manufactures  are  the  greatest  subjects  of  interest 
in  Cincinnati.  The  raw  materials  and  facilities 
are  almost  unequaled.  Above,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
are  exhaustless  beds  of  iron,  coal  and  salt,  and  such 
is  the  ease  of  transportation  that  coal  and  iron  are 
cheaper  at  Cincinnati  than  in  any  other  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  Union.  A canal-boat  leaving 
Cincinnati  with  iron-ware  or  sugar  may  carry  it 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  or  the  Lower  Wabash; 
a steamboat  leaving  the  wharf  may  carry  its  furni- 
ture to  Kansas,  Arkansas  or  to  Minnesota. 

The  Ohio  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  Mississippi  river  from 
the  cast,  and  was  known  to  the  early  French  settlers  as  La  Belle 
Riviere.  It  is  famed  for  the  uniform  smoothness  of  its  current 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  valley.  It  is  formed 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  by  the  junction  at  Pittsburg  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers.  Over  an  area  of  drainage 
of  the  Ohio  and  its  branches,  estimated  at  202,400  square  miles? 
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the  topography  is  uniform  in  its  principal  features.  The  valleys 
are  depressions  below  the  general  summit  level  of  the  country; 
the  descent  of  the  river  beds  is  gentle,  with  no  sudden  breaks  or 
precipitous  falls.  An  interesting  feature  in  the  banks  of  the  river 
js  the  succession  of  terraces  often  noticed  rising  one  above  an- 
other at  different  elevations,  and  sometimes  spreading  out  in 
broad  alluvial  flats.  Though  they  are  often  75  feet  or  more  above 
the  present  mean  level  of  the  river,  they  were  evidently  formed 
by  deposits  made  in  distant  periods  when  the  river  flowed  at 
these  higher  levels.  The  City  of  Cincinnati  stands  upon  two  of 
these  terraces,  the  upper  58  feet  above  the  lower,  and  this  50  feet 
above  low  water  of  the  river.  The  total  length  of  the  Ohio  is  967 
miles.  Its  course  till  it  passes  out  of  Pennsylvania  is  a little  W. 
of  N.  to  Beaver,  Penn.,  and  thence  W.  to  the  line  of  the  State  of 
Ohio.  It  then  flows  S.  between  Ohio  and  Virginia,  passing 
Wheeling,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, 92  miles  below  Pittsburg.  The  general  course  of  the  river 
is  W.  S.  W.  After  passing  between  Ohio  and  Virginia  if.  borders 
the  whole  length  of  Kentucky,  separating  that  State  from  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  on  the  N. 

The  width  of  the  river  varies  from  800  to  1,500  feet.  Its  depth 
at  different  seasons  is  very  fluctuating,  the  range  between  high 
and  low  water  being  often  50  and  sometimes  60  feet.  During 
portions  of  the  Summer  season  and  in  the  Autumn,  when  the 
water  is  low,  the  larger  steamboats  are  all  withdrawn,  and  what 
are  known  as  low-water  boats  substituted.  At  the  lowest  stage 
the  river  may  be  forded  at  several  places  both  above  and  below 
Cincinnati.  In  the  Winter  it  is  often  frozen  over  ; and  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  floating  ice  prevents  its  navi- 
gation. 

The  rate  of  its  current  varies  with  the  stage  of  the  water  from 
2 Yi  to  miles  an  hour.  The  only  rapids  are  at  Louisville,  and 
these  can  be  surmounted  during  4 or  5 months  of  each  year.  In 
2 miles  the  fall  is  about  22  feet.  A canal  was  long  since  con- 
structed past  these  rapids  at  Louisville,  and  has  now  been  made 
sufficiently  capacious  to  allow  nearly  all  of  the  largest  steamers 
to  pass. 

The  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  is  for  the  most  part  a thriv- 
ing agricultural  region,  and  many  prosperous  and  beautiful  towns 
and  cities  have  grown  up  within  the  present  century  on  its  banks. 
Manufactures  are  encouraged  by  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron  ore 
that  abound  in  the  country  traversed  by  this  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  the  products  of  these  add  largely  to  the  immense 
transportation  carried  on  by  the  boats.  In  1869  the  commerce  of 
the  Ohio  river  was  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
important  navigable  rivers,  as  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  of  Ohio, 
the  Kanawha  of  West  Virginia,  the  Big  Sandy,  Licking  and  Green 
rivers  of  Kentucky,  the  Wabash  of  Indiana,  and  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  rivers  of  Tennessee. 

Ohio  Statk  Society  tor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  and  Animals. — The  objects  of  this  society  are  to 
provide  effective  means  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 
and  children,  and  to  enlist  public  sentiment  to  that  end,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  reason  and  humanity  of  the  people ; to  enforce  all 
laws  now  existing,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  dumb  animals,  and  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children,  and  to  secure  by  lawful  means  the  arrest,  conviction 
and  punishment  of  all  persons  violating  such  laws.  The  Cincin- 
nati Society  was  organized  in  1873,  as  a Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  It  was  re-organized  in  1875  under 
the  Act  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  and  children,  and  now  has 
an  office  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  No.  55  West  Fourth  street. 
It  is  supplied  with  funds  by  annual  subscription  of  members  and 
by  donations.  The  active  membership  fee  is  five  dollars.  The 
annual  receipts  from  these  sources  will  average  about  $2,000, 
and  the  expenses  are  kept  within  this  limit.  John  Simpkinson 
is  President,  Jos.  L.  Smith,  Special  Agent.  The  number  of  eases 
investigated  since  the  organization  is  about  1,800,  and  the 


amount  of  fines  collected,  $3,000.  The  society  publishes  a 
monthly  paper  devoted  to  its  peculiar  objects. 

Old  Woodward  Club. — Organized  in  November,  1855,  by 
the  alumni  of  Woodward  College.  The  club  at  one  time  was 
quite  large,  but  its  membership  is  gradually  decreasing,  and  each 
year  at  the  annual  game  of  foot  ball,  which  is  held  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  September,  familiar  faces  are  missing.  The  Old  Wood- 
ward Club  joined  with  the  Woodward  Alumnal  Association  in 
erecting  the  monument  to  William  Woodward,  which  stands  in 
the  High  School  yard,  but  has  no  further  connection  with  fhem, 
the  Alumni  being  graduates  of  the  High  School,  which  followed 
the  College  after  Mr.  Woodward’s  death. 

Omnibus  Links.— There  is  but  one  omnibus  line  in  Cincin- 
nati, which  is  owned  by  a stock  company,  the  Cincinnati  Omni- 
bus & Baggage  Express  Company.  It  was  originally  organized 
by  P.  W.  Strader,  in  1844.  The  company  has  at  present  20  large 
omnibuses,  besides  a large  number  of  hacks  and  cabs.  They 
employ  150  horses,  and  a hundred  men,  and  supply  all  the  rail- 
roads with  facilities  for  taking  passengers  to  and  from  the  differ- 
ent depots. 

Orangemen. — A secret  society  of  Irishmen,  whose  aims  and 
objects  are  the  same  as  that  of  their  confreres  in  Ireland  and 
Canada,  have  one  lodge,  The  True  Blue,  which  meets  the  First 
and  Third  Thursday  of  each  month  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Home  streets. 

Orphan  Asylum  (See  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum). 

Orpheus,  The. — The  Orpheus  originated  in'  the  contentions 
of  the  Maennerchor.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1868,  a misunder- 
standing regarding  the  propriety  of  losing  time  and  money  in 
the  production  of  operas  culminated  in  the  withdrawal  of  forty- 
five  active  members,  and  their  resolution  to  organize  a new 
musical  society.  The  first  step  was  followed  by  most  decisive 
and  energetic  action,  for  within  ten  days  the  list  of  members, 
numbered  255.  Of  these,  140  were  passive,  and  115,  including 
the  orchestra,  active  members.  The  increase  in  passive  members 
has  been  steadily  kept  up,  and  they  now  number  over  600. 

Over  the  Rhine. — The  visitor  or  the  resident  has  no  sooner 
entered  the  northern  districts  of  the  City  lying  beyond  Court 
street,  across  the  Canal,  than  he  finds  himself  in  another  atmo- 
sphere, in  all  outward  seeming  almost  in  a foreign  land.  Ger- 
mans and  Americans  alike  call  the  region  “ Over  the  Rhine,” 
and  by  that  name  it  is  known  wherever  Cincinnati  is  heard  of. 
There  is  no  transition  in  any  city  in  Europe  so  sudden,  so  pleas- 
ant and  so  easily  made.  The  nearest  parallel  perhaps  is  for  the 
Frenchmen  visiting  the  English  quarter  in  Boulogne,  but  even 
then  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  complete  change 
effected  in  stepping  across  the  Canal.  The  visitor  leaves  behind 
him  at  almost  a single  step  the  rigidity  of  the  American,  the 
everlasting  hurry  and  worry  of  the  insatiate  race  for  wealth,  the 
inappeasable  thirst  of  Dives,  and  enters  at  once  into  the  borders 
of  a people  more  readily  happy,  more  readily  contented,  more 
easily  pleased,  far  more  closely  wedded  to  music  and  the  dance, 
to  the  song,  and  life  in  the  bright  open  air.  The  Canal  is  by  no 
means  the  Rhine,  or  anything  like  it.  No  lordly  Ehrenbreitstein 
towers  over  its  shores ; no  beautiful  stories  of  old  legendary 
folk-lore  fill  its  banks  and  its  waters  with  romance  ; but  none  the 
less  surely  Father-land  is  upon  the  other  side  of  its  bridges.  The 
people  are  Germans;  their  faces  are  German;  their  manners 
and  customs  are  German;  their  very  gossip  is  German.  They 
dance  the  German  waltz  as  none  but  Germans  can ; they  cook 
their  food  by  German  recipes,  and  sit  long  over  their  foaming 
beer.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  Germans  over  the  Rhine  lead 
a pastoral  or  an  absolutely  Innocent  life.  They  are  not  all 
Aracadians  in  their  simplicity,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
is  less  positive  crime,  less  disposition  to  rioting  and  drunkenness 
among  the  beer-loving Transrhenanes  than  in  almost  every  other 
city  in  the  land.  This,  to  many, may  seem  strange;  for  the  Ger- 
mans “Over  the  Rhine”  arc  as  passionately  attached  to  their 
national  beer  and  their  national  wines  ns  their  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers were  ill  Munich  or  Vienna,  in  Rhineland  or  Berlin.  On 
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their  whole  nature  seem  ingrafted  the  words  jolly  old  Martin 
Luther  wrote  more  than  three-hundred  years  ago — 

“ Wer  liebt  niclit  AVeib,  Mein  und  Gesang, 

Er  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Leben  lang;” 

But  the  fact  is,  that  to  see  a glass  of  whisky  or  brandy  called 
for  “ Over  the  Rhime,”  is  a thing  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  Even 
the  American  born  of  American  parentage  whose  national 
craving,  according  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  is  for  whisky,  seems 


ing  a small  bottle  of  champagne  or  a pint  of  sherry  at  din- 
ner. The  minor  dignitaries  of  the  great  Gambrinus  are  the 
proprietors  of  the  beer  gardens,  in  which  in  the  evening  hours, 
begins  the  true  perception  of  Transrhenan  life.  The  Germans 
seems  to  think  if  his  wife  is  a helpmate,  she  should  help  drink 
his  beer  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  scrub  his  floor,  cook  his  din- 
ner, prepare  the  sauerkraut,  or  wash  dishes.  At  half  the  tables 
of  these  German  gardens  the  men  are  not  alone.  They  may 
drink  two  glasses  of  beer  to  one  by  the  frau;  but  even 
this  is  rare,  the  frau  generally  gets,  if  she  pleases,  as 
many  glasses  as  her  liege  lord  or  master.  And  while  the 
parents  drink  their  ein  or  zwei  glasses,  the  children  and 
the  pretty  little  maid,  with  every  day  an  apparently  fresh 
bit  of  ribbon  in  her  cap,  drink  their  kleines,  while  the 
good-natured  and  happy  mother  gives  the  youngest  of 
all,  sitting  upon  her  lap,  a sip  or  two  from  her  own  glass. 
And  meanwhile,  hot  as  the  day  without  may  have  been, 
it  is  cool  within.  The  air  streams  through  the  lattice-work 
at  either  end  of  the  gardens  and  gently  bends  the  tops 
of  the  trees  shading  the  tables  or  toys  with  the  oleander 
blossoms  fluttering  over  the  dark  green  foliage  or  the 
darker  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches.  Many  of  the  gar- 
dens are  ornamented  with  portraits,  generally  of  Beetho- 
ven, Schubert,  Mozart,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann,  or  other  great  musicians,  and  in  some 
of  the  great  ones  there  is  an  orchestra.  The  best  music 
worthily  rendered  is  alone  listened  to  with  any  degree 
of  attention,  and  when  a noble  masterpiece  is  given  with 
effect  the  delight  of  the  listeners  is  keenly  felt  and  warmly 
expressed.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  such  well- 
known  and  spirit-stirring  strains  as  the  “ Wacht  am 
Rhein,”  and  very  often  the  first  notes  are  scarcely  heard 
before  in  grand  chorus  they  are  accompanied  by  the  noble  verse  : 

“ Es  braust  ein  Ruf  wie  Donnerhall 
Wie  Schwertgeklirr  und  Wogen-prall 
and  so  it  is  with  another  song  every  true  German  loves : 

“ Sie  sollen  ihn  niehthaben 
Den  freien  Deutschen  Rhein,” 


like  the 
Greek  at 

Dodona,  or  the  Roman  at 
Tusculum,  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  genius 
loci,  the  spirit  of  the  Spot,  and  after  one  or 
two  visits  almost  invariably  substitutes  cool 
lager  or  red  or  white  Rhine  wines  for  the 


VIEW  OF  CANAL  IN  REAR 
OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 

more  fiery  national  drink.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
Gambrinus  and  his  staff  are  here  in  full  force.  The  great  officers 
of  his  conrt  are  the  wealthy  brewers,  whose  immense  cellars 
pierce  the  hill-sides  and  penetrate  deep  below  into  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  gnomes  and  tutelary  deities  of  these 
recesses,  teeming  with  beer,  are  the  ruddy  and  hearty  working 
brewers, — jolly  fellows  are  they,  and  kind  of  heart,  as  many  a 


OVER  THE  RHINE  SALOON. 


tale  can  tell.  Sober  are  they,  too,  although  their  mighty  gullets 
and  comfortable  paunches— not  often  in  shape  and  size  unlike 
Falstaffs — think  no  more  of  absorbing  forty  or  fifty,  or  even 
sixty,  glasses  of  beer  a day,  from  the  ever  open  cask  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  brewery,  than  an  ordinary  man  would  of  drink- 


is  frequently  sung  by  half  the  audience  to  the  music  of  the 
! band,  and  the  effect  produced  is  wonderful. 

The  Transrhenan  waiter  is  above  all  things  aman  to  be  pitied, 
and  a man  to  be  admired  ; to  be  pitied,  because  he  seems  to  be 
perpetually  on  those  not-very-fat  legs  of  his,  with  never  a mo- 
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ment’s  time  for  a private  dive  into  one  of  those  glasses  he  hands 
about  to  his  thirsty  patrons  literally  by  the  hundred — he  often 
brings  them  by  the  ten  or  dozen  in  each  hand.  He  is  to  be  ad- 
mired for  his  imperturbable  good  nature,  for  his  freedom  from 

flurry,  his  constant  sobriety 
and  that  prompt  memory 
which  rarely,  if  ever,  makes 
a mistake  in  the  precise 
number  of  beers,  mineral 
waters,  or  glasses  of  wine 
ordered,  or  the  exact  table 
to  which  they  are  to  be 
brought.  He  is  a capital 
fellow,  and  probably  “takes 
his”  in  the  afternoon  be- 
fore his  night  work  com- 
mences. 

There  is  another  charac- 
teristic feature  of  these  sa- 
loons and  gardens  wliic  h 
should  not  be  omitted. 
The  sausage-man  perambu- 
lates them  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  evening;  but 
chiefly  at  half-past  nine  and 
eleven  in  the  morning, 
about  six  in  the  afternoon, 
the  transrhenanb  waiter.  and  throughout  the  evening 

till  midnight.  He  is  as  persistent,  but  not  half  so  insolent,  as 
the  London  itinerant  vender.  The  more  fastidious  among  those 
he  approaches  might  say,  to  apply  the  words  of  Sam  Weller, 
“ Weal  pie  is  a wery  good  thing  when  you  know  as  how  it’s 
made.”  But  the  German  likes  his  sausage,  and  the  Hausfrau’s 
taste  is  too  keen  to  admit  of  much  deception. 

The  Vienna  sausage-man 
is  another  well-  known 
character  over  the  Rhine. 
He  is  constantly  to  be  met 
with,  and  is  known  by 
everybody.  He  carries 
with  him  a large  tin  full 
of  sausages,  while  a small 
boy  by  his  side  bears  the 
bread,  the  salt  and  the 
pepper.  He  is  a man  not 
without  wit,  but  of  an 
aspect  which  the  irreverent 
declare  to  be  bordering 
upon  the  ludicrous.  If 
Hogarth  or  Gilray  were 
alive,  or  if  Auerbach 
would  consent  to  abandon 
the  groves  of  his  dearly- 
beloved  Black  Forest  and 
the  scenes  of  his  native 
German  “ Village  Stories” 
for  awhile,  there  would  be  no  place  on  earth  from  which  more 
abundant  food  could  be  supplied  for  his  pencil  or  his  pen. 
The  accompanying  engraving  will  give  a very  good  idea  of 
the  wiener-worst  man  and  his  attendant.  Everyone  “over  the 
Rhine  ” knows  them  both,  and  many  are  the  kindly  smiles  for 
both  the  man  and  the  hoy. 

PASSIONIST  Fathers. — The  monastery  is  on  Mt.  Adams, 
where  the  Fathers  have  a seminary  for  the  education  of  youths. 
The  Fathers  also  conduct  missions,  both  in  Cincinnati  and  other 
cities. 

Parks  (See  Burnet  Woods,  City  Park,  Eden  Park,  Eighth 
Street  Park,  Hopkins  Park,  Inwood  Park,  Lincoln  Park,  Wash- 
ington Park,  and  Water-works  Park). 

Paupers. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Mayor  to  furnish  transporta- 


tion to  the  needy  poor  who  are  likely  to  become  charges  on  any 
of  the  charitable  institutions.  The  amount  allowed  is  about  $.'100 
per  month.  During  the  year  1S77  transportation  was  afforded  to 
1,169  persons,  at  a cost  to  the  City  of  $3,454  60. 

Peddlers  (See  Licenses). 

Pendleton, — T u s- 
culum  and  Delta  were 
once  little  villages 
along  the  present  line 
of  the  Little  Miami 
Railroad.  They  now 
form  one  continuous 
street  to  the  depot. 
The  Company’s  loco- 
motive works,  round 
house  and  general  car 
shops  are  at  Pen- 
dleton. 

Peterborough.— A 
German  village  on  the 
Warsaw  tu  r npike, 
about  2 miles  from 
Warsaw,  and  about  4% 
miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Population,  100. 

Periodicals.— The  followingis  a list  of  Periodicals  published 
in  Cincinnati : Weeklies — Lancet  and  Clinic,  Law  Review,  South- 
western Review.  Semi-Monthlies — Guiding  Star,  National  Bul- 
letin. Monthlies — American  Inventor,  American  Law  Record, 
Andrews’  Bazaar,  Artisan,  Christian  Press,  Church’s  Musical 
Visitor,  Dental  Register,  Deutsche  Pioneer,  Dictator,  Electric 
Medical  Journal,  Expressman’s  Monthly,  Golden  Hours,  Halts 
Und  Herd,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  Instructor,  Masonic  Review, 
Medical  Advance,  Medical  Gazette,  Medical  News,  Miller  and 
Wheelwright,  National  Repository,  Physio-Medical  Recorder, 
Post-office  Bulletin,  Sabbath  School  Monthly,  Teachers’  Mentor. 
Quarterlies — Christian  Quarterly,  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Natural  History  Society. 

Pharmacy  (See  College  of  Pharmacy). 

The  Phcenix  Club. — One  of  the  handsomest  in  the  West,  has 
its  rooms  in  its  own  building  at  the  corner  of  Central  avenue  and 
Court  street.  It  was  founded  on  the  1st  May,  1856,  by  an  associ- 
ation of  thirty  members.  Their  rooms  were  then  on  Walnut 
street,  but  in  March,  1874,  they  moved  into  their  present  beauti- 
ful club-house,  the-  cost  of  which  was  $60,000.  There  are  two 
hundred  members  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  $60  each. 
There  are  twelve  large  rooms,  besides  dressing-rooms,  very  richly 
furnished,  comprising  reading-rooms,  supper-rooms,  billiard- 
rooms,  ball-rooms,  and  a library.  Twenty-five  foreign  and  do- 
mestic journals  are  taken,  and  during  the  Winter  entertainments 
are  given  weekly.  Ladies,  the  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of 
the  members  are  then  admitted.  A large  hall,  with  a fine  stage 
and  a perfect  collection  of  theatrical  properties,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  music,  opera,  and  dancing.  The  dressing-rooms  are 
perfectly  finished,  and  everything  arranged  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention  to  harmony  and  elegance. 

Philharmonic  Society. — A benevolent  association  of  pro- 
fessional musicians,  having  seventy-fiye  members.  Its  plan  of 
operation  is  the  same  as  other  Associations  of  a similar  character, 
looking  after  the  sick  and  distressed.  It  pays  weekly  sick  ben- 
efits. 

Philosophical  Society  (See  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society). 

Pilot  Association  (See  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans Pilot  Association). 

Pioneer  Association. — Organized  in  the  year  1856.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  association  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  the  preamble 
to  the  constitution: — Whereas,  In  forming  a Pioneer  Association 
we  desire  to  bring  together  in  fellowship  the  few  emigrant  set- 
tlers, yet  among  us,  of  the  Miami  Valley,  and  those  born  therein 
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prior  to  the  4th  of  July.  1812,  and  thus  secure  and  record  facts  of 
interest  to  the  historian;  and,  Whereas,  Time  is  whitening  the 
hair  of  the  aged,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
stated  meetings  to  renew  the  friendship  of  the  past,  to  preserve 
and  cherish  recollections  of  persons  and  scenes  long  gone,  and  as 
one  by  one  the  members  are  garnered  by  the  Great  Reaper,  those 
surviving  will,  in  an  associate  capacity,  accompany  the  remains 
of  the  departed  brother  to  the  last  resting  place  in  the  land  he 
has  loved.”  It  was  then  provided:  ‘‘Its  object  shall  be  to 
gather  and  preserve  reminiscences,  statistics,  or  other  informa- 
tion connected  with  the  settlement  and  history  of  our  City, 
County,  or  State,  previous  to  the  year  1812.”  Death  having 
largely  reduced  the  ranks  of  the  Association,  it  was  decided,  in 
1872,  to  form  a second  class,  and  admit  those  persons  born  in,  or 
emigrated  to,  the  State  of  Ohio  prior  to  the  4th  of  July,  1815. 
The  first  president  of  the  society  was  William  Perry;  the  sec- 
ond, Nicholas  Longworth;  third,  Colonel  John  Johnston;  fourth, 
John  Whitstone;  fifth,  Wm.  B.  Dodson;  sixth,  Stephen  Wheeler; 
seventh,  Jacob  Hoffher;  eighth,  Samuel  J.  Browne;  ninth,  Eden 
T?.  Reeder;  tenth,  John  Ludlow;  eleventh,  Robert  Buchanan; 
twelfth,  Thomas  H.  Gratnau;  thirteenth,  Joseph  S.  Ross;  four- 


Police  Force. — The  last  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Police  published,  is  for  the  year  ending  1877.  The  total  dis- 
bursements for  that  year  were  $271,626,  against  receipts  amount- 
ing to  $297,827.  The  Department  covered  an  area  of  over  24 
square  miles  of  territory,  divided  into  ten  districts  or  precincts, 
and  has  over  200  miles  of  improved  streets,  patrolled  day  and 
night  by  a force  of  2S3  men,  or  about  twelve  to  each  square  mile, 
affording  protection  for  a population  equal  to  1,000  persons  for 
every  patrolman,  at  a cost  of  less  than  $1  per  annum  for  each  in- 
habitant. Among  the  miscellaneous  duties  performed  by  the 
police,  10,000  subpoenas  were  issued,  and  3,886  dog  licences  col- 
lected, and  23  raids,  in  force,  made  upon  gambling  houses.  The 
Chief’s  office  is  in  the  City  Buildings,  the  Sanitary  Squad,  at  the 
City  Buildings,  and  the  remaining  officers  and  men  stationed  in 
the  several  ten  districts  into  which  the  City  is  divided  for  police 
purposes.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  there  were  306  police 
officers,  of  whom  257  were  married.  During  the  year  1877  there 
were  10,647  crimes  and  misdemeanors  causing  arrest,  and  3,559 
males  and  females  were  arrested  for  safekeeping  and  discharged 
before  trial,  During  the  six  years  ending  at  the  date  of  the  last 
report,  13,345  persons  were  arrested  for  drunkenness  alone,  and 
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teenth,  Daniel  Gano;  fifteenth,  Rees  E.  Price;  sixteenth,  W.  P. 
Stratton;  seventeenth,  David  K.  Este;  eighteenth,  Isaac  McFar- 
land; nineteenth,  Jeremiah  M.  Clark;  twentieth,  Nicholas 
Goshorn.  Of  these  twenty  presidents,  all  have  passed  to  the 
better  land  except  Jacob  Hoffner,  W.  P.  Stratton,  Isaac  McFar- 
land, Jeremiah  M.  Clark,  and  Nicholas  Goshorn,  who  now  occu- 
pies the  chair.  No  regular  meetings  of  the  Association  are  held, 
except  an  annual  session  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  called  meetings 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  members.  The  total  membership  of  the 
Association  has  been  about  six  hundred,  half  of  whom,  perhaps, 
are  now  dead. 

Plainville. — A pretty  suburban  place  on  the  Little  Miami 
Railroad,  10  miles  from  Cincinnati. 

Plasterers’  Union. — There  are  two  branches  of  the  Plaster- 
ers’ Protective  Union,  one  English  and  one  German,  both  of 
which  hold  monthly  meetings  at  Workingmen’s  Hall,  No.  474 
Walnut  street.  The  combined  membership  is  about  100. 

Pleasant  Ridge. — A small  village  on  the  Montgomery  turn- 
pike, on  the  outskirts  of  the  City’s  suburbs. 

Police  Court  (See  Courts  of  Law). 


in  1877  a total  of  60,875  indigent  males  and  females  were  lodged 
for  the  night  at  the  different  station  houses.  The  Police  Tele- 
graph Department  had  one  circuit  30  miles  long,  with  all  the 
necessary  instruments,  etc.  C.  Wappenstein  is  the  present 
Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Relief  Association  (See  Cincinnati  Police  Relief 
Association).  , 

Polish  Relief  Association. — Composed  of  about  sixty 
natives  of  Poland,  holds  weekly  meetings  at  Arbeiter  Hall,  No. 
474  Walnut  street.  It  is  a social  and  benevolent  organization, 
its  benefits  extending  only  to  the  members. 

Polktown  (See  Symmes  Station). 

Population.— Cincinnati  proper  is  rapidly  surrendering  its 
dwellings  to  business,  while  residences  multiply  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  suburbs.  The  increase  of  the  population  of  Cincinnati 
has  been  very  rapid. In  1800  it  was  750 ; in  1810,  2,540;  1820,9.602; 
1830,  24,831 ; 1840,  46,338;  1850,  115,436;  1860,  161,044;  1870,  216, 
239  ; 1878  (estimated),  325,000.  Of  the  population  in  1870, 136,627 
were  of  native,  and  79,612  of  foreign  birth ; 210,335  white,  and 
5,900  colored.  The  foreign  population  embraced  49,448  born  in 
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Germany,  18,624  in  Ireland,  3,526  in  England,  2,093  in  France,  995 
in  Switzerland,  787  in  Scotland,  and  507  in  AVales.  The  city  con- 
tained 24,550  dwellings,  with  an  average  of  8.81  persons  to  each, 
and  42,937  families  with  an  average  of  5.04  in  each.  The  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  was  77,923,  of  whom 
1,420  were  employed  in  agriculture,  25,600  in  professional  and 
personal  services,  16,865  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  33,972 
in  manufactures  and  mining. 

Post-office,  The— On  Fourth  and  Vine  streets,  is  built  of 
sawn  freestone,  and  has  a front  upon  Vine  of  150,  and  on 
Fourth  of  80  feet.  The  space  in  the  building  allotted  to  the 
business  of  the  Post-office  has  been  to  contracted  for  many 
years,  but  no  improvements  upon  this  point  can  be  rrfade  until 
the  removal  to  the  new  buildings  on  Fifth  Street.  The  offices 
of  the  Postmaster,  the  Assistant  Postmaster,  the  Cashier,  the 
Chief  Clerk,  the  Money  Order  Office,  and  the  Register  Bureau 
are  upstairs  in  a long  room  opposite  the  United  States  Treasury 
Rooms.  There  are  95  clerks,  9 of  whom  are  ladies  employed  in 
the  office,  73  letter  carriers,  and  165  postal  clerks  engaged 
upon  the  railways  in  making  up  and  distributing  Cincinnati 


Pork  Packers’  Association,  The— Of  Cincinnati,  was  or- 
ganized October  30,  1872.  The  purposes  of  the  organization  are 
contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  which  was 
adopted  at  that  time,  and  runs  thus : “ Considering  it  in  the  gen- 
eralinterest  of  the  provision  trade  of  Cincinnati,  and  inorderthat 
more  general  concert  of  action  and  interchange  of  opinions  may 
prevail,  and  that  recommendations  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
made  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  regard  to  rules  pertaining 
to  the  provision  business,  and  that  increased  facilities  may  be 
obtained,  thereby  advancing  the  interests  of  all  engaged  in  the 
pork-packing  and  provision  business.”  It  was  then,  and  has 
been  since,  composed  of  the  leading  pork  packers  of  the  city, 
and  owing  to  its  deliberations  and  recommendations,  some  of 
the  most  important  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  provision  trade 
of  the  City  have  been  adopted.  The  part  of  the  present  code  of 
laws  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  touching  the  trade  in  provis- 
ions is  mainly  traceable  to  the  Pork  Packers’  Association,  which 
from  time  to  time  has  made  such  recommendations  to  the  Board 
of  Officers  of  the  Chamber  as  the  interests  of  trade  demanded. 
The  importance  of  having.an  organization  which  can  give  public 
and  effective  expression  to  the  wants  of  a great  branch  of  the 
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postal  matter.  In  the  city  itself  there  are  several  deliveries  a 
day,  some  carriers  making  5,  some  4,  some  3,  some  2,  and  some 
only  1 trip,  according  to  business  and  distance.  There  are  287 
drop  boxes  attached  to  the  City  lamposts,  and  581  delivery  boxes 
rented  to  business  and  professional  men  under  the  cover  of  the 
portico.  During  the  year  1878,  the  73  City  letter-carriers 
handled  21,000,765  letters,  postal  cards,  and  newspapers,  and  the 
total  local  postage  amounted  to  $48,741.  In  the  same  year,  1570 
letters  were  returned  from  hotels,  and  10,879  of  mail  matter 
sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  at  Washington.  31,286  news- 
papers were  held  for  postage  and  sold  for  waste  paper,  and  “ 1224 
postal  cards  held  as  unmailable.”  The  number  of  letters  re- 
gistered at  the  office  was  16,767  for  sending,  30,278  were  received 
for  distribution,  and  121,208  for  City  delivery.  Of  first-class 
matter  (letters)  deposited  formailing,  the  total  weight  was  183,288 
pounds,  and  of  postal  cards,  19,776  pounds;  of  second-class 
matter,  1,587,448  pounds,  and  of  these  550,380,  all  in  a grand  total 
of  27,381,420  pieces.  $2,082,815  were  received  in  the  money 
order  division,  and  paid  out,  leaving  a balance  on  hand  on  the 
1st  January  last,  of  $3,113,  the  receipts  at  the  general  office 
during  the  year,  were  $431,844,  and  the  expenses,  $149,159,  leaving 
a net  income  of  $149,159. 


business  of  the  City  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  history 
of  this  organization.  The  rule  of  reciprocal  privileges,  giving 
the  members  in  good  standing  of  all  commercial  organizations 
in  the  country  adopting  alike  rule,  all  the  judicial  privileges  in 
any  individual  organization  which  was  accorded  to  the  member- 
ship of  that  organization,  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  of 
the  leading  commercial  bodies  of  the  country,  originated  with 
this  Association.  It  lias  made  industrial  exhibitions,  both  at 
Expositions  abroad  and  at  home,  in  which  it  has  received  dis- 
tinguished recognition.  Its  reports  are  uniformly  incorporated 
with  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it 
has  a room  set  apart  for  its  use  in  connection  with  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange.  The  present  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  four, 
James  McKeehan,  President;  Richard  Mathers,  Benjamin  F. 
Evans  and  Mathew  Rvan,  Vice-Presidents,  and  B.  Frank  Davis, 
Treasurer.  Colonel  Sidney  D.  Maxwell  has  been  Secretary  from 
the  organization  of  the  Association.  Office  at  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

Price’s  IIill. — Perhaps  of  all  the  surroundings  of  Cincinnati 
no  place  has  more  natural  beauties  than  the  highlands  and 
vicinity  of  Price’s  Hill.  These  western  hills  present  the  greatest 
variety  of  lovely  scenery.  Immense  stretches  of  wood,  and  an 
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extensive  open  country  are  the  principal  features.  The  roads 
are  superb,  and  many  of  the  drives  are  well  shaded  with  fine 
forest  trees.  This  country  lias  only  recently  been  made  quite 
accessible  to  the  masses  through  the  erection  of  the  Price’s  Hill 


RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  BOYLE. 

Inclined  Planes.  The  residences  are  not  so  numerous 
other  suburbs,  but  some  of  them  are  among 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati. 


as  m 
the  best  in  the 
Many  new  residences  and  terraces  of 
houses  of  the  most  substantial  character  have  however  recently 
been  erected,  and  the  improvements  of  streets  and  avenues 
progresses  daily  with  extraordinary  vigor.  From  all  points  of 
the  ^highlands  there  is  a charming  view  of  the  Ohio  river,  while 
the  City  to  the  east  lies  spread  at  the  observer’s  feet.  West  of 
the  Inclined  Plane  stands  the  Seminar}'  of  Mount  St.  Mary.  From 
the  turret  on  its  roof  a splendid  view  of  the  country  west  of 
Price’s  Hill  may  be  obtained.  On  every  side  the  eye  will  range 
over  hill  and  dale,  dotted  with  homesteads,  farms,  orchards,  and 
vineyards  interspersed  with  beautiful  woods  and  meadows,  with 
crops  growing  in  the  well-cultured  fields,  and  cattle  grazing 
upon  rich  pastures.  A delightful  ride  of  12  miles  will  bring 
the  visitor  to  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame.  Among  the  fine 
residences  at  Price’s  Hill,  is  that  of  Mrs.  Boyle,  shown  in  the 
engraving.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  State. 
Nearly  opposite  is  an  old  homestead,  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Hal.  C.  Young,  in  grounds  consisting  of  30  acres  of  garden, 
orchard,  etc.  The  Mount  St.  Vincent  Academy,  a school  for 
ladies,  is  one  of  the  ornamental  buildings  that  grace  Price’s 
Hill. 

Probate  Cotjrt  (See  Courts  of  Law). 

Public  Halls. — There  are  many  in  the  city,  and  among  the 
principal  are  Hopkins  Music  Hall,  on  Fourth,  near  Elm;  Melo- 
deon  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut;  Mozart  Hall 
and  Greenwood  Hall,  in  the  Catholic  Institute  Building,  corner 
of  Vine  and  Longworth  ; Thom’s  Hall,  on  Central  Avenue,  and 
the  Turner  Hall,  on  Walnut  street. 

Public  Library  (See  Libraries). 

Pulte  Medical  College — Located  at  the  corner  of  Mound 
and  Seventh  streets.  This  college  is  founded  on  the  principles 
of  medicine  first  taught  by  Samuel  Hahneman.  It  is  a leading 
representative  of  the  Homeopathic  school.  It  has  just  finished 
its  eighth  course  of  lectures,  with  a graduating  class  of  32.  It 
has  already  in  the  field  an  alumni  of  nearly  300  practitioner's. 
This  institution  possesses  the  finest  medical  college  building  in 
the  City.  In  all  that  pertains  to  medical  science  and  art,  this 
college  offers  to  its  students  the  best  possible  advantages.  Its 
course  of  study  includes  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica, 
Surgery,  Pathology,  Theory  and  Practice,  Chemistry,  Gymecol- 
ogy,  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Podology,  and  Obstetrics.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  a daily  clinic  is  held  in  the  college  building,  to 
which  thousands  of  patients  yearly  resort.  To  all  these  the 
students  have  the  freest  access.  The  class  is  also  furnished, 
without  charge,  tickets  which  admit  them  to  the  daily  lectures 
and  operations  at  the  City  Hospitals.  To  be  the  leading  clinical 
school  of  the  country  is  the  ambition  of  the  college.  Fees 


tical  Anatomy,  $(35.  Students  will  find  a winter’s  residence  in 
Cincinnati  especially  desirable  on  account  of  the  comparative 
mildness  of  climate,  and  the  expense  of  living  can  not  be  made 
less  anywhere.  Special  requirements  of  graduates:  twenty-one 
years  of  age  ; good  moral  character ; three  years’  study, 
and  course  of  lectures.  Post-graduate  courses  are  now 
conducted  in  Diseases  of  Women  and  Eye  and  Ear 
Diseases.  The  Cincinnati  School  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otology  is  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence, 
and  offers  to  students  rare  opportunities  for  perfecting 
themselves  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear.  A large 
daily  clinic  is  held,  and  diseases  can  be  studied  and  opera- 
tions seen  by  the  students  at  all  times.  After  suitable 
attendance  upon  clinical  demonstrations,  and  after 
two  courses  of  lectures  and  a final  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, students  may  graduate  and  receive  the  diploma  of 
the  institution.  Fees,  $25.  The  institution  is  located 
on  the  corner  of  Mound  and  Seventh  streets. 

Physio-Medical  College. — An  institution  situate 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  Cutter  streets. 
The  Botanic  and  Thompsonian  methods  of  treatment 
are  taught.  It  is  supplied  with  the  usual  conveniences  of  a 
medical  college  in  the  matter  of  anatomical  models  in  papier 
mache,  and  has  a good-sized  lecture-room.  One  term  is  held 


annually,  embracing  the  months  from  October  to  March. 


PULTE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Queen  City  Club. — The  Club  was  organized  and  incorpor- 
ated in  1874,  with  a capital  stock  of  $150,000,  divided  into  shares 
of  $250  each.  There  are  now  300  members  resident  in  the  City, 
and  4 non-resident,  and  the  number  is  limited  to  500.  The  an- 
nual subscription  is  $75,  payable  semi-annually,  and  subject  to 
increase  or  decrease  by  the  governing  committee,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors are  empowered  to  order  the  payment  of  an  entrance  fee 


for  one  full  course  of  lectures,  including  Hospitals  and  Prac-  i after  any  date  they  may  determine  upon.  Members  must  be 
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elected  by  the  governing  committee,  by  ballot,  and  every  can- 
didate must  be  proposed  by  one  member  and  seconded  by  another, 
other  than  members  of  the  governing  committee,  and  further, 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 
His  name  and  residence,  and  the  names  of  his  proposer  and 
seconder,  shall  be  inserted,  before  the  balloting  for  such  candi- 
date, in  a book,  the  names  of  such  proposer  and  seconder  being 
in  their  respective  handwriting,  or  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Secretary;  and  the  name  of  such  candidate,  with  the  names  of 
his  proposer  and  seconder,  shall  be  put  in  a conspicuous  place 
in  the  Club  House  at  least  seven  days  before  balloting  for  him. 
Three  dissenting  votes  shall,  in  any  event,  exclude  such  candi- 
date. No  votes,  conversations  and  debates  on  the  subjects  of 
admissions,  exclusions  and  expulsions,  and  their  substance  or 
result,  are  allowed  to  be  divulged  by  any  member  of  the  Board- 
The  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  managed  by  a committee  of 
fifteen  Governors,  elected  by  the  subscribers.  The  committee 
selects  from  their  own  number  the  President,  Vice  President, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary.  A sub-committee  of  three  members  of 
the  Governing  Board  supervises  the  management  and  control  of 
the  Club  House.  Any  member,  on  his  own  responsibility,  may 
introduce  a stranger  to  the  Club  for  two  weeks,  providing  that 
he  is  not  a resident  of  any  place  within  50  miles  of  Cincinnati, 
and  is  not  engaged  in  business  within  that  radius.  Persons  not 
stockholders,  nor  residing  in  or  within  fifty  miles  of  the  City  of 
Cincinnati,  and  not  permanently  engaged  in  business  within 
those  limits,  may  be  admitted  by  the  house  committee  as  tem- 
porary members,  for  a period  of  six  months,  upon  payment  of 
the  semi-annual  subscription  provided  for  members,  and  after 
compliance  with  the  rules  for  posting,  balloting,  etc.  Article  1 
of  the  constitution  declares,  that  the  society  was  “ incorporated 
for  literary  purposes  and  mutual  improvement,”  and  card  play- 
ing for  money  is  prohibited.  The  Club  House,  at  the  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Elm  streets,  is  very  handsome,  and  admirably  ap- 
pointed. The  interior  arrangements  were  devised  for  club  life 
and  quiet  enjoyment,  such  as  that  which  has  been  known  for  so 
many  years  in  all  the  old  capitals  of  Europe.  Officers  : Joseph 
Longworth,  President;  Henry  C.  Urner,  Vice-President;  Edgar 
M.  Johnson,  Secretary;  J.  M.  W.  Neff,  Treasurer. 

JtxULKOADS. — There  are  eighteen  railroads  terminating  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  they  daily  run  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  regu- 
lar passenger  and  seventy-seven  freight  trains.  There  are  also 
many  extra  freight  trains  dispatched  daily,  but  they  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above.  The  following  are  the  roads,  and  the  names 
of  the  principal  officers: 

Atlantic  & Great  Western  Railroad — Depot,  Fifth  and  Hoadly 
streets.  W.  B.  Shattuck,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent; 
D.  E.  Holmes,  General  Southern  Agent;  George  G.  Cochran, 
General  Freight  Agent. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton,  and  Dayton  & Michigan  Rail- 
roads— Depot,  Fifth  and  Hoadly  streets.  R.  M.  Shoemaker, 
President;  F.  II.  Short,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Lewis  Wil- 
liams, General  Superintendent;  Samuel  Stevenson,  General 
Ticket  Agent;  A.  II.  McLeod,  General  Freight  Agent. 

Cincinnati,  llarnilloi*  & Indianapolis  Railroad — Depot,  Fifth 
and  Hoadly  streets.  (Operated  by  C.  II.  & D.  It.  R. ) 

Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  Railroad — Depot,  Little  Mi- 
ami. C.  C.  Waite,  Superintendent,  Zanesville,  O.;  R.  B.  Bailey, 
Division  Freight  Agent,  Zanesville. 

Cincinnati  & Portsmouth  Railroad — Depot,  East  Front  street. 
Henry  Braehman,  President;  M.  Simmons,  Secretary  and  Auditor; 
D.  K.  Este,  Superintendent. 

Cincinnati,  Richmond  A Chicago  Railroad — Fifth  and  Hoadly. 
(Operated  by  C.  If.  & D.  It.'  Samuel  Stevenson  General  Ticket 
and  Passenger  Agent. 

Cincinnati,  Sandusky  & Cleveland  Railroad — Depot,  Fifth  and 
Hoadly.  W.  B.  Dodds,  Jr.,  Southern  Agent. 

Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad — Depot,  corner  Gest  and  Mc- 
Lean avenue.  W.  II.  Clement,  President  and  General  Manager; 
Samuel  Woodward,  General  Superintendent;  E.  P.  Wilson, 


Ticket  and  Freight  Agent ; R.  S.  Pomeroy,  Auditor;  E.  L.  Lo- 
weree,  Cashier. 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  <£•  Indianapolis  Railroad — De- 
pot, Fifth  and  Hoadly  streets.  J.  H.  Deverow,  President 
Cleveland  ; D.  B.  Martin,  General  Southern  Agent;  A.  J.  Smith, 
General  Ticket  Agent,  Cleveland ; H.  W.  Gays,  Freight  Agent; 
Lucien  Hill,  General  Freight  Agent,  Cleveland. 

Columbus,  Chicago  & Indiana  Central  Railroad  (Operated  by 
P.,  C.  & S.  L.  R.  R.) — Depot,  East  Front  street. 

Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  & Cincinnati  Railroad — Depot,  Plum 
street.  Stephan  Egan,  Ticket  Agent;  A.  H.  Caffee,  Southeast- 
ern Freight  Agent. 

Indianapolis.  Cincinnati  <£•  Lafayette  Railroad — Depot,  Plum 
street.  M.  E.  Ingalls,  President  ; Chas.  H.  Booth,  Secretary ; E. 
F.  Osborn,  Treasurer;  H.  J.  Page,  General  Freight  Agent;  John 
Egan,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

Kentucky  Central  Railroad — Depot,  Covington.  Geo.  II.  Pen- 
dleton, President;  O.  C.  Tennis,  Ticket  Agent;  H.  M.  Steven- 
son, Freight  Agent;  C.  L-.  Brown,  General  Freight  Agent. 

Louisville  & Short  Line  Railroad — Depot,  East  Front  street.  J. 
A.  Cassell,  Ticket  Agent;  J.  W.  Shanks,  Passenger  Agent;  Brent 
Arnold,  Freight  Agent. 

Marietta  <£  Cincinnati  Railroad— Depot,  Plum  street.  Thomas 
P.  Barry,  General  Western  Passenger  Agent;  R.  M.  Frazer,  Gen- 
eral Freight  Agent. 

Ohio  & Mississippi  Railroad — Depot,  West  Front  street,  corner 
Mill  street.  John  King,  Jr.,  Receiver,  Baltimore;  C.  W.  Paris, 
Ticket  Agent;  R.  X.  Ryan,  Freight  Agent;  W.  W.  Peabody, 
General  Superintendent. 

Pan  Handle  Railroad  (operated  by  P.,  C.  & S.  L.  R.  R.)— Depot, 
East  Front  street. 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  & St.  Louis  Railroad — Depot,  East  Front 
street.  Thos.  A.  Scott,  President,  Philadelphia;  D.  W.  Cald- 
well, General  Manager,  Columbus;  W.  L.  O’Brien,  General  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agent,  Columbus;  Sidney  B.  Jones,  General 
Southwestern  Passenger  Agent;  J.  D.  Ellison,  Superintendent; 
E.  F.  Fuller,  Division  Freight  Agent. 

Railroad  Depots  (See  Depots). 

Railroad  Ticket  Offices. — General  offices  are  located  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Burnet  House,  and  Gibson  House.  The  rail- 
road companies  have  offices  at  their  depots,  and  at  the  following 
places : — 

Atlantic  & Great  Western,  4 Burnet  House  and  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Vine  streets. 

Baltimore  & Ohio,  173  Walnut. 

Bee  Line,  129  Vine  street. 

Dayton  Short  Line,  129  Vine  street. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton,  115  Vine  street. 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus  & Indianapolis,  129  Vine. 

Cincinnati,  Sandusky  & Cleveland,  129  Vine. 

Cincinnati  Southern,  129  Vine  and  corner  Fourth  and  Vine. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  171  Walnut  street. 

Indianapolis.  Cincinnati  & Lafayette,  corner  Fourth  and  Vine 

Kentucky  Central,  4 Burnet  House. 

Louisville  Short  Line,  1 Burnet  House. 

Marietta  & Cincinnati,  173  Walnut. 

Railroad  Ticket  Brokerage— Is  a business  of  but  a few 
years’  standing.  The  ticket-brokers  sell  any  tickets  they  may 
have,  or  exchange  them  for  others,  which  can  not  be  done  at  a 
regular  ticket  office.  Tickets  are  sold  at  a discount  at  these 
offices. 

Reading. — A handsome  and  enterprising  village  joined  on 
the  west  by  Lockland.  Both  combined  possess  some  handsome 
residences,  and  large  manufactories.  Reading  is  located  on  the 
Miami  Canal  and  C.,  C.,  C.  & I.  Railroad,  twelve  miles  by  rail 
from  the  city,  and  five  by  turnpike.  The  population  of  Reading 
is  about  3,500. 

Red  Bank. — A small  village  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad, 
eight  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
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Relief  Union. — The  Cincinnati  Relief  Union  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  has  a Finance  Court  of 
7,  and  a Board  of  Managers,  or  distributors,  of  2 in  each  ward, 
who  make  personal  calls  on  every  one  asking  aid.  This  Union 
was  organized  (partially")  about  30  years  ago  by  the  late  John 
Whetstone,  Griffin  Taylor,  and  others,  but  did  only  a limited 
work  with  $2,000  or  $3,000  a year,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  war.  when  the  late  C.  W.  Starbuck  and  others,  desiring  to 
aid  soldiers’ families,  took  hold  of  it,  and  collected  yearly,  ever 
since,  from  $12,000  to  $10,000  per  year,  and  placed  it  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  distributors.  The  distributors  meet  weekly  in  the 
Winter  season,  and  semi-monthly  in  Summer.  During  later 
years  these  voluntary  charities  have  been  limited  to  widows  and 
families,  and  sick  persons  and  families,  as  the  collections  are  not 
so  large  as  during  or  immediately  after  the  war.  The 
funds, in  the  way  of  shoes,  flannel,  muslin,  groceries,  etc., 
are  distributed  without  regard  to  nation,  color,  or  religion. 
Especial  effort  is  made  to  aid  children  in  attending  school. 

An  office  is  furnished  the  Relief  Union  iu  the  City  Build- 
ings. Hon.  R.  B.  Moore  is  President,  and  S.  S.  Davis, 
Treasurer. 


which  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  was  constructed  expressly  for 
the  Company,  and  is  of  the  following  dimensions:  Length,  35 
feet;  width,  12)4  feet;  height,  7)4  feet.  It  is  constructed  of  five 
alternate  plates  of  iron  and  steel,  and  contains  no  less  than  3,870 
small  safes,  or  drawers,  each  provided  with  a separate  and  special 
lock  and  key.  The  rent  of  the  drawers  varies  according  to  size, 
the  maximum  being  $50,  and  the  minimum  $20  a year.  A room, 
with  all  the  necessary  accommodations,  is  provided  for  the  rent- 
ers. Transient  depositors  have  also  abundant  facilities  for  plac- 
ing deposits  of  valuable  property  in  papers,  money,  bonds,  deeds 
or  jewelry  in  the  safes,  and  it  has  been  largely  used  by  this  class 
of  customers.  Bonds  are  also  taken  for  safe  keeping  upon  the 
merest  trifle  of  a percentage.  For  all  these  purposes  the  safe, 
with  the  conveniences  and  absolute  security  it  affords,  has  been 


Remington. — A picturesquely  situated  village  on  the 
Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railroad,  twenty  miles  from 
Cincinnati ; about  150  inhabitants. 


Restaurants. — The  business  portion  of  the  City  is 
well  supplied  with  restaurants,  many  of  which  are  never 
closed.  The  second  class  establishments,  where  dinners 
are  given  for  thirty-five  or  forty  cents,  including  wine, 
appear  to  receive  the  largest  patronage.  The  numerous 
cheap  houses,  where  all  meals  are  sold  at  fifteen  cents 
are  also  well  patronized,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  daily 
increasing  number.  The  patronage  heretofore  so  liberally 
extended  to  the  first  class,  or  high-priced  restaurants,  has 
gradually  fallen  offsince  club  life  has  become  popular, 
and  such  restaurants  are  now  generally  in  connection 
with  the  first-class  hotels.  The  establishments  of  this 
character  that  keep  open  all  night,  generally  do  a large 
business. 


River  Packets  (See  Mailboat  and  Packet  Lines). 

Riverside. — Naturally  a beautitul  locality,  extending  along 
the  Ohio  river,  and  divided  into  three  stations — Riverside,  South- 
side  and  Anderson’s  Ferry.  Riverside  is  also  on  the  I.  C.  & L. 
and  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Railroad,  4 miles  from  the  City. 
There  are  some  large  maufactories  and  a handsome  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  It  is  connected  by  street  cars  with  the  City. 
On  the  heights  overlooking  the  river  banks,  there  are  a number  of 
fine  residences,  chiefly  owned  by  merchants  doing  business  in 
Cincinnati,  and  amongthem  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful is  that  of  Mr.  Hermann  Duhme,  the  well  known  manufacturing 
jeweler  of  this  city.  The  grounds  embrace  about  90  acres  all 
under  a high  state  of  cultivation.  A large  area  is  laid  out  in 
vineyards,  orchards  and  flower  gardens.  Mr.  Duhme  also  de- 
votes some  attention  to  stock  raising,  and  has  on  the  farm  a num- 
ber of  thorough  breds  which  have  gained  a wide  reputation.  The 
mansion  is  plain  and  substantial,  and  without  making  any  pre- 
tensions is  comfortable  and  convenient.  The  views  from  this 
point  are  beautiful.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  City,  and 
reached  by  a very  pretty  drive. 

Sacred  Heart. — The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  at  Clifton,  is  a large  building,  garlanded  with  ivy  and 
other  creepers,  and  standing  in  the  center  of  spacious  and  beau- 
tiful grounds.  The  Sisters  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  and 
the  best  attainable  education,  including  languages  and  the  ac- 
complishments, is  given  to  all  young  ladies  placed  under  their 
care,  irrespective  of  faith  or  creed.  No  attempt  is  made  to  prose- 
lytize. 

Safe  Deposit  Company,  The— Was  incorporated  in  the 
year  18C6,  for  the  protection  and  safe  keeping  of  all  descriptions  of 
Insurance  Policies,  Deeds,  Leases,  Contracts,  Wills,  Government 
Bonds,  or  other  valuable  papers.  The  great  vault,  a view  of 


THE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY. 

of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  both  to  residents  and  travel- 
ers. For  the  thorough  arrangement  of  its  interior,  and  the 
solidity  of  its  construction,  it  has  few,  if  any,  rivals  in  the  land ; 
and  its  management,  both  in  regard  to  the  stockholders  and  the 
public  generally,  has  given  universal  satisfaction. 

Sanitarium. — A private  Asylum  on  College  Hill,  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  old  Ohio  Female  College,  for  the  treatment  of  insan- 
ity and  nervous  diseases ; chartered  iu  1873.  The  grounds  com- 
prise about  25  acres,  tastefully  laid  out,  with  walks  and  drives, 
flower  beds  and  shade  trees.  Musical  instruments  of  several 
kinds,  and  all  the  applianeesfor  quiet  indoor  and  outdoor  games 
are  provided  for  the  inmates,  who  are  received  upon  a scale  of 
charges  differing  according  to  the  apartments  engaged  and  the 
attention  required.  If  well  managed  the  Sanitarium  may  event- 
ually prove  of  great  benefit  to  numbers  afflicted  with  mental 
weakness  or  nervous  disorders. 

St.  Aloysius  Sodality  (for  boys).— Was  established  30years 
ago,  in  connection  with  St.  Xavier’s  College.  It  now  numbers 
about  250  members.  Another  society  of  the  same  name,  com- 
posed of  working  boys,  newsboys  and  bootblacks,  having  80 
members,  meets  at  St.  Xavier  school-house.  The  latter  society 
was  established  ten  years  ago. 

St.  Ann’s  Benevolent  Association. — An  association  of 
colored  men  belonging  to  the  New  Street  (St.  Ann’s  Church) 
congregation.  Has  been  established  about  15  years.  The  mem- 
bership is  about  100.  It  holds  semi-monthly  meetings. 

St.  Bernard. — A village  on  the  Carthage  Turnpike,  and  on 
the  northern  verge  of  Clifton,  about  six  miles  from  the  city. 
Has  a large  Catholic  Church,  and  is  the  site  of  the  extensive 
starch  manufactory  of  St.  Bernard,  owned  by  Andrew  Erken- 
breeker. 
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St.  Cecilia  Maennerchor,  The.— In  May,  18C7,  some  dis- 
agreement in  the  choir  of  St.  Mary’s  German  Catholic  Church, 
on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Clay  streets,  resulted  in  its  dis- 
ruption and  the  formation  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Maennerchor  by 
the  male  members.  These  were  twelve  in  number.  The  Society 
has  lately  admitted  lady  members,  taken  for  the  greater  part 
from  the  various  German  Catholic  choirs.  Its  execution  of  the 
higher  standard  of  mass  music,  in  particular,  is  excellent. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  Association.— A sodality  of  young  men 
connected  with  St.  Thomas  (Catholic)  Congregation.  It  was 
established  in  1871,  and  now  numbers  85  members. 

St.  Xavier  College — Was  established  October  17,  1831, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  E.  D.  Fenwick,  D.  IX,  the  first  Bishop  of  Cin- 
cinnati, under  the  name  of  the  “ Athenceum.”  In  the  year  1840 
it  was  given  over  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  J.  B.  Purcell, 
D.  D.,  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  have  con- 
ducted it  ever  since  under  the  title  first  mentioned.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  in  1842.  In 
1869  an  act  was  passed,  which  secures  to  the  Institution  a per- 
petual charter  and  all  the  privileges  usually  granted  to  univer- 
sities. The  course  of  study  embraces  the  Doctrines  and  Evi- 
dences of  the  Catholic  Religion,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics, 
Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mathematics, 
Rhetoric,  Composition,  Elocution,  History,  Geography;  Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic,  the  Latin,  Greek,  English,  German,  and 
French  Languages,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  The 
College  is  provided  with  suitable  Chemical  and  Philosophical 


parish  and  render  assistance.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  at  St. 
Xavier  school-house.  Established  in  1869.  There  are  at  present 
twelve  members. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  Orphan  Society — Connected  with  St. 
Xavier  Church,  holds  monthly  meetings  at  St.  Xavier  school 
house.  It  has  been  established  twenty  years,  and  now'  has  two 
hundred  members.  It  contributes  monthly  to  the  Catholic  Or- 
phan Asylums. 

St.  Xavier  Total  Abstinence  Society — Has  between  eighty 
and  ninety  members  belonging  to  St.  Xavier  Congregation,  on 
Sycamore  street.  The  Society  was  organized  in  May,  1877. 

St.  Joseph’s  College— 269  and  271  West  Eighth  street,  was 
founded  October  2d,  1871,  chartered  May  3d,  1873,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Priests  and  Brothers  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  It  is  situated  in  a most  elegant,  retired,  and  healthy 
part  of  the  city,  and  is  easy  of  access  from  the  various  street 
cars,  which  approach  it  on  every  side.  The  Scholastic  Year  con- 
sists of  but  one  session,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember, and  closing  about  the  end  of  June,  when  the  annual 
commencement  and  distribution  of  premiums  take  place.  Quar- 
terly examinations  of  all  classes  are  made  in  presence  of  the 
Faculty.  Pupils  of  all  denominations  are  received,  and,  while 
the  utmost  care  is  taken  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Catholic  parents,  there  is  no  interference  with  the 
children  of  those  of  different  belief. 

The  faculty  consists  of : Rev.  J.  O’Keefe,  C.  S.  C.,  President, 


ST.  XAVIER  CHURCH  AND  COLLEGE. 


apparatus,  and  possesses  a valuable  Museum,  containing  a 
large  collection  of  Mineralogical  and  Geological  specimens. 
The  Library  numbers  about  14,000  volumes.  The  scholastic 
year  consists  of  but  one  session,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday 
of  September,  and  closing  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June. 
All  who  complete  the  classical  course  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  They  can  afterwards  obtain  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  by  devoting  one  year  more  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  or  two  years  to  any  of  the  learned  professions. 
There  arc  9 scholastics,  11  lay  brothers  and  270  students 
The  Rev.  Thomas  O’Neil,  President ; Rev.  James  Boc\er,  S.  J., 
Vice-President  and  Prefect  of  Studies;  Rev.  J.  E.  Kennedy, 
Treasurer. 

St.  Xavier  Conference. — A relief  association  of  young 
men  belonging  to  St.  Xavier  Congregation,  to  visit  the  poor  of  the 


Professor  of  Physics;  Brother  Philomon,  C.  S.  C.,  Prefect  of 
Discipline;  Brother  Ireneus,  C.  S.  C.,  First  Commercial  Class, 
Professor  of  Book-keeping, Commercial  Law  and  History ; Brother 
Philomon,  C.  S.  C.,  Second  Commercial  Class  and  Vocal  Music; 
Mr.  Meehan,  Third  Commercial  Class  ; Brother  Hubert,  C.  S.  C., 
First  Grammar  Class ; Brother  Dominic.  C.  S.  C.,  Preparatory 
Department;  Mr.  Alvin  Kleimeyer,  Professor  of  Instrumental 
Music;  Mr.  L.  Schwebel,  Professor  of  Drawing;  Brother  Dom- 
inic, C.  S C.,  Librarian. 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital  (See  Hospitals). 

St.  Peter’s  Benevolent  Society. — Also  known  as  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  is  connected  with  the  Catholic  Cathedral  congre- 
gation. It  has  been  established  thirty  years,  and  numbers  300 
members.  Devoted  to  the  welfare  of  orphans,  and  makes  month- 
ly contributions  to  support  the  orphan  asylums. 
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Schools. — The  Public  School  system  of  Cincinnati  and  its 
management  have  long  been  regarded  as  models,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  children  is  in  attendance,  in  proportion  to  the  total  of 
school  age  between  the  ages  of  6 and  14,  than  in  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  Boston.  At 
the  Paris  Exposition,  of  the  five  grades  of  honor  allotted  to  this 
section,  the  exhibition  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  carried  oft’  the 
two  highest — a gold  and  silver  medal — and  received  encomiums 
from  all  to  whose  attention  it  was  brought.  The  University  of 
Cincinnati,  owing  to  its  partial  support  by  taxation  and  the  free 
education  given  to  resident  students  may  be  included  in  the  gen- 
eral system  of  the  education  of  the  city,  but  the  schools  resorted 
to  by  a great  majority  are  here  as  elsewhere,  the  District,  the  Inter- 
mediate and  the  High  Schools ; the  Normal  and  the  Night  Schools, 
and  the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  forming  together  the  comple- 
ment of  the  whole.  The 
Public  Library  is  also 
under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board.  There  are  now 
26  District  Schools  for 
white  and  6 for  colored 
pupils;  4 Intermediate  for 
white  and  2 for  colored  ; 2 
High  Schools  for  white  and 
1 for  colored.  There  are 
566  school-rooms  in  actual 
use,  affording  13  square 
feet  of  floor  and  190  cubic 
feet  of  space  to  each  pupil, 
the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
perty being  estimated  at 
$1,900,000.  There  are  498 
female  and  123  male  teach- 
ers employed.  In  the 
District  Schools  the  enrol- 
ment is  26,049 ; in  the  In- 
termediate, 4,993;  in  the 
High  Schools,  1,115 ; in  the 
Normal  School,  95,  and  in 
the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 

24 ; grand  total,  35,981 . 

The  District  Schools  are 
divided  into  five  grades, 
denominated  II,  G,  F,  E,  D, 
corresponding  with  first, 
second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  years;  the  Inter- 
mediate Schools  into  three 
grades,  C,  B and  A,  cor- 
responding to  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  years; 
the  High  Schools  into  four 
grades,  D,  C,  B and  A, 
corresponding  to  the  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
years  of  school  life.  The 
average  age  of  the  white 
pupils  of  the  District 
Schools  is8.5years;  in  the  Intermediate,  12.7  ; and  in  the  High 
Schools,  15.7;  the  average  of  the  colored  children  is  in  all 
cases,  singularly  enough,  still  higher.  The  average  cost  of 
tuition  per  pupil,  not  including  the  special  departments 
of  music,  penmanship  and  drawing,  was  in  the  year  ending 
31st  August,  1878,  as  follows:  District  Schools,  $13.33 ; Inter- 
mediate, $18.25;  High  Schools,  $35.27,  and  the  grand  total 
of  expense  in  this  branch,  $508.24.  Non-resident  children  pay  an 
annual  tuition  fee  of  $16.  During  the  same  period  736  males  and 
121  females  were  enrolled  in  the  Night  High,  and  2,262  males, 
and  707  females,  in  the  District  Schools;  the  average  age  of  the 
whites  was  16  years,  and  of  the  colored,  in  their  three  colored 
night  schools,  23  years.  According  to  the  census  of  school 
youth  taken  in  September,  1877,  the  estimated  number  of  chil- 


dren between  the  ages  of  6 and  14  years  was  52,575,  and  the  ac- 
tual number  between  those  ages  in  attendance  upon  the  Public 
Schools,  29,300;  the  estimated  number  at  Church  and  pri- 
vate schools  was  16,583;  the  estimated  number  at  charitable  and 
reformatory  institutions  is  500;  the  whole  number  at  school  be. 
tween  the  ages  of  6 and  14  years,  46,383,  leaving  6,192  as  the  num- 
ber not  in  attendance  between  these  ages.  There  are  126  teach- 
ers of  German  in  the  Public  Schools,  with  more  than  16,000  pu- 
pils studying  the  language.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  to 
the  General  Fund,  including  balance  on  hand  August  31,1877, 
were  $697,780.82,  and  the  balance  on  hand,  $4,926.18.  The  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  were  $699,587,  of  which  $41,894  were 
laid  out  for  new  buildings,  lots,  and  heating  fixtures.  The 
Hughes  High  School,  on  Fiftli  street,  opposite  Mound,  owes  its 
name  to  Thomas  Hughes,  who,  by  his  will,  dated  December, 

1826,  left  his  property  for 
a High  School,  which  was 
built  in  1853  at  a cost  of 
$23,375.  It  has  eleven 
rooms.  One  gold  and  one 
silver  Bay  medal  are  an- 
nually awarded.  This  Dis- 
trict embraces  that  part 
of  the  City  west  and  south 
of  a line  drawn  from  the 
Ohio  up  Central  Avenue  to 
Clarke  streeT,  and  then 
west  on  Clarke  street. 
The  Woodward  High 
School,  on  Franklin  street, 
between  Sycamore  and 
Broadway,  was  founded 
by  the  late  William  Wood- 
ward. It  was  begun  in 
1854  and  finished  in  1867-, 
at  a cost  of  $51,230.  This 
District  embraces  that 
part  of  the  City  east  of 
the  line  bounding  the 
Hughes  District.  Pupils 
are  admitted  into  both 
High  Schools  either  by 
promotion  from  the  Inter- 
mediate or  after  an  ex- 
amination. Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Schools, 
John  B.  Peasley;  Clerk, 
B.  O.  M.  De  Beck.  The 
Catholic  Schools  are  man- 
aged by  the  Parochial 
Priests,  and  large  numbers 
of  pupils  are  taught  gra- 
tuitously by  members  of 
the  different  Brotherhoods 
and  Sisterhoods. 

School  Board  (See 
Education). 

SCHOOL  OF  Design. — Drawing  from  the  antique,  painting  in 
oil  and  water  colors,  wood  carving,  and  designing  for  the  orna- 
mental and  industrial  trades  are  among  the  principal  branches 
taught.  (See  University  of  Cincinnati,  of  which  it  is  a depart- 
ment.) 

Sedamsville. — A station,  within  the  City,  in  the  21st  Ward, 
is  on  the  I.,  C.  & L.  and  C.  & C.  B.  B.,  VA  miles  from  the  City. 

Seminary  of  Mount  St.  Maey  (See  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Sem- 
inary). 

Sewerage  (See  Drainage). 

Sharon. — A pleasantly  situated  village  on  the  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati  & Indianapolis  Bailroad,  17  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati, with  about  750  inhabitants. 
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Shakonville. — A small  village  on  the  Lebanon  turnpike. 
Sharpsburg  (See  Norwood). 


THE  WOODWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Signal  Service  Bureau. — The  service  was  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  9th  of  February,  1870,  and  the 
first  systematized  synchronous  meteoric  reports  ever  made  in 
the  United  States  were  read  from  the  instruments  by  the  observ. 
ers  on  the  1st  of  November,  1870,  at  24  stations,  and  transmitted 
to  Washington.  The  stations  have  been  constantly  increased 
since,  and  now  number  203,  and  reports  are  also  received  regu- 
larly from  18  Canadian  stations,  and  3 from  the  West  Indies  and 
Bermudas.  The  Cincinnati  office,  at  Booms  A and  63,  Pike’s 
Opera  House  building,  was  opened  at  the  sapae  time.  An  obser- 
vation consists  of  the  reading  of  the  barometer,  corrected  for 
temperature  and  elevation  ; the  degree  of  temperature;  the  per 
centage  of  relative  humidity;  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
wind ; the  kind,  amount,  and  direction  of  movement  of  clouds; 
the  amount  of  rain,  snow,  sleet  or  hail  since  last  report,  and  the 
state  of  the  weather.  At  every  station  of  the  first  class,  seven 
observations  are  taken  daily,  four  of  which  are  taken  at  the 
same  moment  of  time,  namely,  at  7:35  A.  M.,  12  Noon,  4:35  and 
11  P.  M.,  Washington  time.  The  others  are  taken  at  7 A.  M.,  2 
P.  M.,  and  9 P.  M.,  local  time.  The  observations,  telegraphed  in 
cipher  to  the  chief  officer  at  Washington,  are  made  synchronously 
at  the  different  stationsat  the  exact  hours  of  7:35  A.  M.,  4:35  P.  M., 
and  11  P.  M.,  Washington  time,  and  by  a carefully  arranged 
system  of  telegraphic  operation,  copies  of  the  reports  thus  trans- 
mitted to  Washington,  or  a portion  of  them,  are  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  many  of  the  stations  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns. 
The  daily  bulletins  exhibit  the  height  of  the  barometer,  change 
in  the  last  eight  hours;  temperature,  with  change  during  the 
past  twenty-four  hours;  per  cent,  of  relative  humidity ; direc- 
tion of  wind,  and  velocity  in  miles  per  hour;  pressure  of  wind 
in  pounds  per  square  foot;  force  of  wind;  amount  of  cloudi- 
ness; amount  of  rain,  snow,  sleet,  or  hail  during  the  past  eight 
hours,  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  and,  in  addition,  the  morn- 
ing bulletn  shows  the  lowest  temperature  recorded  during  the 
night.  A river  bulletin  is  also  issued,  giving  the  depth  of  water, 
etc.,  in  the  different  great  rivers  of  the  interior.  A statement  of 
“indications”  is  prepared  at  the  ofiieeof  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
and  issued,  thrice  daily.  The  section  of  country  east  of 
he  Mississippi  is  divided  into  seventeen  “centers  of  distribu' 
sion,”  where  the  indications  received  from  Washington  at  1 


A.  M.  are  immediately  printed,  and  a copy  mailed  to  all  post- 
offices  which  can  be  reached  from  their  station  before  2 P.  M. 
on  the  day  of  issue.  The  Cincinnati  station  supplies  560  offices 
in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  In  addition  to  the  observations 
taken  at  each  station,  a journal  is  kept,  in  which  is  entered  all 
matters  of  interest  not  provided  for  in  the  various  forms,  such 
as  meteoric  and  auroral  displays,  earthquakes,  and  unusual  at- 
mospheric appearances  and  disturbances,  giving  in  each  case  the 
time  of  beginning  and  duration  of  each,  the  time  of  commence- 
ment and  ending  of  rain,  hail,  sleet,  snow,  etc.,  and  a detailed 
account  of  every  storm  that  passes  over  the  station.  The  officers 
now  on  duty  at  this  station  are : Nelson  Gorom,  in  charge ; James 
Berry,  Charles  N.  Mitchell,  assistants ; Wm.  M.  Edmondson, 
printer. 

Means,  etc.,  for  Cincinnati.  Latitude,  39°  6' ; Longitude,  84°  26'. 

Elevation  of  barometer  above  sea  level,  620.4. 


Average  temperature, 

55.8° 

Average  rainfall, 

40.7  inches 

“ Spring  “ 

54.2 

“ Spring  “ 

9.59  “ 

“ Summer  “ 

76.7 

“ Summer  “ 

13.56  ‘ 

“ Autumn  “ 

56.2 

“ Autumn  “ 

7.96  “ 

“ Winter  “ 

36.1 

“ Winter  “ 

9.54  “ 

“ Belative  Humidity,  64.5  per  cent. 


Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (See  Convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd). 

Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. — The  Cincinnati 
Society  is  a branch  of  the  Western  Society  working  in  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West,  as 
well  as  in  Cincinnati.  It  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  active 
existence.  During  these  three  years  it  has  caused  the  arrest  of 
thirty-two  offenders,  the  seizure  of  more  than  16,000  immoral 
circulars,  the  suppression  of  three  newspapers  published  in  the 
interest  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  lias  seized  and  broken  up  two 
manufactories  of  vile  instruments.  President  of  the  Branch,  C. 
H.  Gould ; Vice-Presidents,  II.  Thane  Miller,  H.  P.  Lloyd,  and  M. 
Loth ; Secretary,  II.  A.  Morrill. 

Society  of  Natural  History  (See  Natural  History). 

Sodality  of  the  Holy  Family. — Is  a confraternity  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Xavier’s  Church.  It  meets  every  Sunday. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Memorial  Association. — A benev- 
olent organization  of  old  soldiers  and  sailors  for  mutual  relief 
and  charity  to  strangers  of  their  class  in  wantof  relief.  Monthly 
meetings  are  held  at  Memorial  Hall,  corner  Court  and  Main 
streets.  It  began  existence  about  nine  years  ago,  and  at  one 
time  had  a thousand  members.  Such  a powerful  society  could 
not  long  remain  out  of  politics.  This  was  disastrous  to  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  Association,  and  the  membership  dwindled 
down  until  there  are  now  less  than  two  hundred  members.  Har- 
vey Randall,  Esq.,  is  now  President.  The  monthly  meetings  are 
enlivened  by  essays  and  personal  reminiscences  of  the  war.  As 
now  composed,  it  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  a purely 
social  organization. 

Sons  of  Temperance. — There  are  five  divisions  or  lodges  of 
Sons  of  Temperance,  besides  the  various  total  abstinence  soci- 
eties of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Good  Templars.  The  di- 
visions number  about  150  members  each.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the 
temperance  organizations;  the  first  division  having  been  insti- 
tuted in  Cincinnati,  in  1S36.  The  Divisions  are  subordinate  to 
the  Grand  Division  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  State  body  to 
the  National  Grand  Division  of  North  America. 

Southbeno  or  Traiitmans. — A small  village  on  the  I.  C.  & 
L.,  and  Cincinnati  & St.  Louis  Railroad ; 8 miles  from  Cincin- 
nati. 

South  Covington — A beautiful  suburb  of  Covington,  4 miles 
from  the  city,  with  1,200  inhabitants. 

Southside  (See  Riverside). 

Southern  Railroad.— On  the  4th  of  May  1869,  a bill  drafted 
by  t lie  Hon.  E.  A.  Ferguson  was  signed  by  the  Governor,  author- 
izing the  City  of  Cincinnati  to  take  a vote  of  the  electors  for  the 
issue  of  $10,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a railway  to  the  South. 
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The  election  was  held  on  the  26th  of  the  following  June,  and  the 
enterprise  sanctioned  by  15,435  votes  against  1,500.  On  the  30th 
of  June  the  Superior  Court,  on  motion  of  the  City  Solicitor,  ap- 
pointed, in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
five  trustees,  viz.:  Richard  M.  Bishop,  Miles  Greenwood,  Philip 
Heidelbach,  Edward  A.  Ferguson,  and  William  Hooper.  On  the 
20th  of  January,  1870,  a bill  was  passed  by  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature, and  on  the  19th  December  a further  supplementary  act 
providing  for  the  extension  of  the  railway  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  allowing  the  trustees  until  the  1st  of  April,  1884,  for 
the  completion  of  the  road.  In  March,  1870,  a bill  granting  sim- 
ilar privileges  was  defeated  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  a sec- 
ond bill  met  with  the  same  fate  in  1871,  but  a third,  drawn  with 
the  same  object,  passed  the  House  in  January,  1872,  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  1873,  and  became  a law.  Several  supplementary  acts 
were  afterwards  passed  in  Kentucky  relieving  the  road  of  cer- 
tain onerous  conditions  imposed  upon  it  by  the  original  act. 
On  the  17th  of  December,  1872,  Congress  passed  the  Ohio  River 
Bridge  Act,  completing  all  the  legislation  necessary  for  the 
right  of  way  from  Cincinnati  South.  On  the  25th  of  March, 
1870,  the  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a supplementary  act  author- 
izing the  City  Council  to  advance  the  trustees  $50,000  to  be  re- 
funded from  the  proceeds  of  the  first  bonds  sold.  On  the  13th 
of  April,  1873,  what  is  known  as  the  Wright  Bill,  was  passed. 
Its  main  features  were  a clearer  definition  of  the  rights  of  the 
holders  of  the  bonds,  as  to  mortgage  on  the  road  ; granting  to  the 
trustees  the  power  to  make  the  bonds  payable,  principal  and  in- 
terest, in  gold  or  lawful  money  ; giving  them  the  power  to  use 
or  occupy  any  street,  alley,  space  or  ground  in  the  city,  and  also 
granting  them  the  power  to  contract  for  completing  and  leasing 
the  whole  line.  The  first  vote  of  $10,000,000  having  been  found 
insufficient,  the  Ohio  Legislature  passed,  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1876,  a supplementary  act  permitting  the  trustees  to  issue 
$6,000,000  more  bonds,  provided  the  electors  authorized  it.  An 
election  was  held  on  the  14th  of  March,  1876,  at  which  21,701 
votes  were  cast  for  the  issue  of  the  additional  bonds,  and  9,013 
against  it.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1876,  the  Common  Carrier  Act 
was  passed,  providing  for  the  formation  of  a company  to  run  the 
railroad ; and  in  April,  1877,  another  bill  empowered  the  trustees 
to  contract  for  completing  and  leasing  the  whole  line.  On  the 
13th  of  April,  1878,  another  supplementary  act  was  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  authorizing  a vote  for  a further  issue  of 
$2,000,000  bonds  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  terminal  facil- 
ities, and  prohibiting  the  trustees  from  occupying  any  additional 
City  property  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
On  the  3d  of  May,  1878,  the  proposal  to  issue  the  bonds  was  de- 
feated by  a vote  of  11,456  against,  and  11,237  for  it.  By  virtue  of 
another  act,  however,  passed  on  the  loth  of  May,  1878,  a special 
election  was  held  on  the  18th  of  August,  following,  at  which  the 
issue  of  the  $2,000,000  additional  was  authorized  by  a vote  of 
16,224  against  10,425.  The  bonds  were  eventually  conditionally 
awarded  to  R.  G.  Huston  & Co.,  as  the  lowest  bidders.  The 
same  act  required  the  trustees  to  advertise  for  proposals  to  finish 
the  road  to  a junction  with  any  railroad  of  the  same  guage  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  terminus  of  the  line.  The  whole  right  of  way 
now  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  grade  on  McLean  avenue,  in 
Cincinnati,  to  Boyce  Station,  within  five  miles  east  of  Chat- 
tanooga; the  total  cost  of  its  acquisition  was  $697,175,  but  this 
does  not  include  about  twenty-three  miles  of  the  Sin  ton  Road, 
adopted  at  an  outlay  of  $300,000,  or  $14,100  estimated  for  the 
right  from  Boyce  Station  to  Chattanooga.  The  bonds  outstand- 
ing on  the  1st  January,  1879,  were: — 

$700,000  Currency,  7 per  cent.,  dated  July  1,  1872. 

9.300.000  “ 7 3-10  “ “ July  1,  1872. 

2.800.000  “ 7 3-10  “ “ May  1,  1876. 

3.200.000  Gold  6 “ “ May  1,  1876. 


Total,  $16,000,000 

Of  the  last  $2,000,000  bonds  voted,  $1,000,000  have  been  issued 
and  bids  for  the  remaining  $1,000,000  received.  The  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  road  from  all  sources  to  December,  1878,  were 


$16,600,030,  and  the  disbursements  $16,575,759.  On  the  19tli  of 
May,  1S79,  the  Board  of  Trustees  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company,  by  which  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  licensed  to  operate  that  portion  of  the  road  then  en- 
tirely completed  between  Cincinnati  and  Somerset,  the  trustees 
to  keep  up  the  road-bed  and  provide  such  temporary  depots, 
platforms,  engine-houses,  etc.,  as  might  be  necessary,  and  the 
company  to  furnish  and  keep  in  order  sufficient  locomotives  and 
other  rolling  stock  to  do  the  business  of  the  road.  The  appoint- 
ments of  the  General  Manager  and  Purchasing  Agent  of  the 
company  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Provisions  were  made  in  the  agreement  for  terminating  the 
license  for  banking  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company,  and  for 
payment  of  the  current  working  expenses  and  charges.  The 
trustees  also  agreed  to  pay  the  company  from  the  gross  receipts 
at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  paid  up  cash  capital, 
the  amount  of  said  capital  not  to  be  increased  beyond  the  sum 
of  $300,000,  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees;  the  company 
binding  itself  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  not  exceeding 
$1,000,000,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway,  the  business  of  the  road  should  require  it. 
The  balance  of  said  earnings  shall  be  paid  to  said  trustees 
monthly,  within  the  first  twenty  days  of  each  month,  to  fulfill 
their  obligation  under  this  agreement  and  as  for  rent.  The  road 
is  still  worked  under  this  agreement.  The  present  Board  of 
Trustees  is  composed  of  Miles  Greenwood,  President ; R.  M. 
Bishop,  E.  A.  Ferguson,  H.  Mack,  A.  H.  Bugher.  The  officers  of 
the  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company  are: — President  and  General 
Manager,  W.  H.  Clement ; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H.  H. 
Tatem;  Superintendent,  S.  Woodward;  Auditor,  R.  S.  Pome- 
roy; Cashier,  E.  L.  Loweree. 

Southern  Railroad  Bridge  (See  Bridges). 

Springdale.— A small  village  on  the  Carthage,  Springfield 
and  Hamilton  turnpike,  with  a convenient  railroad  connection 
at  Glendale.  Fifteen  miles  frem  Cincinnati. 

Spring  Garden. — A small  village  near  the  Lick  Run  turn- 
pike and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad ; about 
2)4  miles  from  the  Post-office. 

Spring  Grove  (See  Winton  Place). 

Spring  Grove  Avenue  (See  Avenue). 

Spring  Grove  Cemetery  (See  Cemeteries). 

Steamboats  (See  Mail  Boats  and  Packet  Lines). 

Stock  Yards  (See  United  Railroads  Stock  Yard  Company). 

Stone-Cutters’  Union. — A protective  association  of  stone- 
cutters, engaged  in  the  freestone  branch  of  the  business.  There 
are  about  sixty  members.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  at  No.  375 
Central  Avenue. 

Stone-Masons’  Society. — A mutual  relief  association  of  stone- 
masons and  stone-cutters,  having  a membership  of  about  150. 
Weekly  sick  benefits  of  $5  are  paid.  Annual  subscription,  $6- 
The  Society  meets  every  two  weeks  at  Arbeiter  Hall,  No.  474 
Walnut  street. 

Stone-Masons’  Union. — A protective  society  of  German  stone- 
masons, the  object  being  to  regulate  work  and  sustain  prices. 
There  are  about  a hundred  members.  Annual  dues,  $3.  Monthly 
meetings  are  held  at  Arbeiter  Hall,  474  Walnut  street. 

Street  Railroads.— No  business  interest  has  made  more  rapid 
strides  to  gigantic  proportions  during  the  past  twenty  years  than 
the  street  railroads.  From  a small  beginning  in  1856,  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment,  it  has  so  grown  that  many  millions  of 
capital  are  now  employed  and  steady  work  given  to  over  fifteen 
hundred  men.  The  largest  corporation  is  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
solidated Street  Railroad  Company,  which  manages  7 lines. 
There  are  14  other  lines  within  the  City  limits. 

Baymiller  and  Sixth  Street  Line. — Cars  start  from  Harrison 
Avenue,  opp.  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  thence  South  on  McLean 
Avenue  to  Western  Avenue,  East  on  Liberty  to  Baymiller,  South 
on  Baymiller  to  Sixth,  East  on  Sixth  to  Elm,  South  on  Elm  to 
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Fifth,  East  on  Fifth  to  Lock  Street,  South  on  Lock  to  Third 
street,  West  on  Third  to  Lawrence  street,  North  on  Lawrence 
to  Fourth,  West  on  Fourth  to  Elm,  North  on  Elm  to  Sixth  street, 
returning  by  the  same  route  to  place  of  beginning. 

Central  Avenue  & John  Street  Line.- — Cars  start  from  the  inter- 
section of  Fourth  andMain  streets,  thence  West  on  Fourth  to 
John,  North  on  John  toFindlay;  West  on  Findlay  to  Baymiller, 
North  on  Baymiller  to  Bank  street,  West  on  Bank  street  to  Pat- 
terson,North  on  Patterson  to  Harrison  Pike,  thence  East  on  Harri- 
son Pike  toColerainPike,  thence  (returning) on  Central  Avenue 
to  Fifth  street,  Easton  Fifth  to  Main,  South  on  Main  to  Fourth 
street. 

Cincinnati  & Clifton  Street  Railroad. — Cars  start  from  the  Belle- 
vue House  North  to  Ohio  Avenue,  thence  North  to  Calhoun, 
East  on  Calhoun  to  Vine,  North  on  Vine  to  Hammond,  North  on 
Carthage  Pike  to  Zoological  Garden,  Burnet  Woods  and  Clifton, 
returning  by  the  same  route. 

Cincinnati  & Newport — via  Short  Line  Railroad  Bridge. — Cars 
start  from  the  Fountain,  East  on  Fifth  to  Broadway,  South  on 
Broadway  to  Pearl, East  on  Pearl  to  the  Bridge,  and  thence  to 
Newport.  Returning  by  the  same  Route  to  Fourth  street,  thence 
West  on  Fourth  tq  Walnut,  and  North  on  Walnut  to  Fifth. 

Columbia  & Cincinnati  Street  Railroad. — Office,  14  West 
Third  Street.  Commences  at  the  termination  of  Route  7 at 
Sportsman’s  Hall;  thence  to  East  End  of  Columbia,  commences 
with  branch  from  Delta  Station  on  L.  M.  R.  R.  to  Cincinnati 
Observatory,  Mt.  Lookout,  East  Walnut  Hills.  Steam  dummies 
are  used  on  these  routes. 

Covington  <fc  Cincinnati  Green  Line. — Cars  start  at  Fifth  and 
Vine,  south  on  Vine  to  the  bridge,  to  Scott  and  Fourth  streets, 
Covington,  returning  by  the  same  route  to  the  bridge. 

Covington  & Cincinnati  Street  Railroad — via  Lewisburg  Line. — 
Cars  start  from  Fifth  and  Vine  streets,  thence  on  Vine  to  bridge, 
thence  across  the  bridge  to  Fourth  and  Scott  streets,  thence 
west  on  Fourth  to  Main,  South  on  Main  to  Pike,  East  on  Pike  to 
Scott,  returning  by  the  same  route  to  the  bridge. 

Covington  Street  Railway.— This  line  in  common  with  all  the 
others  crossing  the  Suspension  Bridge  to  Covington  and  New- 
port, use  the  track  of.  Route  No.  9 between  Fifth  street  and  the 
north  end  of  the  Suspension  Bridge.  The  starting  point  in  Cin- 
cinnati is  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Vine.  After  crossing  the 
bridge  the  cars  proceed  in  Covington  to  Second  street,  on  Sec- 
ond to  Scott,  on  Scott  to  Third,  on  Third  to  Madison,  South  to 
Eighteenth.  Return  to  bridge,  and  across  the  bridge  to  Cincin. 
nati,  North  on  Walnut  to  Fifth,  West  on  Fifth  to  Vine. 

Cumminsville  & Spring  Grove  Railroad. — Offices,  Gate  No.  lt 
Spring  Grove  Avenue,  and  at  Cumminsville.  Cars  leave  the 
corner  of  Harrison  and  Spring  Grove  Avenues  every  ten 
minutes,  running  on  Spring  Grove  Avenue  to  Cumminsville 
and  Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  Returning  to  same  route.  Fare 
to  Cumminsville,  10c.;  to  Spring  Grove,  15c.  Cars  start  at  6 A. 
M. ; connect  with  the  Baymiller  and  Sixth,  John  Street  and 
Freeman  Street  lines. 

Eighth  Street  Line. — Cars  start  from  Office,  foot  of  Price’s  Incline 
Plane,  go  East  on  Eighth  street  to  Central  Avenue,  South  on  Cen- 
tral Avenue  to  Fourth  street,  East  on  Fourth  street  to  Main 
street,  North  on  Main  to  Sixth  street,  West  on  Sixth  to  Elm 
street,  North  on  Elm  to  Eighth,  and  return  by  same  route  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

Eden  Park,  Walnut  Ilills  <&  Avondale  Street  Railroad.  Company. 
— Commencing  at  the  head  of  the  Mount  Adams  Incline,  thence 
Northwardly  over  a trestle  bridge  into  Eden  Park,  thence  through 
Eden  Park  to  Grand  Street,  thence  to  Gilbert  Avenne  to  Curtis 
street,  East  on  Curtis  to  Kemper  Lane,  North  on  Kemper  Lane 
to  McMillan,  East  on  McMillan  to  Park  Avenue,  North  of  Park 
Avenue  to  the  North  end  of  same,  and  return  by  same  route 
to  place  of  beginning. 

East  and  West  EndLincs. — Comprising  Routes  5 and  7.  Route  No. 
7 commences  at  Sportsman’s  Hall  in  Pendleton,  thence  West 
along  East  Front  street  to  Washington,  where  Route  No.  5 com- 


mences ; thence  along  Third  street  to  Martin  street,  Martin  to 
East  Pearl  street,  East  Pearl  to  Broadway,  Broadway  to  Fourth, 
Fourth  to  Elm,  Elm  to  McMickenAvenue  ; thence  returning  on 
Elm  street  to  Fifth  street,  Fifth  street  to  Broadway,  Broadway 
to  Pearl,  Pearl  to  East  Front  street,  East  Front  street  to  Wash 
ington  street,  the  termination  of  Route  No.  5 ; thence  on  East 
Front  street  to  Sportsman’s  Hall. 

Mount  Auburn  Incline  Plane  Railroad. — Cars  start  from  the 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Main  streets ; thence  North  on  Main 
street  to  Mulberry  street,  thence  by  Incline  Plane  to  Locust  and 
Saunders  streets,  thence  East  on  Saunders  to  Auburn  street, 
thence  North  on  Auburn  street  to  Corryville,  to  the  gate  of  the 
Zoological  Garden ; return  by  the  same  route  to  Court,  thence 
West  to  Walnut,  South  to  Fifth,  and  East  to  Main  street. 

Newport,  Covington  & Cincinnati  Railroad. — From  Fifth  and 
Vine,  South  on  Vine  to  Front,  East  on  Front  to  Suspension 
Bridge,  across  the  Suspension  Bridge  to  Second  street,  West  to 
Scott;  South  on  Scott  to  Fourth,  East  on  Fourth  across  Licking 
to  Hubbard  street,  South  on  Hubbard  to  Mad  ison,  East  on  Madi- 
son to  York,  South  on  York  to  Williamson,  E ast  on  Williamson 
to  East  Row ; return  by  same  route. 

Riverside  and  Sedamsville. — Cars  start  from  office,  foot  of  Price’s 
Incline  Plane,  5.25  A.  M.,  and  every  eighteen  minutes  thereafter 
during  the  day.  The  car  leaving  Sedamsville  at  10.20  P.M., 
connects  with  the  last  car  for  the  city.  The  car  leaving  Sixth 
and  Vine  Streets  at  10.15  P.  M.,  connects  with  the  last  car  for 
Sedamsville  and  Riverside. 

Route  No.  9. — Cars  start  from  the  North  End  of  Suspen  - 
sion  Bridge,  thence  East  on  Fourth  to  Walnut  street,  North  on 
Walnut  to  Fifth,  West  on  Fifth  to  Vine,  North  on  Vine  to 
McMicken  Avenue,  West  on  McMicken  Avenue  and  Central 
Avenue  to  Fairmount;  returning  by  the  same  route  to  the  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Vine,  thence  to  the  Suspension  Bridge  by  way  of 
Vine  street.  Transfer  checks  are  given  on  this  Line,  and  a 
change  of  cars  occurs  at  Mohawk  Bridge  and  at  Fifth  and  Vine. 
The  offices  of  the  Consolidated  Company  are  at  the  Northeast 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Walnut  Streets. 

Scott  Street  Line. — Leaves  Fountain  Square,  South  on  Vine  to 
bridge,  thence  across  the  bridge  to  Fourth  and  Scott,  thence 
South  on  Scott  to  Sixteenth,  thence  West  on  Sixteenth  to  Madi- 
son, returning  by  same  route. 

Seventh  and  Ninth  Street  Line. — Cars  start  from  the  Corner  of 
Fourth  and  Vine  streets,  thence  North  on  Vine  to  Seventh  street, 
West  on  Seventh  to  Freeman,  North  on  Freeman  to  Bank,  West 
on  Bank  to  Coleman,  North  on  Coleman  to  Central  Avenue,  East 
on  Central  Avenue  to  Freeman  ; thence,  returning  South  on  Free- 
man to  York,  East  on  York  to  Linn,  South  on  Linn  to  Ninth 
street,  East  on  Ninth  to  Walnut,  South  on  Walnut  to  Fourth, 
West  on  Fourth  to  Vine  street. 

Third  and  Fourth  Street  Line. — Cars  start  from  the  Corner  of 
Third  and  Lawrence  streets,  thence  North  on  Lawrence  to  Fourth, 
West  on  Fourth  to  Smith,  North  on  Smith  to  Fifth,  West  on  Fifth 
to  Freeman,  North  on  Freeman  to  Sixth,  West  on  Sixth  to  Mill- 
creek  Bridge,  thence  (returning)  East  on  Sixth  to  Freeman,  South 
on  Freeman  to  Fifth,  East  on  Fifth  to  Wood,  South  on  Wood  to 
Third,  East  on  Third  to  Lawrence. 

WTalnut  Hills  Street  Railroad. — Cars  start  from  Fourth  and 
Walnut  streets,  thence  on  Walnut  to  Fifth,  on  Fifth  to  Broadway, 
on  Broadway  to  Hunt  Street,  on  Hunt  Street  to  Gilbert  Avenue, 
on  Gilbert  Avenue  to  East  Walnut  Hills,  returning  by  the  same 
route  to  place  of  beginning. 

Studios  (See  Artists). 

Superior  Court  (See  Courts  of  Law). 

Supreme  Court  (See  Courts  of  Law). 

Suburbs  (For  principal  Suburbs,  See  Avondale,  Clifton,  Col- 
lege Hill,  East  Walnut  Hills,  Glendale,  Mount  Auburn,  Norwood, 
Price’s  Ilill,  Walnut  Hills,  and  Woodburn). 

Suburban  Railroads  (See  Narrow  Gauge  Suburban  Rail- 
roads). 

Sunday  School  Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. — The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  the  cause  of 
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Sabbath  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  to  engage  in  such  other  spheres  of  Christian  labor 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Managers  may  have  claims 
upon  its  charity.  It  was  incorporated  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
State  of  New  York  on  the  11th  of  April,  1874,  and  its  member- 
ship extends  over  the  whole  Union.  The  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  corporation  is  vested  in  a Board  of  Managers,  com- 
posed of  thirty-two  laymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  thirty-two  traveling  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of  said  Church  at 
its  quadrennial  sessions,  and  of  the  Bishops  of  said  Church,  who 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.  The  payment  of  $1  an- 
nually shall  constitute  a member  of  this  Society;  the  payment  of 
$10,  or  more,  at  any  one  time,  shall  constitute  a member  for  life; 
and  the  payment  of  $50,  at  one  time,  a director  for  life.  Each 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall  be 
entitled  to  elect  a Vice-President.  Regular  meetings  are  held 
on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  March,  June,  September,  and  De- 
cember. The  average  number  of  Sabbath  School  scholars  each 
year  for  the  11  years  from  1868  to  1878,  inclusive,  was  1,328,019. 
The  average  increase  of  scholars  during  the  same  time  was 
38,892,  and  the  average  increase  of  Church  members,  47,270. 


Walnut  street.  Weekly  sick  benefits,  $5.  Annual  dues,  $6. 
Total  membership,  about  500. 

Tanner’s  Association. — A social  and  benevolent  organiza- 
tion of  German  tanners  and  curriers,  which  meets  semi-monthly 
at  Arbeiter  Hall;  there  are  about  30  members.  It  is  similar  in 
character  to  the  numerous  other  benevolent  associations  so  pre- 
valent among  the  Germans. 

Trautmans  (See  South  Bend). 

Teachers’  Association. — Holds  monthly  meetings  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  in  the  library 
building.  There  are  several  branches,  viz.  the  Principals’  Asso- 
ciation, the  German  First  Assistants’  Association,  and  the  Lady 
Teachers’  Association.  The  Principals’  Association  meets  at  the 
call  of  the  Superintendent  for  instructions.  The  general  asso- 
ciation discusses  topics  connected  with  teaching,  and  partakes 
of  a social  character. 

Telegraph  Companies  (See  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  City 
and  Suburban  and  Western  Union  Telegraph). 

Telephone  Exchange  (See  City  and  Suburban  Telegraph 
Company). 

Theaters. — Pike’s  Opera  House,  on  Fourth  street  between 


The  average  number  of  conversions  was  28,370  more  than  the  av- 
erage increase  of  scholars,  and  19,992  more  than  the  average  in- 
crease of  Church  members.  President,  Bishop  Scott;  Committee 
on  Finance  and  Applications  for  Aid  at  Cincinnati,  Rev.  F.  S. 
Hoyt,  D.D.,  H.  Licbhart,  D.D.,  S.  W.  Williams,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Walden,  D.D.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Symmes  Station— Formerly  called  Polktown,  is  a small  vil- 
lage on  the  Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railroad,  22  miles  from  the 
City.  Adjoins  Branch  Hill,  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad.  The 
Little  Miami  river  flows  between  the  two  places,  and  they  are 
connected  with  a handsome  suspension  bridge.  The  scenery  in 
this  vicinity  is  very  charming.  Population,  about  250. 

Tailors’  Union. — A protective  union  of  tailors,  mostly 
German,  which  meets  at  Workingmen’s  Hall,  No.  474  Walnut 
street.  The  membership  is  very  fluctuating,  sometimes  being 
as  high  as  three  hundred,  and  at  others  as  low  as  fifty. 

Tailors’  Relief  Union.— A large  association  of  German 
tailors  and  seamstresses,  for  mutual  relief,  of  which  there  are 
several  branches,  meeting  in  Workingmen’s  Hall,  No.  474 


Vine  and  Walnut,  is  on  the  same  site  where  the  first  opera  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  night  of  March  22,  1866.  The 
building,  externally  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  is  in  its  arrange- 
ment and  decoration  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  thea- 
tres in  the  United  States.  The  stage  is  45  feet  deep,  and  72  feet 
wide.  The  proscenium  is  remarkable  for  its  wealth  of  architec- 
tural beauty  and  delicacy  of  finish.  The  whole  house  is  elabor- 
ately frescoed.  Marbling  is  used  about  the  coves,  the  ceiling 
and  paneling,  large  and  small  everywhere,  and  in  the  magnifi- 
cent proscenium  with  wonderful  effect.  In  tire  cove  ceilings  are 
six  tinted  medallion  cupids,  each  in  a different  attitude,  and 
each  holding  a musical  instrument.  These  are  separated  by 
panels,  in  which  are  drawn,  in  chiaroscuro,  a harp  resting  upon 
the  backs  of  two  mythological  winged  animals,  whose  bodies  are 
leonine  and  faces  feminine.  Over  the  centre  of  the  balcony, 
and  in  front  of  the  gallery,  is  a beautiful  painting  of  two  female 
figures,  representing  music  and  poetry.  The  most  gorgeous 
display  of  design  and  coloring  is,  however,  in  the  field  around 
the  central  ventilating  rosette.  Circled  round  this,  and  with 
the  feet  converging  to  this  centre,  are  eight  colored  symbolical 


tike’s  opera-house,  and  fourth  street,  looking  east. 
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figures.  On  the  east,  next  to  the  stage,  in  a six-sided  frame  of 
gold,  is  a picture  of  tragedy,  in  dark  purple  drapery,  pointing  a 
dagger  held  in  one  hand  to  a mask  in  the  other.  On  her  right 
is  comedy  in  her  gay  robes , on  her  left,  music  in  comely  gar- 
ments. On  the  right  of  the  field  is  poetry,  and  on  the  left  agri- 
culture. On  the  west,  and  next  the  galleries,  is  sculpture;  to 
her  right,  in  a golden  oval  frame,  painting.  On  the  left  of  sculp- 
ture in  another  oval,  architecture.  All  these  figures  are  in  plane 
fields  of  pure  cobalt  blue.  Those  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
field  are  in  oval  frames;  those  at  the  sides  in  six-sided  frames; 
and  between  these  the  panels  take  a variety  of  pleasing  shapes. 
To  unite  this  central  field  to  the  coves  of  the  ceiling,  a series  of 
panels,  patterns  and  medallion  figures  are  used.  The  medallions 
are  not  tinted.  They  represent  the  heads  of  Shakespeare,  Ho- 
mer, Bellini,  Verdi,  Meyerbeer,  Paganini,  Donizetti,  and  Mozart. 
A Phoenix  surmounts  a shield  on  the  double  pilaster,  which  is  also 
the  key  of  the  proscenium  arch;  on  either  side  are  statues  of 
cupids,  and  beneath  their  feet  hang  golden  festoons  of  roses 
Below  the  Phoenix,  and  on  the  shield,  is  a medallion  of  pure  ver- 
milion, beneath  a scroll  with  an  emerald  set  in  its  centre.  On 
this  vermilion,  in  a monogram  of  gold,  are  the  initials  S.  N.  P., 
the  builder.  The  house  can  seat  about  2,000  people  comfortably. 
When  Miss  Christine  Nilsson  first  appeared  in  opera  in  Cincin- 
nati, an  audience  of  over  3,300  was  assembled  at  Pike’s. 

Grand  Opera-House,  on  Vine  street,  corner  of  Longworth 
street,  is  the  old  Mozart  Hall,  remodeled  and  fitted  up  as  a hand- 
some theater.  The  auditorium  is  on  the  ground-floor.  The  house 
is  divided  into  parquette,  circle,  balcony,  and  gallery, aiullias  six 
proscenium  boxes.  The  stage  is  large,  and  of  excellent  propor- 
tions. Nearly  2,000  persons  can  be  seated  comfortably.  The 
house  is  devoted  to  opera  and  the  drama,  both  tragic  and  comic. 

Robinson’s  Opera-House,  oil  Ninth  street,  corner  of  Plum,  was 
erected  in  1872,  by  John  Robinson,  the  celebrated  circus  mana- 
ger. The  situation  of  the  house  is  in  a beautiful  and  central  part  of 
the  city.  The  auditorium  is  on  the  ground-floor.  An  extensive 
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cellarage,  expressly  fitted  up  for  wintering  the  animals  of  the 
circus,  extends  under  the  whole  building.  The  house  is  divided 
into  parquette,  circle,  balcony,  and  gallery.  The  theatre  is  well 
adapted  both  to  opera  and  the  drama,  and  Sunday  morning 
church  services  are  frequently  held  within  its  walls. 


The  Rational  Theater— On  Sycamore  street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth,  has  seen  its  best  days,  and  is  now  used  almost  ex 
clusivelv  for  variety  shows  and  other  cheap  entertainments.  In 
consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  City,  it  is  now  remote 
from  the  center,  and  not  easily  accessible  by  the  great  numbers 

of  theater  goers. 
In  its  palmy  days 
it  presented  on 
many  occasions  as 
fine  assemblies  as 
any  of  the  more 
modern  houses. 
Until  8 years  ago, 
all  the  great  ac- 
tors and  actresses 
of  fame  who  visit- 
ed Cincinnati  per- 
formed at  the 
National.  T h e 
interior  of  the 
house  is  c o m- 
modious  and  ele- 
gant. Its  audi- 
torium is  on  the 
ground-floor,  the 
stage  being  consi- 
dered one  of  the 
finest  in  the 
country,  particu- 
larly for  spec- 
tacular entertain- 
ments. Nearly 
2,500  people  can  be  seated  within  its  walls.  It  is  divided  into 
parquette,  circle,  family  circle  and  gallery.  The  last  star  per- 
formance enrertainment  given  at  the  National  was  in  1871,  under 
the  management  of  B.  Macauley,  when  Edwin  Booth  appeared 
in  Shakespearean  drama. 

The  Htudt  Theater,  on  Walnut  street,  between  Allison  and  Mary, 
is  the  great  German  theater  of  the  City.  It  seats  about  1,800 
people,  and  is  divided  into  parquette,  dress  circle  and  gallery. 
During  the  season,  German  drama  is  given  with  very  general  ex- 
cellence. Concerts  and  other  exhibitions  are  also  given  at  this 
theater. 

Ilcuek’s  New  Opera  House,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Vine 
and  Thirteenth  streets,  was  originally  intended  for  variety  shows, 
but  the  regular  drama  is  now  performed  as  well  as  lighter  enter- 
tainments. 

Theological  Seminaries  (See  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  and  St.  Xavier  College). 

Topography  of  Cincinnati. — The  commercial  capital  of 
Oiiio  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  which  gives  name 
to  the  State,  and  separates  it  from  Western  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. It  stands  in  lat,  39°  6'  30"  N.,  and  in  long.  84°  20' W. ; 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  five 
hundred  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  stream  and  thc>Miss- 
issippi. 

The  site  of  the  City  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  commerce,  com- 
fort and  health.  It  lies  on  a natural  plateau,  through  which  the 
Ohio  passes  from  the  southeast  to  the  southwest.  This  plain  is 
nearly  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  bisected  by  the 
river  into  nearly  equal  parts.  On  the  north  half  is  Cincinnati, 
and  on  the  south  are  Covington  and  Newport,  separated  by  the 
Licking  River.  This  great  plain  is  entirely  surrounded  by  hills 
three  hundred  feet  in  height,  forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
natural  amphitheaters  to  be  found  anywhere  on  this  continent, 
from  whose  hill-tops  may  be  seen  the  splendid  panorama  of  the 
cities  below,  with  the  winding  Ohio,  its  steamers  and  barges,  and 
incessant  movement  along  its  shores. 

bo  other  large  city  in  ihe  United  States  affords  such  a variety 
of  position  and  scenery.  Its  site  is  one  which  a painter  would 
have  chosen  for  its  beauty,  and  a shrewd  mechanic  for  the  ut- 
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most  facilities  of  building,  of  water,  and  of  drainage.  On  this 
site  is  built  one  of  the  most  populous  and  prosperous  cities  of 
America,  concentrating  in  itself  the  productions  of  a great  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  manufacturing  the  raw  materials  of  mines 
and  forests,  to  be  again  distributed,  not  only  through  the  inte- 
rior, but  to  the  remotest  countries  of  the  globe. 

The  City  was  laid  out  by  immigrants  from  New  Jersey,  under 
the  patent  of  John  Cleves  Synnnes,  to  what  is  called  the  Miami 
country.  The  town  was  first  surveyed  and  plotted  by  Col.  Lud- 
low, and  its  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  with  rectang- 
ular streets  inclosing  blocks  of  convenient  size.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a City  in  1814.  The  plateau  on  which  it  is  built  is  com- 
posed of  two  terraces,  which  are  elevated  respectively  fifty  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Fort 
Washington,  which  was  the  original  nucleus  of  the  buildings, 
stood  on  the  east  side,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking 
River.  The  village  of  Cincinnati  was  mainly  built  below  the 
fort,  and  on  the  river  bank,  and  though  founded  in  1788,  yet 
in  1800  it  was  composed  of  but  a few  frame  and  log  houses,  with 
a population  of  only  750  inabitants.  Such  was  the  Cincinnati 
of  seventy -five  years  ago ; a small,  struggling,  unpromising  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  amid  an  uncultivated  wilderness. 

Trade,  Commerce  and  Manufactures. — According  to  the 
latest  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  total  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Cincinnati  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1878,  was  5,183;  the  cash  capital  invested, $57,868,592;  the 
value  of  real  estate  occupied,  $47,464,792  ; the  number  of  hands 
employed,  64,709,  and  the  value  of  production,  $135,123,768.  A 
classified  and  comparative  statement  prepared  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  value  of  products  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  Cincinnati,  for  the  year  1877,  shows  the  following  re- 
sults : 

Iron,  . $13,288,749 

Other  Metals 4,491,030 

Wood 13,867,604 

Leather, 7,352,039 

Food 23,710,093 

Soap,  Candles  and  Oil 8,293,930 

Clothing,  12,259,010 

Liquors, 23,617,711 

Cotton,  Wool,  Hemp,  etc., 1,572,532 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  etc., 4,125,648 

Stone  and  Earth, 3,194,815 

Carriages,  Cars,  etc., 2,354,C64 

Paper 2,140,402 

Book  Binding  and  Blank  Books, 642,700 

Printing  and  Publishing, 4,957,426 

Tobacco,  . . . 4,215,724 

Fine  Arts, 520,180 

Miscellaneous 4,520,111 

Total $135,123,768 

The  aggregate  approximate  value  of  imports  into  Cincinnati  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  31st  of  August,  1878,  was  $223,237,157, 
and  of  exports  $186,209,646.  For  further  and  more  minute  de- 
tails, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Board  of  Trade.  An  admirably  digested  and  well 
written  resume  is  to  be  found  in  a lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Sid- 
ney D.  Maxwell,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
Pike’s  Opera  House,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1S78,  and  printed,  by 
special  order  of  both  Boards,  in  their  reports  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce for  the  year  1878. 

Tramps  (See  Beggars). 

Tributaries  of  The  Ohio  (See  Ohio  River). 

Turner  Hall  (SeeTurngemeinde). 

Turngemeinde. — This  Cincinnati  German  Society  was 
founded  in  1848,  and  its  present  hall,  at  Nos.  513  to  519  Walnut 
street,  between  Allison  and  Mary  streets,  built  in  1859,  at  a cost 
of  $35,000.  It  is  three  stories  in  height.  The  front  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  are  rented  for  business  purposes;  in  the  rear  is  the 
Turner  Hall  j>roper,  or  gymnasium,  53  feet  in  length  by  48  in 
width.  It  is  fitted  out  with  parallel  bars,  swinging  bars,  and  com- 
plete apparatus,  so  arranged  that  a sufficient  space  in  the  center 


is  left  for  military  drill.  The  gymnasts  are  divided  into  three 
classes:  one,  consisting  of  all  over  18  years  of  age;  their  nights 
for  exercise  are  Wednesday  and  Friday  ; one,  of  youths  between 
14  and  18;  and  one  of  children  below  14,  who  may  be  trained 
every  evening.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  German  Theater  [see 
Theaters].  The  third  floor  contains  the  Concert  Room  proper, 
and  also  rooms  for  business,  for  the  Directors,  etc.  Connected 
with  the  Turnverein  is  a Turner  Cadet  Corps  60  strong,  drilling 
in  the  building ; a Turner  Band  of  18  instruments*  and  a Sing- 
ing Choir  of  25  voices.  In  rear  of  the  hall  there  is  a well  laid 
out  garden,  planted  with  shade  trees.  There  are  500  members, 
some  honorary.  Fees  for  contributing  members,  fifty  cents  a 
mouth.  President,  Julius  Engelke  ; Secretary,  G. P.  Schweitzer ; 
Assistant  Secretary,  J.  Stemmier. 

Tusculum  (See  Pendleton). 

Tyler  Davidson  Fountain  (See  Fountain). 

Typographical  Union. — Cincinnati  Typographical  Union, 
No.  3,  one  of  the  largest  trade  unions  in  the  City,  holds  regular 
meetings  the  first  Sunday  afternoon  of  each  month,  in  the  small 
hall  of  the  Catholic  Institute.  There  are  between  250  and  300 
members.  Besides  the  purposes  of  a protective  union,  it  has  an 
insurance  feature,  and  sick  benefits.  The  widow  or  heirs  of  a 
deceased  brother  receives  one  dollar  for  each  active  member  at 
the  time  of  death.  This  fund  is  raised  by  monthly  assessments 
of  dues  of  35  cents. 

Undertakers’  Society. — Meets  at  the  call  of  the  President, 
to  discuss  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to  burials,  etc.  John 
F.  Wiltsee  is  President. 

Union  Bethel. — The  mission  work  of  the  Bethel  in  Cincin- 
nati was  organized  in  1839,  in  a building  ©n  the  bank  of  the  river 
then  known  as  Commercial  Row.  The  Boatman’s  Bethel  Society 
was  soon  afterwards  formed,  and  the  school  removed  to  East 
Front  street,  near  Pike;  the  Society,  however,  returned  to  their 
old  quarters  after  an  interval  of  three  years.  In  February,  1865 
a meeting  was  held  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  forming  an  inde- 
pendent Bethel  Society  for  Cincinnati,  and  the  plan  was  soon 
afterwards  carried  out  and  the  Bethel  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Western  German’s 
Friend  Society,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  had  been  pre- 
viously carried  on.  Early  in  ’67  a Church  organization  was 
formed,  and  in  May  of  that  year  the  Newsboys’  Home,  until 
then  on  Longworth  street,  near  Central  avenue,  was  transferred 
under  certain  conditions  to  the  Bethel.  In  February,  1871,  the 
old  Front  building,  known  as  the  old  Museum,  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Preparations  were  at  once  made  to  build  anew,  and  a Com- 
mittee appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $15,000. 
A fair  was  also  held,  from  which  $40,305  were  realized,  and  the 
new  structure,  shown  in  the  engraving,  finished  in  March,  1874. 
In  the  following  May,  Mr.  David  Sinton  generously  presented  the 
corporation  with  $100,000  in  bonds  bearing  7 per  cent,  interest, 
to  constitute  an  endowment  fund.  On  the  completion  of  the 
new  building  there  remained  a debt  of  nearly  $16,000,  but  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1878,  Mr.  Sinton  gave  further  evidence  of  his 
munificence  by  giving  $10,000  towards  its  payment,  and  other 
friends  of  the  cause  made  up  the  whole  sum.  The  chief  aims  of 
the  Bethel  are  tersely  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
constitution,  adopted  in  1856: 

“The  object  shall  be  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  river  men  and  their  families,  and  all  others  who  may 
be  unreached  by  regular  Church  organizations;  to  gather  m 
and  furnish  religious  instruction  and  material  aid  to  the  poor 
and  neglected  children  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  and  to  make 
such  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  best  for  their  social  eleva- 
tion ; also,  to  provide  homes  and  employment  for  the  destitute.” 

In  1879,  to  March  30th,  the  Bethel  had  received  on  profession 
of  faith  into  full  fellowship,  59;  baptized,  44;  buried,  15;  dis- 
missed to  other  Churches  by  certificate,  7.  It  had  also  held  fifty 
two  sessions  of  Sunday-school,  with  the  following  results  in  fig- 
ures: Whole  number  for  the  year,  106,421 : average  for  the  year, 

2,047  ; average  for  the  six  months  ending  30th  March,  2,623. 
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The  outlay  under  the  general  expense  account  for  the  same 
year  was,  including  a cash  balance  of  $374,  $11,2S2,  and  the  dis- 
bursements, $10,815.  The  dining-room  receipts  were  $3,783,  and 
the  disbursements,  $3,835. 

Any  person  paying  into  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  the 
sum  of  $10  shall  be  a member  for  one  year,  and  of  $50,  a member 
for  life.  Superintendent,  Rev.  Thomas  Lee  ; Assistant  Superin- 
tendents, Philip  Hinkle,  George  W.  Boyce,  Levi  E.  Stevens,  Dr. 
J.  Taft;  General  Secretary,  \V.  F.  Boyd;  Assistant  Secretary, 
Chas.  E.  Lindsay. 

The  Ladies’  Bethel  Aid  Society  is  carried  on  in  unison  with 
the  Bethel,  and  much  of  the  general  relief  work  is  done  through 
the  lady  managers.  During 
the  wintermonths  of ’78  and 
’79  the  Ladies’  Committee 
has  given  away  5,731  ]/>  yards 
of  muslin,  1,829  yards  jeans, 

7,043)4  yards  calico,  276 
shawls,  443  caps,  91  pairs 
hose,  280  girls’  hats,  57 
dresses,  147  shirts,  150 
pieces  under  wear,  36  pairs 
pants,  8 coats,  48  girls’ 
hoods  22  aprons,  1,396  pairs 
shoes,  redeeming  68,968 
tickets. 

President,  Mrs.  Geo.  II. 

Gibson  ; Vice-President, 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Weatherby; 

Secretary,  Mrs.  James 
O’Kane;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  S. 

II.  Richardson 

Unity  Club.— A social 
organization  connected  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Wendte’s  Uni- 
tarian Church,  northeast 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Plum 
streets.  Seth  Evans  is 
President. 

University  of  Cincin- 
nati.— The  University,  also 
known  as  the  McMicken 
University,  is  organized 
under  the  act  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio. 

April  16,  1870,  “to  enable 
cities  of  the  first  class  to  aid 
and  promote  education.” 

This  statute  authorizes  any 
person  or  body  corporate, 
holding  any  estate  or  funds 
in  trust  for  the  promotion 
of  education  or  any  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  to  transfer 
thesame  totlie  cityas  a trus- 
tee for  such  purpose,  thus 

affording  a means  of  consolidating  various  existin^ 
which  separately  are  of  little  or  no  avail  for  their  intended 
purposes.  In  accordance  with  the  act,  a University  Board 
was  appointed  January,  1871.  This  Board  immediately  re- 
ceived an  estate  which  had  been  left  in  trust  for  the  City  by 
Charles  McMicken,  in  1858.  Since  then  the  endowment  of  the 
University  has  been  increased  by -important  donations  from  the 
Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society,  Joseph  Longworth,  John  Kil- 
gour,  and  Julius  Dexter,  and  by  a bequest  from  the  Rev.  Samuel 
J.  Browne.  With  these  funds  and  the  assistance  of  the  City  the 
University  has  been  established.  It  consists  of  three  depart, 
ments:  The  Academic,  or  Department  of  Literature  and 

Science ; the  School  of  Design,  or  Art  Department;  and  the  Ob- 
servatory, or  Astronomical  Department.  The  School  of  Design 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Board  in  1871.  Preliminary 


steps  were  taken  in  1873  toward  the  organization  of  the 
Academic  Department,  which  were  followed  the  next  year  by 
the  election  of  a portion  of  the  present  faculty.  The  Observa- 
tory was  established  in  1875.  The  University  is  maintained  from 
the  income  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Charles  McMicken,  be 
queathed  to  the  City  in  trust  for  the  purpose;  from  the  ground 
rents  accruing  from  Mr.  Longworth’s  donation  and  the  proceeds 
($17,200)  of  a tax  of  one-tenth  of  a mill  on  the  tax  duplicate, 
levied  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly.  During  the 
year  ending  1st  January,  1879,  the  total  receipts,  including  a cash 
balance  of  $4,549  from  1878,  were  $66,617,  and  the  expenditures, 
$57,640.  Students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted,  and  residents  in 

Cincinnati  are  instructed 
gratuitously.  Last  year 
there  were  128  in  the  Acade- 
mic Department;  341  in  the 
School  of  Design,  and  3 at 
the  Observatory.  The  of- 
ficers are:  Samuel  F.  Hunt, 
Chairman;  T.  B.  Disney, 
Clerk;  Thomas  Vickers, 
Rector. 

United  Order  of  Red 
Men  (See  Improved  Order 
of  Red  Men). 

Union  o f American 

II  E 15  It  E \V  C O N G K E CA- 
TIONS.- The  Union,  founded 
mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Moritz 
Loth,  of  Cincinnati,  has  its 
headquarters  here.  The 
Union  now  includes  all  the 
principal  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations of  the  United  States. 
President,  M.  Loth;  Vice- 
President,  Adolph  L.  Sanger, 
of  New  York;  Secretary, 
Lipman  Levy;  Treasurer, 
Solomon  Levy. 

United  Railroads  Stock 
I ard  Co.— At  a meeting 
of  the  incorporators  held 
on  the  29th  day  of  June  1871, 
consisting  of  the  following 
gentlemen,  J.  L.  Keck,  John 
Morrison,  W.  J.  Lippincott, 
Charles  Kahn,  Jr.,  and  M.  S. 
Forbus,  the  organization  of 
the  Company  was  perfected 
under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  and 
books  for  receiving  sub- 
scriptions were  ordered  to 
be  opened  on  the  first  day 
of  August  following.  The 
funds,  company  proceeded  forthwith  to  purchase  a suitable  tract  of 
ground,  comprising  about  fifty  acres  situated  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  ward,  on  the  west  side  of  Spring  Grove  Avenue  about 
two  thirds  of  which  lies  between  the  Avenue  and  Mill  Creek 
and  the  remainder  on  the  west  side  of  Mill  Creek  abutting 
on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Rail  Road.  These 
divisions  are  united  by  a substantial  Iron  Bridge,  and  a Rail- 
road which  also  connects  the  C , II.  & I).  R.  R.  with  that  of 
the  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  Rail  Road,  the  connecting  link 
between  all  roads  entering  Cincinnati.  Plans  were  imme- 
diately put  into  execution  for  the  improvement  of  this  tract  by 
grading,  sewering,  and  erecting  pens  for  live  stock,  all  of  which 
was  done  in  the  most  substantial  and  approved  manner.  The 
alleys  or  streets  which  run  at  right  angles,  and  the  pens  are 
paved,  and  being  well  sewered  are  easily  kept  dry  and  clean. 
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The  greater  portions  of  the  pens  are  covered  and  furnished  with 
sacks  for  feeding  stock,  and  with  water  troughs,  the  water  being 
supplied  by  the  City.  A large  hotel  was  erected  on  the  Avenue 
at  a considerable  cost  which,  in  point  of  comfort,  light  and  ven- 
tilation compares  favorably  with  any  hotel  in  the  City.  A stable 
for  the  accommodation  of  shippers  and  the  Company’s  horses 
is  erected  on  the  Avenue.  Feed  houses  and  scale  houses  have 
been  built  in  the  most  convenient  and  suitable  places.  On  the 
3d  day  of  September,  1873,  the  Yards  were  opened  for  the  trans- 
action of  business;  the  result  of  which  has  been  continuously 
satisfactory  to  the  stockholders.  The  Yards  have  a capacity  for 
the  accommodation  of  five  thousand  cattle,  five  thousand 
sheep,  and  twenty  five  thousand  hogs.  The  management  is 
under  the  control  of  a Board  of  Directors,  at  present  consisting  of 
seven  members,  including  the  president,  J.  L.  Keck,  and  the 
Secretary,  John  H.  Porter.  The  receipts  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  calves  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1st,  1879,  are  as 
follows:  hogs,  912,890;  cattle,  156,909 ; sheep,  303,036;  calves, 
10,522;  and  the  shipments:  hogs,  249,159 ; cattle,  63,578;  sheep, 
227.442.  Mr.  Geo.  Leslie  is  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Company. 
A very  large  business  is  also  done  in  the  Covington  Stockyards. 
Their  principal  trade  is  in  fine  cattle  from  the  famous  blue  grass 
region  of  Kentucky.  Vast  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
are  annually  sold  and  shipped  East  through  these  yards. 
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Vine  Street  Opera  House  (See  Theaters). 

Voters  (See  Population.) 

Walnut  Hills. — In  1791,  the  Rev.  James  Kemper  arrived  in 
Ohio,  and  settled  on  lands  which  subsequently  became  the  site  of 
the  village  of  Walnut  Hills.  One  of  his  first  labors  was  the  con- 
struction of  a block-house,  to  serve  as  a protection  against  the 
Indians,  and  a lot  on  the  east  side  of  Kemper  lane,  where  the 
street  has  been  considerably  cut  down,  to  this  day  marks  the 
cradle  of  the  old  village  to  which  Walnut  Hills,  owes  its  present 
busy  life.  The  old  house  which  succeeded  the  early  dwelling  of 
the  family  still  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  block-house.  In 
1818  the  first  Church  of  the  new  settlement  was  built,  and  Mr. 
Kemper  remained  its  pastor,  a brief  interval  only  excepted,  un- 
til his  death,  in  August,  1334,  and  ten  years  afterwards  the  move, 
ment  for  the  establishment  of  Lane  Seminary  began. 

At, the  October  election,  in  1S09,  Walnut  Hills  and  Cincinnati 
voted  on  the  question  of  annexing  the  former  to  the  City,  de- 
claring in  favor  of  the  change  by  a large  majority.  Committees 
were  subsequently  appointed  by  the  City  Council  and  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  road  district  to  determine  the  terms  of  annexation. 
The  conclusion  of  these  committees  was  submitted  to  their  re- 
spective bodies  in  the  following  March,  and,  being  formally  ap- 
proved, Walnut  Hills  became  a part  of  Cincinnati.  Before  the 
annexation  Walnut  Hills  proper  consisted  of  five  eighths  of  sec- 
tion eight  of  Millcreek  township,  extending  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  City  (then  McMillan  street)  to  Avondale,  and 
the  northwest  part  of  Woodburn,  on  the  north,  and  from  Wood- 
burn  on  the  east  to  Corryville  on  the  west.  It  was  at  no  time  an 


incorporated  village,  save  for  road  purposes.  The  business  of 
Walnut  Ilills  is  chiefly  transacted  on  McMillan  street  and  the 
Montgomery  road,  where  there  are  also  some  very  fine  resi- 
dences. Beginning  north  of  the  Seminary  three  squares,  Spring 
street  comes  first,  then  Chestnut,  Sycamore  and  Chapel  streets 
follow,  successively,  before  reaching  the  Seminary  grounds.  The 
latter  street,  which  bounds  the  Seminary  on  the  north,  runs 
through  the  Elston  lands  to  Woodburn  Avenue,  thus  opening  a 
street  between  the  northern  parts  of  Walnut  Ilills  and  Wood- 
burn, midway  between  McMillan  street  and  Avondale.  On  the 
south  of  the  Seminary,  running  parallel  with  the  others,  is  Kem- 
per street,  and  south  of  it  Locust  street.  Farther  on  there  are  a 
number  of  streets  running  east  and  west  and  northeasterly — 
Beech,  Maple  and  Elm  streets.  These  streets  embrace  the  body 
of  the  population  within  the  limits  of  the  former  road  district; 
there  is  also  a rapidly  growing  population  between  the  Montgom- 
ery and  the  Lebanon  roads.  The  streets  in  Walnut  Ilills  are  gener- 
ally 60  feet  wide,  and  well  laid  down.  Walnut  Hills  is  well  sup- 
plied with  Churches  and  public  and  private  schools,  and  combines 
within  itself  many  of  the  advantages  of  both  the  city  and  the 
country.  One  of  the  finest  views  is  from  the  southern  terminus 
of  Grand  View  Avenue,  running  southwardly  from  McMillan 
street  to  the  brow  of  the  river  hill.  The  course  of  the  river  can 
be  traced  for  many  miles.  On  a clear  day  the  villages  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ohio,  as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  are 
distinctly  seen.  On  either  side  the  banks  of  the  river  swell  into 
hills,  dotted  with  elegant  and  substantial  country  houses,  fre- 
quently garlanded  with  groves  of  trees. 

Warsaw. — A village  of  about  1200  population,  upon  the  War- 
saw turnpike,  about  3}4  miles  from  the  Post-office.  The  scenery 
, in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  drive  from 
Price’s  Iliil  to  this  village  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
! vicinity  of  Cincinnati. 

Washington  Park.-— Bounded  by  Race  and  Elm,  and  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  streets,  opposite  the  Exposition  Buildings  on  the 


ENTRANCE  TO  WASHINGTON  PARK. 


west.  Has  an  area  of  ten  acres.  It  has  been  so  beautifully 
laid  out,  that  all  its  natural  advantages,  aided  by  cultivation, 
appear  to  the  utmost  advantage.  The  graveled  walks  bordered 
by  the  green  turf,  wind  along  under  the  shade  of  a number  of 
remarkably  fine  trees,  and  circle  around  the  fountain  in  the 
centre.  It  is  a favorite  resort,  and  during  the  May  Musical 
Festivals  and  the  Expositions  especially,  it  is  visited  by  thous- 
ands, glad  to  rest  upon  one  of  the  many  benches  placed  invit- 
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ingly  under  the  shade  of  the  spreading  branches  overhead. 
The  aerolite  in  the  Park,  pierced  for  a supply  of  drinking 
water,  fell  in  Ohio,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  seen  in  the 
United  States.  The  names  of  the  late  W.  Adams,  President  of 
the  then  Board  of  Park  Commissions,  and  of  the  late  Andrew  G. 
Burt,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Hulbert,  members  of  the  Board  when  the 
Park  was  laid  out,  are  graven  upon  it.  The  City  owes  both 
Washington  and  Lincoln  Parks  almost  entirely  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  Mr.  Adams  in  pressing  their  acquisition  upon  the  City 
Council,  and  it  is  to  his  artistic  taste,  that  the  plan  and  the 
beautiful  landscape  of  the  grounds  are  due. 

Water  Supply. — Water  is  obtained  from  the  Ohio  River. 
There  are  six  powerful  engines  at  the  Front-street  Works,  with 
an  average  daily  capacity  of  50,000,000  gallons.  The  Third-street 
Reservoir  contains  5,000,000  gallons,  and  the  Garden  of  Eden- 
Reservoir,  which  was  recently  finished,  contains  100,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  average  daily  consumption  is  about  17,000,000.  There 
are,  besides  the  above  engines,  two  engines  at  the  Hunt-street 
Works  of  3,000,000  gallons  capacity,  which  pump  water  into  two 
tanks  on  Mt.  Auburn  of  about  1.600,000  gallons  capacity  for  sup- 
plying the  highest  levels  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
City. . Pumping  power  and  tanks  are  now  being  constructed  in 
the  western  part  of  the  City  for  supplying  the  highest  levels  in 
that  section.  Number  of  miles  of  pipe  laid,  179  ; number  of  hy- 
drant connections  made  to  date,  23,530 ; number  of  meters  at- 
tached, to  date,  435;  number  of  hydraulic  elevator  connections 
made  to  date,  198;  number  of  steam  engines  supplied,  about  800; 
price  of  water  per  1,000  gallons,  by  meter  measurement,  12  cents; 
total  water  rent  receipts  of  1878,  $451,027.89;  total  quantity  of 
water  pumped  into  reservoirs,  6,274,473,323  gallons.  All  water- 
rent  bills  if  paid  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  month  when  due 
are  entitled  to  a discount  of  10  per  cent.,  which  reduces  water 
rent  by  meter  measurement  to  10  4-5  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

Water-Works  Park,  The. — Is  on  Third  street,  near  the 
City  Water  Works,  a little  east  of  Pike  street.  It  is  the  oldest 
park  in  the  City.  It  was  here  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  present  generation  walked  about  its  terraced  and  shady 
heights,  gazing  upon  the  beautiful  Ohio  to  the  south,  and  watch- 
ing the  gradual  growth  of  the  City  westward.  The  Park  is  now 
but  little  used. 


There  are  three  departments  of  instruction — primary,  academic 
and  collegiate — embracing  a thorough  classical  and  scientific 
course.  Instruction  is  given  in  modern  languages,  sciences, 
music,  art,  book-keeping,  and  all  other  branches  of  a liberal 
education.  The  college  has  a pretty  lawn  in  front,  and  upon 
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Wesieyan  College.—1 This  college,  for  the  education  of  i 
young  ladies,  is  on  Wesley  Avenue,  between  Court  and  Clark 
streets.  It  was  founded  in  1842,  and  kept  open  until  1866.  I 
Under  a new  charter  the  building  was  erected  on  the  present  1 
site,  and  the  college  re-opened  in  September,  1868,  since  which 
time  a daily  average  of  230  pupils  have  attended.  It  is  180  feet 
long,  90  wide,  4 stories  high,  and  covered  with  a Mansard  roof. 
The  building  cost  $135,000,  and  the  lot  i«  valued  at  $90,000. 
One-third  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  instruction,  the  remain.  \ 
der  fitted  up  with  dormitories,  corridors,  drawing-rooms,  etc.  I 
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the  southern  wing.  Its  situation,  upon  one  of  the  broadest,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  quietest  of  the  streets  west  of  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  is  admirably  adapted  to  a young  ladies’  seminary. 
The  engravings  show  a view  of  the  east  front,  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  (capable  of  seating  500  persons)  and  of  the  art  hall,  in 
which  the  work  of  the  academy  of  design  is  carried  on. 

West  Fairmount — Is  situated  on  one  of  the  summits  of  the 
Harrison  Pike,  near  the  villages  of  St.  Peters  and  Forbusville. 
Handsome  restaurant  gardens  are  in  this  vicinity,  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  which  is  native  wine,  grown,  pressed,  and  bottled 
on  the  premises.  In  the  midst  of  the  vine-covered  slopes  is  the 
elegant  residence  of  M.  Werk  Esq.,  the  most  extensive  wine 
grower  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  directly  in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling 
house  is  a large  building  covering  extensive  wine 
cellars.  West  Fairmount  is  about  4 miles  from  the 
city. 

West  End  Club. — Has  pleasant  and  elegantly 
furnished  quarters  on  Freeman  street,  above  Dayton, 
and  a rapidly  increasing  membership. 

AVestern  Tract  Society  (See  American  Tract 
Society). 

AY'estern  Union  Telegraph,  The — Company’s 
main  office  is  upon  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth 
and  AGne  streets,  opposite  the  Post-office.  The 
building  is  five  stories  high,  the  basement  is  used 
for  batteries,  and  the  store  rooms,  and  the  ground 
floor  for  the  receiving  andgeneral  office,  the  second 
and  third  stories  are  rented  for  law  offices,  etc.,  the 
fourth  floor  is  used  for  the  book-keepers,  for  the  com- 
mercial news  department,  and  for  the  Edison 
Telephone  Exchange.  The  fifth  is  exclusively  the 
operating  room.  The  office  is  busy  all  night,  but 
commercial  business  is  greatly  reduced  after  the 
Press  reports  are  all  in  at  about  3 o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Twenty-four  years  ago  there  were  only  2 operators 
employed  with  a limited  business.  There  are  now  203employes 
constantly  engaged.  This  office  has  branch  offices  established  at 
the  various  Hotels,  Railroad  Depots,  and  other  localities 
convenient  to  its  patrons.  These  and  the  main  office  are 
under  the  management  of  Air.  F.  A.  Armstrong,  who  has 
filled  this  position  for  15  years.  The  messages  are  trans- 
mitted in  the  Morse  character,  and  read  by  sound.  The  instru- 
ments used  are  the  Quadruplcx,  transmitting  two  messages 
simultaneously  each  way,  the  Duplex,  one  each  way,  and  the 
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single  Morse  one  way.  There  are  six  Quadruplex,  3 Duplex,  and 
44  Morse  instruments.  65  wires  run  into  the  operating  rooms, 
with  12  miles  of  insulated  wire  distributed  in  the  room.  The 
business  done  is  heavier  in  the  Winter  than  in  the  Summer,  the 
congressional  reports  for  the  press  alone  adding  about  15,000 
words  per  day.  Taking  May  as  an  average  month,  the  total 
messages  handled  last  May  were  237,722,  and  adding  2,085,300 
words  of  Press  report,  reduced  to  messages  averaging  30  words, 
forms  a total  of  307,  234  messages.  Press  report  and  messages 
can  be  received  at  the  rate  of  30  to  40  words  per  minute.  Mr.  B- 
II.  Johnson  has  been  Chief  Operator  of  this  department  for  9 
years.  The  Operators  belong  to  the  Telegraphers’  Mutual Benefit 
Association,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  It  has  over  2,000 
members,  and  has  payed  $135,000  to  beneficiaries  since  1867.  Ma- 
nager Armstrong  is  Vice-President  and  Agent  at  Cincinnati.  The 
headquarters  of  the  District  Superintendent,  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Wil- 
liams is  in  this  building.  His  district  embraces  350  offices.  He  is 
the  Company’s  agent  for  telegraphic  transfer  of  money  which  is 
quite  an  extensive  feature  of  the  Company’s  business.  This 
Company  has  700  miles  of  wire  within  the  city  limits,  and  six 
local  repairmen  to  keep  them  in  order.  The  Edison  Telephone 
Exchange  has  150  district  wires,  requiring  8 spokesmen  and 


in  the  country.  There  are  similar  societies  in  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
and  Chicago,  but  the  Scientific  American  quotes  Cincinnati  as 
leading  in  energy  and  completeness.  B.  II.  Johnson  is  its  Pre- 
sident. No  societies  have  as  yet  been  instituted  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  large  eastern  cities. 

Westivood. — Adjoins  Cheviot,  and  embraces  about  four  sec- 
tions of  laud  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Green  Township.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1S6S.  A macadamized  road  called  Central 
Avenue  connects  this  village  with  Cumminsville. 

Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.— Meets  at  the  call  of  the 
President,  at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms.  Although  none  but 
wholesale  grocers  take  part  in  the  discussions,  retail  dealers  are 
not  excluded.  The  association  is  called  together  whenever  tire 
interests  of  grocers  may  be  advanced  by  free  interchange  of 
opinion.  .James  II.  Laws  is  President. 

Widows’  Home,  The— Was  chartered  in  1851.  The  object  of 
the  institution  is  to  provide  a home  for  aged  and  indigent  fe- 
males, who  can  give  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  conduct 
and  respectable  character.  In  general,  persons  under  sixty 
years  of  age  are  not  admitted,  though  this  is  not  an  invariable 
rule.  The  fiscal  affairs  of  the  home  are  under  the  control  of  a 
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switchmen.  Superintendent  Williams  is  the  Superintendent,  and 
manager  Armstrong  the  agent.  The  “ Gold  and  Stock”  have  24 
wires,  furnishing  the  banks,  provision,  and  cotton  merchants 
with  market  quotations  every  few  minutes.  Superintendent 
Williams  has  charge  of  this  department  also.  The  total  number 
of  wires  running  in  to  thebuilding  is  about 240,  to  operate  which 
4,225  cells  of  battery  are  required.  As  an  example  of  the  harmoni- 
ous working  of  this  office  a few  of  the  oldest  employes  may  be 
mentioned.  Superintendent  G.  T.  Williams,  12  3-ears  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  26  years  in  the  service.  F.  A.  Armstrong,  25  years 
(15  of  which  as  manager);  B.  H.  Johnson,  16  years  (9  years  as 
Chief  Operator);  J.  C.  Mattoon,  23)-ears;  Patrick  Wheeler,  re- 
pairmen, 22  years.  The  Electrical  Society  of  the  Ohio  Valle)-, 
established  by  the  Cincinnati  operators,  has  over  100  members, 
among  whom  are  a number  of  prominent  scientific  men,  viz., 
Professor  Longworth  (now  deceased);  Prof.  Clark  of  the  Ohio 
Universit)-.  Prof.  Warder,  Prof.  Waj-nc,  Prof.  Stone,  Prof.  Lee, 
Nat.  W.  Lord  and  others.  Its  object  is  to  discuss  theories  and 
promote  advancement  in  elcctrial  matters.  It  has  a library  of 
rare  and  valuable  electrical  works,  probably  (he  most  complete 


board  of  trustees  of  three  gentlemen,  and  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  household  is  reposed  in  a 
board  of  managers,  consisting  of  twent}-  ladies.  The  house  is  on 
the  west  side  of  Highland  avenue,  immediately  opposite  the 
German  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum.  It  consists  of  a large  main 
three-storv  brick  edifice,  facing  the  south,  with  wings  of  two 
stories  on  both  the  east  and  west,  and  a basement  throughout 
the  entire  building.  The  institution  lias  an  endowment  fund, 
but  this  onl)-  partially  defrays  the  current  expenses.  The  be- 
nevolence of  the  community  has  to  supply  the  remainder. 

Winton  Place,  formerly  called  Spring  Grove. — A handsome 
village,  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad,  on  the 
borders  of  the  celebrated  Spring  Grove  cemetery,  with  about  150 
inhabitants.  Some  of  the  residences  are  handsome  buildings, 
the  engraving  represents  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Hand, 
which  is  on  high  ground,  about  a third  of  a mile  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  cemetery. 

Woman’s  Art  Museum  Association  of  Cincinnati— Was 
formed  in  January,  1877,  for  the  special  purpose  of  promoting 
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work  among  women  and  educating  the  taste  for  art.  The  sales- 
rooms were  opened  in  the  Winter  of  1878,  with  the  view  of  serv- 
ing as  the  missing  link  between  the  women  who  want  the  work 
to  do,  and  the  public  who  want  the  work  done.  They  are  on  the 
second  floor  of  No.  184  West  Fourth  street,  and  are  very  at- 
tractive, being  tastefully  furnished  and  decorated.  All  articles 
offered  are  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Admission;  and,  if 
sold,  a commission  of  ten  per  cent,  is  retained  by  the  Associa- 
tion. There  are  received  water-color  paintings,  etchings,  wood 
engravings,  pen-and-ink  drawings,  artistically  decorated  articles 
for  household  and  personal  use,  such  as  china  and  pottery, 
panels  for  furniture,  embroideries  of  curtains  and  other  hang- 
ings, of  table  and  house  linen,  and  original  designs  for  such  em- 
broideries; also,  painted  screens  and  fans,  decorated  menus,  din- 
ner cards,  note  paper  and  lace  work.  The  Kensington  Depart- 
ment exhibits  the  most  practical  results  of  any  class*  formed, 
There  has  been  a class  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  paying  pupils,  and 
free  instruction  was  offered  to  a class  of  fifteen,  of  which  seven 
or  eight  were  found  competent  to  proceed  in  the  work.  The 
greatest  jiossible  attention  is  devoted  to  drawing. 


RESIDENCE  OF  SYLVESTER  HAND,  ESQ. 


Women’s  Christian  Association— Of  Cincinnati,  was 
founded  in  1868,  with  the  object  of  aiding  the  temporal,  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  women,  especially  those  dependent  on 
their  own  exertions  for  support.  Regular  business  meetings  are 
held  on  the  second  Wednesdays  of  April,  June,  October  and 
January,  and  the  annual  meetings  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
November.  One  of  the  Society’s  first  efforts  were  to  establish  a 
boarding  house  for  women,  but  this  was  not  accomplished  until 
$5,000  had  been  secured  as  a foundation  fund,  and  the  society 
incorporated.  In  August,  1878,  the  Home  at  100  Broadway, 
which  had  already  been  occupied  for  seven  years  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Shoenberger,  free,  for  the  same  purpose,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Society  at  a valuation  considerably  reduced  by 
the  same  gentleman’s  generosity.  The  Employment  Bureau  is 
still  managed  in  a hired  house.  Large  sums  have  been  given 
away  in  benevolence  by  the  ladies  engaged  in  Missionary  work, 
and  they  have  also  organized  Mothers’  Meetings,  held  in  the 
Bethel  Buildings,  and  the  young  ladies’  branch,  now  known  as 
the  Protestant  Industrial  School,  has  labored  faithfully  for 
eight  years.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending 
2d  of  October,  1878,  from  all  sources,  including  the  General 
Fund,  the  Friends’  Relief  Fund,  Bible  Relief  Fund  and  the  Build- 
ing Fund  were $8,701 , but  this  involved  the  negotiation  of  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $2,1G6  and  a mortgage  note  of  $6,000,  for  all  of 
which  the  Association  is  still  responsible.  The  total  disburse- 
ments were  $8,550.98.  Any  woman  may  become  an  active  member 
of  this  Association  by  paying  $1  annually,  and  any  person  a life 
member  by  paying  $20,  or  a patron  by  paying  $100  at  any  one 
time.  President,  Mrs.  John  Davis;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Scarborough,  Mrs.  Murray  Shipley,  Mrs.  Win. 
Henry  Davis,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Huntington,  Mrs.  Robert  Brown,  Jr.; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  11.  W.Sage;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Warder;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  John  T.  Perry. 

Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. — Meets  at  their 


hall,  No.  200  Vine  street,  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  The  Union  has  about  a hundred  active  members.  Meet- 
ings of  a social  character  are  held  weekly,  and  public  meetings 
are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  at  which  short 
addresses  are  made,  and  excellent  music  furnished  by  the  mem- 
bers. 

Woodburn. — -One  of  the  principal  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  sit- 
uated cast  of  Walnut  Hills,  and  between  it  and  East  Walnut 
Hills.  The  village  is  two  miles  northeast  of  the  Court  House, 
and  is  almost  due  east  from  Camp  Washington.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1866.  The  territory  comprised  in  Woodburn  is  not 
large.  It  embraces  nearly  all  of  section  two  in  Millcreek  Town- 
ship, and  part  of  section  eight.  Among  the  principal  avenues  is 
Woodburn  Avenue,  which  runs  into  the  Madisonville  turnpike. 
Upon  this  avenue,  and  the  adjacent  ones,  are  many  fine  resi- 
dences, surrounded  by  trees,  lawns,  and  shrubbery,  and  com- 
manding splendid  views  of  the  Ohio  River.  Woodburn  is  amply 
provided  with  churches  and  schools.  The  Madisonville  turn- 
pike, which  is  the  main  avenue,  is  owned  by  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  jirojierty  along  .the  road,  and  who  expend  the  profits 
therefrom  in  keeping  the  thoroughfare  in  admirable  repair. 
Sidewalks  are  constructed  through  the  entire  village,  and  the 
residents  have  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  city  in  the  country. 

Woodward  Albmnal  Association, — Composed  of  gradu- 
ates of  Woodward  High  School.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  name 
from  the  Old  Woodward  Club,  which  is  made  up  of  graduates  of 
Woodward  College,  the  predecessor  of  the  High  School.  It  has 
been  established  about  twenty  years,  and  has  three  hundred 
members.  The  two  associations  contributed  $5,000  each  to  the 
erection  of  the  monument  to  William  Woodward,  which  stands 
in  the  High  School  yard. 

Wtoodward  Club  (See  Old  Woodward  Club). 

Woodward  High  School  (See  Schools). 

Workhouse  (See  City  Workhouse). 

Workingmen’s  Hall  (See  Arbeiter  Hall). 

Workingmen’s  Benevolent  Union  Association. — Meets 
the  first  Monday  in  each  month,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Central  Avenue.  It  was  organized  in  1857,  and  is  composed 
of  workingmen  of  all  trades.  Membership  about  two  hundred, 
it  has  weekly  sick  benefits. 


RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  E,  P.  STOUT,  WYOMINO. 


Wyoming. — A charming  village  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
& Dayton  Railroad,  twelve  miles  from  Cincinnati,  with  a popu- 
lation of  over  1,000.  It  adjoins  the  village  of  Dockland.  Wy- 
oming is  quite  a new  suburb,  the  handsome  church  and  most  of 
the  fine  residences  around  it  having  been  dense  woods  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Now  (lie  Glendale  turnpike,  which  runs  through 
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the  village,  is  here  dotted  with  beautiful  villas,  among  which  is 
the  handsome  residence  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Stout,  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. The  high  hills  bordering  Wyoming  commands  an  ex- 
tensive and  wide-spread  view  of  the  Millcreek  Valley,  and  the 
far  off  Clifton  Heights ; while  on  the  left,  Glendale,  and  the  beau- 
tiful country  lies  smiling  in  the  sunshine,  or  in  Winter  looks 
equally  lovely  in  its  mantle  of  snow. 

Young  Men’s  Bible  Society  (Sec  Bible  Society). 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.— Is  an  independent 
organization,  and  was  founded  on  the  3d  of  October,  1848.  After 
frequently  changing  its  quarters,  it  removed,  after  a nine  years’ 
stay  on  Vine  street,  to  its  present  site,  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
Sixth  streets,  in  June,  1874,  where  the  association  had  purchased 
the  leasehold  of  the  property  formerly  known  as  the  Heyl 
House,  at  a cost  of  $6,667.  In  November,  1874,  Mr.  David  Sinton 
presented  the  association  with  $33,000  in  railroad  bonds,  from 
the  proceeds  of  which,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  rental  can 
be  paid,  and  real  estate  in  fee  simple  be  purchased  at  the  expir- 
ation of  the  lease.  The  total  annual  attendance  at  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  association  is  about  100,000,  and  in  the  reading  rooms 
and  library,  in  which  187  papers  and  magazines  arc  taken,  about 
50,000.  Free  concerts,  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
are  frequently  given.  The  association,  among  other  work,  con- 
ducts Bible  classes  and  prayer  meetings,  and  appoints  commit- 
tees to  visit  the  work-house,  the  hospital  and  the  jail.  Presi- 
dent, II.  P.  Lloyd  ; Vice-President,  H.  Thane  Miller  ; Superin- 
tendent, Erastus  Burnham  ; Assistant  Superintendent,  James  B. 
Welles. 

Young  Men’s  Library  Association  (See  Libraries). 


rises  with  an  easy  ascent  until  it  reaches  the  central  plateau  in 
which  the  lake  opposite  the  new  restaurant  has  been  formed. 
Thence  to  the  west,  north  and  east  its  surface  is  varied,  ascend- 
ing and  descending  gentle  declivities,  and  swelling  over  knolls 
covered  with  rich,  green  grass.  Here  and  there  were  five  years  ago 
fine  native  forest  trees,  standing  singly,  or  in  clusters,  and  trees 
and  shrubs  brought  from  abroad  have  since  been  added.  Many 
of  them  are  evergreens,  and  thus  the  garden  preserves  even  in 
Winter  much  of  the  charm  of  the  bright  Summer  months. 
From  several  points  there  are  extensive  views  of  a wide  range  of 
country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  possessions  of  the  society.  The 
varied  character  of  the  landscape  was  therefore  admirably 
adapted  to  a garden,  and  art,  since  its  purchase,  has  been  called 
upon  to  enhance  its  beauty.  The  turf  upon  the  plateau  border- 
ing the  lake  has  been  rolled  and  cultivated  until  it  is  smoother 
than  many  lawns  trimmed  and  watched  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. Water  lillies  and  other  aquatic  plants  have  been  set  in 
the  lake,  and  flowers  bloom  upon  its  banks.  The  bright,  rich 
colors  of  the  geranium,  the  verbena,  and  many  another  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Autumn  flowers  are  clustered  in  the  carefully- 
tended  beds  placed  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  grass,  and 
the  prospect  over  the  water  has  been  opened  out  by  the  judi- 
cious removal  of  some  unnecessary  timber,  until  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  from  the  steps  or  the  veranda  of  the  restaurant,  can 
range  over  lawn  and  water  alike,  till  it  rests  upon  a thick,  deep 
grove  of  trees  hedging  in  the  landscape  in  the  distance.  The 
walks  and  drives  wind  in  and  out  and  through  the  gardens,  like 
those  in  the  grounds  of  an  English  country  seat,  and  for  the  conve- 
nience of  visitors,  comfortable  benches  are  set  in  numbers  under 
the  shade.  To  still  further  heighten  the  attractiveness  of  the  scene 


ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 


Zoological  Gardens. — These  spacious  grounds  only  opened 
to  the  public  so  short  a time  ago  as  the  18tli  of  September,  1875, 
rapidly  became  one  of  the  favorite  suburban  resorts  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  are  now  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  City.  The 
zeal  and  attention  of  the  directors,  their  liberal  outlay  of  money, 
and  the  happy  choice  made  of  experienced  keepers  for  the 
numerous  animals  under  their  charge,  combined  with  the  beauty 
and  extent  of  the  gardens,  have  already  given  them  a National 
celebrity,  and  the  collection  is  now  the  finest  in  the  country, 
that  of  Philadelphia  alone  even  pretending  to  rival  it,  and  then 
only  in  special  departments.  The  society  by  which  this  noble 
addition  was  made  to  the  resources  of  Cincinnati  was  incorpor- 
ated on  the  11th  of  July,  1873,  with  a capital  of  $300,000,  divided 
into  6,000  shares  of  $50  each.  The  grounds  were  then  secured 
on  a lease  of  ninety-nine  years,  renewable  forever,  and  the  work 
of  converting  them  to  their  present  use  immediately  begun,  and 
so  quickly  and  systematically  carried  on  that  in  but  little  more 
than  two  years  afterwards  visitors  were  admitted.  There  was 
much  to  be  done,  although  Nature  herself  had  been  prodigal  in 
her  gifts  to  the  site  selected.  From  the  Avenue  south  of  the 
main  entrance,  the  ground,  covering  an  area  of  sixty-six  acres, 


in  the  evening,  and  make  the  Zoological  available  for  the  fetes 
champetres  which  have  lately  become  so  popular,  rows  of  handsome 
lamps  have  been  erected  on  the  borders  of  most  of  the  walks  and 
near  the  lake,  and  when  lit  up  and  ornamented,  as  they  often 
are,  with  rich  and  rare  Oriental  devices,  there  are  fascinations 
about  the  spot  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city.  In  short,  no  pains  have  been  spared,  no  cost  grudged, 
to  imjirove  to  the  very  utmost  all  the  natural  beauties  of  one  of 
the  finest  sites  in  the  whole  suburbs.  From  what  has  been  done 
in  the  few  short  years  since  the  enterprise  was  first  undertaken, 
and  the  energy  of  the  Directors,  who  are  resolved  to  carry  out 
their  plans  until  they  are  perfected,  it  can  easily  be  imagined 
that  in  a few  more  years  to  come  the  Gardens  need  fear  no  ri- 
valry even  with  many  of  the  famous  grounds  of  the  Old  AVorld. 
Indeed,  in  some  points  relating  to  the  management  of  the  ani- 
mals, a degree  of  progress  has  been  reached  in  Cincinnati  which 
has  been  found  scarcely  attainable  in  Europe,  and  certainly 
never  before  seen  in  America. 

The  collection  already  embraces  306  Mammals,  479  Birds  and 
55  Reptiles,  appropriately  housed.  The  stone  tenement  for  the 
carnivora,  built  at  a cost  of  $19,500,  is  146  by  74  feet  in  dimen- 
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sions,  and  fitted  up  with  twenty  cages  and  walks  for  visitors. 
Some  of  the  finest  lions  and  tigers  in  the  country  are  lodged 
within  its  walls,  and  some  of  the  very  young  ones  have  been 
bred  there. 

With  the  exception  of  the  canine  bark  of  the  hyenas  the  voices 
of  the  beasts  are  seldom  heard,  and  there  is  not  a visitor  who 
is  not  surprised  to  see  the  wonderful  cleanliness  pervading  the 
walks  and  the  cages  alike.  The  sleek  condition  of  the  animals 
is  in  itself  a high  tribute  to  the  management. 


TUB  RESTAURANT,  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 


The  bear  pits  built  of  dressed  limestone,  sandstone  and  iron 
at  a cost  of  $0,500,  are  in  one  of  the  valley-like  declivities  farther 
on  in  the  grounds,  and  arc  well  supplied  with  pools  of  water  for 
the  bears.  The  huge  grizzlies,  weighing  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred. pounds,  are  still  so  savage  that  their  keepers  can  not 
for  a moment  venture  to  take  liberties  and  play  with  them  as 
they  do  with  the  lions  and  the  tigers.  They  are  both  splendid 
specimens,  and  the  white  Polar  bears  with  their  young  are 
equally  fine  representatives  of  their  species.  Another  large  ten- 
ement is  the  Monkey  House,  costing  $12,700  in  its  construction, 
and  having  a central  rotunda  for  spectators  30  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  full  of  the  curious  burlesques  of  humanity  from  India,  the 
Malay  Archipelago  and  Africa,  the  chief  home  of  most  of  the 
varieties.  Although  in  captivity  they  still  retain  nearly  all  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  their  wild  state.  They  exhibit  the 


THE  BEAR  PITS,  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 


same  craft  and  ingenuity,  and  the  same  fondness  for  playing 
tricks  upon  strangers  or  one  another.  In  Europe  a birth  of  a 
caged  monkey  mother  is  of  the  rarest  occurence,  but  more  than 
one  baby  has  been  born  in  the  Monkey  House  at  Cincinnati. 
The  mothers  evince  the  greatest  affection  for  their  young,  caress- 
ing it  and  sometimes  punishing  it  almost  like  a human  creature. 

The  Aviary  cost  about  $13,000,  and  is  admirably  contrived 
for  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  the  requirements  for  its  hun- 
dreds of  inmates.  There  arc  birds  to  be  seen  there  from  every 
continent  and  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  of  all  forms  and  all 
colors,  from  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  paroquets  of  Asia  and 
Australia  to  the  modest  brown  of  the  English  linnets  and  night- 
ingales. There  are  the  golden  oreoles  of  both  the  old  and  the 
new  worlds,  and  among  the  game  birds  the  golden,  thesilveraiul 
the  so-called  English  pheasant,  although  it  is  really  an  emigrant 
from  Asia  Minor  to  English  parks  and  preserves,  partridges  of 
several  varieties,  and  quails.  There  arc  large  vultures  with 
their  hooked  beaks  and  bare  throats,  repulsive  looking  but  use*. 


ful  in  semi-barbarous  and  tropical  places  where  carrion  is  left 
unburied  to  rot  in  the  sun,  and  the  unclean  birds  fill  the  office 
of  scavengers.  But  it  is  far  pleasanter  to  watch  the  brighter 
plumage  of  the  birds  of  brighter  omen  and  listen  to  the  songs  of 
the  singing  birds.  Their  singing  and  piping  and  twittering  are 
heard  uninterruptedly  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  they  cer- 
tainly elicit  responses  from  the  birds  flying  freely  among  the 
trees  without,  for  wild  singing  birds  are  more  frequently 
heard  in  and  near  the  Zoological  Gardens  than  in  any  other  single 
spot  within  a hundred  miles  of  Cincinnati.  Beyond  the  bear 
pits  and  close  to  the  kangaroo  cage,  there  is  a magnificent 
ostrich,  the  creature  which  has  wings  but  flies  not,  and  forms, 
according  to  many,  the  link  between  the  Mamin  il  and  the  bird. 

Those  mentioned  are,  of  course,  but  a very  few  of  the 
whole  number  of  birds  in  the  aviary,  or  like  the  ostrich  and  the 
Australian  emu  in  other  grassy  yards  or  cages  about  the  Gardens. 
It  is  impossible  even  to  allude  to  more,  but  thousands  of  visitors 
find  the  feathered  department  the  most  interesting  of  all.  There 
are  few,  however,  who  will  leave  the  grounds  without  along 
look  at  the  great  amphibious  seals,  the  delicately  limbed 
deer,  and  the  noble  American  elks  grazing  in  the  raeadow-like  en- 
closures appropriated  to  their  use  in  the  grounds.  There  are 
other  departments  also,  the  reptiles,  for  instance,  untouched  here, 


THE  MONKEY  HOUSE. 


and  in  all  there  is  ample  food  for  study  as  well  as  amusement. 
Fortunately,  also,  both  can  be  pursued  from  early  morning  till 
late  in  the  evening  without  leaving  for  refreshments,  as  every- 
thing can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices  at  the  handsome  res- 
taurant built  at  the  cost  of  $28,000,  and  leased  to  an  experienced 
and  liberal  caterer. 

In  speaking  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  one  thing  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Those  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  largely 
built,  and  have  been  materially  aided  in  their  maintenance,  by 
grants  of  public  money  raised  by  special  taxation.  The  creation 
of  the  Cincinnati  Gardens  is  entirely  owing  to  the  generous  pub- 
lic spirit  of  a few  large-hearted  citizens,  who  richly  deserve  to 
be  called  the  benefactors  of  the  whole  community.  These  gen- 
tlemen subscribed  $300,000  voluntarily  from  their  own  private 
purses,  not  expecting  for  very  many  years  to  come,  probably 
never  in  their  life-time,  to  receive  a single  penny  in  dividends. 
To  carry  out  their  plan  they  have  appropriated  every  dol- 
lar taken  in  for  entrance  money  and  the  sale  of  surplus  animals 
bred  in  the  Garden,  to  the  general  improvement  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  other  wild  beasts  and  rare  and  beautiful  birds.  Fore- 
most among  them  is  a gentleman  justly  called  the  father  of  the 
Gardens.  In  fact,  the  whole  idea  of  their  formation,  and  a large 
share  of  the  labor  necessary  for  a successful  execution  of 
the  conception,  is  as  justly  Mr.  Andrew  Erkenbrechcr’s  as  the 
conception  of  the  great  Music  Hall  is  Mr.  Springer’s. 

The  Gardens  are  open  every  day,  Sundays  included.  Admis- 
sion: Adults,  25  cents ; children,  10  cents.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen form  the  Board  of  Directors:  Florence  Marmot,  Presi- 

dent; C.  M.  Erkenbrocher,  Treasurer ; Otto  Laist,  Geo.  Fisher, 
Albert  Fisher,  Carl  A.  G.  Adae,  Geo.  Ilafer,  B.  Roth,  James 
M.  Doherty. 
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SUMMER  RESORTS. 


There  are  a number  of  sumfher  resorts  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  City  specially  patronized  by  Cincinnatians,  and  among  the 
foremost  are  Put-in-Bay,  Yellow  Springs  and  Chautauqua  Lake. 


THE  CONEWANGO. 

Put-in-Bay  is  on  one  of  the  Islands  of  Lake  Erie,  and  has  always 
been  a favorite  rendezvous  during  the  hot  months.  Yellow 
Springs  is  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  seven  miles  from 


GRIFFITH 

Xenia,  but  the  visitors  have  lately  so  far  fallen  off  in  numbers  I 
that  none  of  the  hotels  were  open  during  the  season  of  1879.1 


Lake  Chautauqua  has  eclipsed  them  all,  and  is  now  the  most 
popular  summer  residence  for  Cincinnatians  who  are  not  anx- 
ious to  make  many  trips  to  Europe,  Saratoga  or  the  eastern  sea 
side  watering  places. 


GROVE  AT  FAIR  POINT 


Lake  Chautauqua  lies  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  nearly  in  the  center  of  Chautauqua 
Countv.  It  is  a beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  twenty  miles  in 


POINT. 

length,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide.  It  is  723  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  which  lies  but  seven  miles  to  the  north, 
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and  1,323  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  is  the  highest 
body  of  water  on  the  globe  navigable  by  steam.  The  Lake  is  fed 
by  innumerable  springs,  and  empties  itself  by  the  outlet,  amost 
romantic  stretch  of  water,  three  miles  in  leDgth,  into  the  Cone- 
wango  river  at  Jamestown.  Several  steamers  leave  daily  from 


i gating  the  Lake.  The  accompanying  engravings,  photographed 
from  nature,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  beauties  of  Chautauqua, 
but  no  description  can  convey  a ?ealization  of  half  the  beauties 
of  the  spot.  Its  healthful  breezes  and  bracing  atmosphere.  The 
drives  and  walks  truly  enchanting,  the  bays  and  inlets  embow- 


BEMUS  POINT. 


Jamestown,  and  make  the  circuit  of  the  Lake,  stopping  at  Flu- 
vanna, Lake  View,  Griffith’s  Point,  Bemus  Point,  Fair  Point, 
Long  Point  and  Mayville.  The  hotels  are  numerous  and  re- 
markably good.  At  Lakeview,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Lake,  there  are  many  very  beautiful  cottages,  surrounded  by 


ered  in  the  shade  of  lofty  trees  to  the  very  margin  of  the  water. 
These  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  hills  rising  on  either 
side  of  the  Lake,  remind  the  visitor  of  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
just  before  it  enters  the  lower  Catskills. 

The  Atlantic  & Great  Western  Railroad  lands  passengers  at 


F,ur<  POINT. 


lovely  lawns  and  grounds  highly  beautified  both  by  nature  and 
art.  There  are  five  large  passenger,  and  a large  number  of  small 
steamers,  besides  numerous  yachts  both  public  and  private  navi- 


Chautauqua  Lake  station  for  all  points,  and  the  steamers  on  the 
lake  connect  with  the  trains.  During  the  past  season  there  has 
been  more  than  25,000  pe'rsons  at  the  Lake  at  one  time. 
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BELDING  BROS.  & CO. 

This  house,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Machine 
Twist,  Sewing  Silk,  etc.,  has  branches  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Boston  and  Montreal  in  addition  to  its  Cincin- 
nati establishment,  at  56  West  Fourth  street.  Its 
principal  factories  are  at  Rockville,  Connecticut, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  Montreal,  Canada- 

The  principal  manufactory  of  the  firm  is  at  Rock- 
ville, the  main  building  is  175x44  feet,  originally  four 
stories  in  height,  but  since  considerably  enlarged, 
and  is  fitted  with  the  most  valuable  machinery  which 
experience  can  suggest,  or  science  devise,  some  of 
which  no  other  silk  manufactory  possesses.  Attached 
to  the  main  building  is  the  dye  and  boiler  house,  a 
building  50  feet  square  with  an  L 60x24  feet,  with 
most  complete  arrangements. 


firm  has  invariably  carried  off  the  first  prizes  where 
ever  exhibited,  and  won  the  highest  place  in  its  de- 
partment in  the  list  of  awards  at  the  Cincinnati  In- 
dustrial Exposition  in  1870  and  1872,  and  at  the  Cen- 
tennial at  Philadelphia,  in  1876. 

Belding  Bros.  & Co.  are  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  of  all 
qualities  and  styles  of  sewing  silk  and  machine  twist, 
and  the  fact  that  the}7  were  the  first  American  manu- 
facturers of  sewing  silks  to  put  their  own  name  on 
their  best  goods,  has  done  much  (combined  with  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  same)  to  obtain  for  them  the 
high  reputation  which  they  now  possess.  In  addition 
to  the  above  business,  Messrs.  Belding  Bros.  & Co- 
have  just  decided  to  enlarge  their  Montreal  mill,  and 
introduce  there  the  weaving  of  broad  silks,  which  will 
be  made  up  entirely  and  direct  from  the  raw  material, 


ROCKVILLE  MILL. 


There  is  a continuous  demand  and  use  at  this  manu- 
factory of  3,500  pounds  of  raw  silk  per  week,  the 
manufacture  of  which  requires  the  employment  of 
about  a thousand  hands.  The  growth  of  the  sewing 
silk  business  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  so  great  that  it  has 
increased  in  amount  from  a sum  in  1845,  which  would 
now  be  scarcely  appreciable,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  a total  of  about  $7,000,000  in  1878,  while  the  sales 
of  this  firm  alone  amounted  to  over  $1,500,000  in  the 
year  last  past,  the  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Branch  alone  having  been  over  $30,000,  and 
the  sales  are  steadily  increasing  with  the  general  in- 
crease of  business.  The  Messrs.  Belding  Bros.  & 
Co.  owe  much  of  their  great  and  growing  business 
to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  sent  out  from  their  fac- 
tories, bearing  their  name  and  guarantee,  unless  it  is 
the  very  best  material,  treated  with  the  finest  dyes 
known  to  commerce  and  chemical  investigation.  The 


imported  from  China  and  Japan  via  New  York.  This 
will  be  the  pioneer  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  Do- 
minion— the  Canada  silk  having  heretofore  been  made 
from  the  floss.  The  preparation  of  the  silk  from  the 
“ cocoon”  to  the  condition  known  as  “ floss  silk,”  from 
which,  as  remarked,  Canada  silk  is  made,  constitutes 
about  half  the  expenditure  for  silk  and  incidental  fin- 
ishing material.  With  this  addition,  their  Montreal 
manufactory  will  employ  about  200  persons,  the  weav- 
ers receiving  from  $10  to  $15  per  week.  The  thirty 
looms  which  they  are  putting  in,  will  turn  out,  at  a 
low  average,  500  yards  of  silk  per  day,  or  150,000 
yards  for  the  absolute  working  days  of  the  year. 
The  reputation  of  the  silks  of  Belding  Bros.  <fc  Co.  is 
such  that  their  sales  are  not  confined  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are 
being  shipped,  on  orders  from  London,  Paris  and 
other  European  cities. 
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BENZIGER  BROS. 

The  rapid  spread  of  education  and  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  have  had  their  natural  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  publishing  houses  throughout 
the  country,  and  leading  many  of  the  principal  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  particular  classes  of 
literature.  Of  these  none  is  better  known  than  the 
great  Catholic  Publishing  House  and  Bookstore  of 
Benziger  Bros.,  at  143  Main  street,  with  branches  in 
New  York  and  St.  Louis.  The  works  issued  by  this 
establishment  are  remarkable  for  the  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  printing  is  done,  so  all-essential 
in  the  preparation  of  treatises 
upon  theology  and  books  of 
devotion. 

Another  principal  feature 
of  this  firm  is  the  publication 
of  Standard  Catholic  School 
Books.  The  Catholic  Nation- 
al Series,  Readers  and  Bible 
History,  by  Right  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Gilmour , D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Cleveland,  have  met  with 
the  most  cordial  reception 
from  those  entrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  Catholic 
youth.  It  has  been  approved 
by  sixteen  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  United  States, 

Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

Its  points  of  superiority  are: 

The  literary  character  and 
thoroughly  Catholic  tone  of 
the  lessons ; the  easy  and  nat- 
uralgrading of  the  series,  and 
its  general  adaptation  to  the 
demands  of  the  school-room; 
the  mechanical  execution, 
including  the  quality  of  the 
paper,  the  type,  the  binding 
the  beauty  and  number  of 
the  illustrations,  and  fin- 
ally its  cheapness. 

Besides  these  readers  and 
many  other  books  for  Cath- 
olic schools,  Benziger  Bros,  publish  two  sets  of  Pen- 
manships, Rightmeyer’s  American  System  being  un- 
surpassed in  simplicity  and  beauty,  combined  with 
the  most  minute  correctness  in  forms;  and  Knopp’s 
Practical  System,  with  simple,  graceful  and  orna- 
mental, as  well  as  bold  business  hand. 

The  biographical  department  includes  the  Pictorial 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  with  a preface,  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward McGlynn,  D.  D.,  illustrated  with  nearly  400 
exquisite  engravings,  and  reflections  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  The  Life  of  Our  Lord  and  II is  Blessed 
Mother,  approved  by  the  Cardinal,  and  embellished 


by  numerous  engravings  and  chromos,  is  a very 
handsome  and  well-wu'itten  work.  It  is  published 
by  subscription  in  thirty-eight  numbers,  at  25  cents 
a number.  This  work  is  the  only  illustrated  Life  of 
Christ  published  in  this  country,  and  is  finding  an  ex- 
tensive sale.  A handsome  steel  engraving,  uThe  Resur- 
rection of  Christ ,”  is  given  awaj"  free  with  this  publi- 
cation. A Popular  Life  of  the  late  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Pius  the  Ninth,  copiously  illustrated,  and  with  the 
material  drawn  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources, 
has  also  been  published,  as  well  as  the  first  accurate 
and  complete  life  of  the  present  Pope,  Leo  XIII. 

It  is  a volume  of  352  pages, 
containing  portraits  of  Leo 
XIII.,  Pius  IX.,  of  many 
of  the  Cardinals,  and  several 
views  of  celebrated  places 
connected  with  their  careers. 

The  Catholic  Premium 
Book  Libraries  are  in  three 
series,  issued  with  the  ap- 
probation of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  McCloskey.  All  are 
prettily  bound,  and  the  low 
price  at  which  they  are  sold 
places  them  in  the  reach  of 
every  one. 

The  W ahrlieitsfreund,  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Ben- 
ziger, is  the  oldest  German 
Catholic  weekly  in  theUnited 
States,  and  has  a circulation 
of  15,000,  making  it  a first- 
class  medium  for  advertising. 

The  firm  also  manufactures 
and  keeps  constantly  on  hand 
a large  and  veiy  varied  stock 
of  Church  Ornaments  and 
Regalia.  New  styles  of  em- 
broidered banners  for  soci- 
eties of  all  kinds,  for  Sunda3r 
schools  and  Sodalities  are 
frequently  added,  and  the 
most  beautiful  designs  are 
employed  for  First  Com- 
munion and  Sodality  badges,  the  materials,  such  as  the 
silks,  the  damasks,  the  fringes,  tassels,  stars,  rosettes, 
etc.,  being  specially  imported,  and  the  banner 
crosses,  spears,  etc.,  made  in  their  own  factory. 
In  short,  any  Catholic  church  or  school,  any  sodality 
or  society,  and  any  library,  either  English  or  Ger- 
man, may  be  amply  supplied  with  ornaments,  para- 
ments,  books,  banners,  badges  and  regalia  by  this 
well-known  firm.  Long  experience,  and  the  ex- 
tensive ramifications  of  their  business  have  made 
Benziger  Bros,  the  great  Catholic  publishing  firm  o( 
the  Union. 


BENZIGEit  BROS. 
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CHURCH,  JOHN  & CO. 

John  Church  & Co.,  Music  anti  Music  Book  Publish- 
ers, and  Dealers  in  Pianos,  Organs,  and  all  kinds  of 
musical  merchandise,  are  situated  at  No.  68  West 
Fourth  street,  nearly  opposite  Pike’s  Opera  House.  It 
is  the  largest  music  publishing  house  in  Cincinnati, 
or  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  whole  country.  The  business  was 
established  in  1844,  since  which  time  it  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  while  achieving  its  own  success  the  firm 
has  done  great  service  in  elevating  and  extending  the 
musical  taste  of  Cincinnati  and  the  whole  section  of 
country  tributary  to  it. 


presses,  like  those  that  print  lithographs  and  bank 
notes.  About  as  much  more  is  printed  by  steam 
power  in  the  usual  manner.  The  rapid  improvement 
within  a few  years  in  the  manufacture  of  music  and 
music  books,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a complete 
copy  of  Church  & Co.’s  large  type  edition  of  the 
“ Messiah”  can  now  be  produced  for  less  than  a dol- 
lar. 


The  firm  also  imports  musical  instruments  of  every 
description.  They  are  agents  for  the  celebrated 
Chickering  and  other  first-class  pianos,  and  the  Clough 
and  Warren  organs,  and  supply  full  catalogues  on  ap- 
plication. “Church’s 


A prominent  feature  of 
the  business  of  John 
Church  & Co.  is  the  pub- 
lication of  music  books 
of  every  description  of 
the  art  ; and  in  their 
large  catalogue  of  copy- 
right works  may  be 
found  the  titles  of  hun- 
dreds of  successful 
books,  such  as  the  fam- 
ous “Musical  Curricu- 
lum,” for  piano,  and 
other  methods,  and  the 
popular  “Gospel  Songs” 
and  “ Hymns,”  which 
have  found  their  way  in 
thousands  to  every  quar 
ter  of  the  globe.  They 
publish  also  popular 
works  on  harmony  and 
thoroughbass;  instruc- 
tion books  for  organ, 
guitar,  violin,  and  all 
other  instruments.  The 
standard  “ School  o f 
Singing”  is  also  one  of 


their  works,  and  their 


publications  for  singing 
classes  and  day  schools, 
include  the  best  works 
by  such  authors  as  Root, 
Palmer,  Johnson  and 


JOHN  CHURCH  & CO. 


Musical  Visitor,”  which 
has  won  a good  place  in 
public  favor  contains  in- 
teresting articles,  and  a 
great  variety  of  current 
musical  news,  always 
accompanied  by  some  of 
the  latest  compositions. 
It  is  issued  monthly,  at 
$1.50  a 3’ear. 

The  rapid  growth  of 
the  manufacture  of 
pianos  in  the  United 
States  is  wonderful  alike 
to  those  who  study  the 
industrial  resources  of 
our  own  country,  and 
those  of  European  mak- 
ers, who  once  nearly 
monopolized  the  piano 
trade  upon  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic — now  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  In- 
stead of  being  large  im- 
porters, we  are  now 
exporters,  both  of  pianos 
and  organs,  to  an  ex- 
tent which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  statistics  to 
prove  it,  would  appear 
almost  incredible.  The 
fame  of  these  products  of 
American  skill  has  now 


others.  The“  Choir  and  Congregation”  which  is  revo- 
lutionizing the  music  in  the  churches  is  also  one  of 
their  important  issues.  In  addition  to  their  own 
publications,  John  Church  & Co.  keep  a large  stock 
of  all  other  music,  and  music  books  issued,  and  are 
always  prepared  to  fill  any  orders,  however  large,  with 
the  greatest  possible  despatch. 

The  publication-  of  music  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  involves  large  capital  and  experience.  A 
large  proportion  of  Church  A Co.’s  Sheet  Music  is 
printed  from  engraved  plates,  executed  on  hand 


traveled  through  Europe,  and  our  grand  and  upright 
pianos  are  now  in  constant  demand  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Munich,  St.  Petersburg, 
Brussels  and  other  musical  centres  in  the  old  world  ; 
while  their  sale  in  this  country  is  increasing  annually 
in  almost  marvelous  proportions.  Purchasers  of  any 
instruments  at  the  house  of  John  Church  & Co.  are 
sure  to  be  supplied  with  the  best  attainable;  and  also 
at  the  branch  stores  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  firm  are  John  Church,  Jr.,  and 
John  B.  Trevor. 
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THE  CINCINNATI  COOPERAGE  WORKS. 

Few,  if  any  bnt  those  directly  interested  in  the 
trade,  have  any  idea  of  the  great  extent  and  large 
business  of  the  Cincinnati  Cooperage  Company. 
These  works  occup3r  one  entire  square,  as  large  as 
that  bounded  by  Walnut  and  Vine,  and  Fourth  and 
Fifth  streets.  The  factory  and  works  are  situated  at 
Riverside,  and  are  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  DeBus.  The  factoiy  presents  the  most 
extraordinary  sight  of  business  activity,  there  being- 
over  300  men  and  boys  employed  daily.  These  work- 
men are  aided  by  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five different  machines  driven  by  steam  power. 
There  are  three  steam  engines  supplied  by  five  boil- 
ers. The  principal  engine  is  of  Harris  Corliss  make, 
and  of  two  hundred  horse  power.  The  driving  wheel 


products  of  the  factoiy  are  bourbon  barrels,  pork  and 
lard  tierces,  lager  beer  kegs  and  half  barrels,  and  lead 
and  paint  kegs.  Under  the  DeBus  patents,  barrels  for 
gin  and  spirits  are  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  spirits  white  and  free  from  discoloration. 
The  making  of  lager  beer  kegs  is,  however,  the  great 
specialty,  the  factoiy  turning  out  more  per  annum  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
consumption  of  iron  in  hoops  alone  is  over  two  million 
pounds.  The  staves  are  all  of  split  white  oak 
and  are  property  seasoned  before  being  made  up. 
The  works  have  a frontage  of  over  live  hundred  feet 
along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  the  barges 
unload  the  staves.  The  manufactory  ship  lager-beer 
kegs  to  twenty-two  States  of  the  Union,  going  west 
as  far  as  Denver,  Colorado,  and  east  as  far  as  Ver- 


THE  CINCINNATI  COOPERAGE  WORKS. 


being  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  with  a face  twenty-six 
inches  wide.  The  different  shops  present  an  animated 
scene,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  rough 
and  uneven  staves  as  split  from  the  tree  pass  into  the 
machines  and  come  out  smooth,  clean,  handsome 
staves,  without  cutting  the  grain  of  the  oak. 

The  establishment  is  divided  into  six  complete  de- 
partments, viz.:  the  stave  department,  the  machinery 
department,  the  barrel  department,  the  beer-keg  de 
partment,  the  lead-keg  department,  and  the  De  Bus 
patent-barrel  department.  The  daily  production  is 
2,500  packages,  and  the  consumption  of  staves  per 
day  is  equal  to  that  of  fifty  thousand  feet  of  lumber ; 
and  the  stock  of  staves  in  the  yards  adjacent  to  the 
factory  amount  to  over  five  millions.  These  staves 
are  brought  both  by  boat  and  rail  from  the  Big  Sandy 
river,  the  Kanawha  in  West  Virginia,  and  from  along 
the  line  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  railroad.  The 


mont.  The  location  of  the  factory  affords  great  facil- 
ities for  shipping  goods  as  the  depots  and  side  tracks 
of  the  Ohio  & Mississippi  and  Indianapolis  & Cin- 
cinnati railroads,  besides  the  river  steamers  are  right 
at  their  doors. 

Tliis  factory,  the  largest  cooperage  in  the  West,  owes 
its  existence  and  perfection  in  great  part  to  the  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  the  late  Mr.  James  W.  Gaff;  that 
gentleman  having  one  of  his  establishments  close  to  the 
cooperage  works,  and  seeing  the  losses  and  discourage- 
ments met  by  the  management  through  the  severe 
trials  of  introducing  new,  valuable  and  complex 
machinery,  in  the  kindest  manner  extended  his  power- 
ful aid  and  encouragement,  and  through  his  unsparing 
liberality,  helped  to  build  up  this  great  enterprise 
of  activity  and  usefulness,  which  is  a credit  to  Cincin- 
nati and  the  West.  The  factory  can  be  reached  at 
all  times  by  street  cars  that  pass  the  main  entrance. 
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DUHME  & CO.’S. 

In  all  large  cities  it  appears  that  some  business 
houses  become  so  thoroughly  noted  and  prominent 
that  they  become  features  of  the  citj',  and  are  known 
as  well  as  the  city  itself.  Such  a house  is  that  whose 
name  heads  this  article,  and  it  ma}r  be  further  stated 
that  this  house  has  for  nearly  half  a century  been 
closely  identified  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
Cincinnati.  For  many  years  it  has  been  not  only  the 
great  representative  house  of  Cincinnati,  but  the 
West.  It  was  to  this  house  that  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  past  generation  resorted  when  the}r  de- 
sired to  adorn  themselves  with  jeweliy,  a custom  which 
has  been  practiced  in  all  countries  from  time  imme- 
morial. But  Duhme  & Co.’s  was  not  always  the  great 
palatial  store-house  that  it  is  to-day,  teeming  with 
the  wonders  of  modern  invention  and  rare  workman- 
ship. It  was  not  always  the  interesting  museum  that 


sire  for  art  productions  manifested  all  round  him. 
From  the  beginning  he  was  a manufacturer,  but  only 
in  a modest  way;  but  as  he  was  ever  vigilant  in  intro- 
ducing the  newest  productions,  both  in  decorative 
articles,  and  in  those  of  strictly  household  use,  his 
efforts  were  appreciated  and  his  manufactory  grew 
apace,  until  now  over  two  hundred  of  the  most  skill- 
ful artificers,  helped  by  all  the  newest  and  most  in- 
genious machinery  known  to  the  world  in  his  business, 
are  employed  every  day  in  the  year. 

But  this  triumph,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  not 
accomplished  without  hard  work,  anxious  thought, 
and  untiring  energy.  The  Atlantic  had  to  be  crossed, 
and  the  cities  of  the  old  world  searched  many  a time, 
not  only  for  the  workmanship  but  for  the  workers; 
and  to-day  we  believe  there  is  hardly  a nationality  in 
Europe  that  is  not  represented  among  his  workmen. 
The  old  styles  of  jewelry  worn  by  our  fathers  would 


it  is  to-dajr,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  world  as  represented  by  the  gold 
and  silver  smiths’  work,  the  diamond  setters,  the 
alclymists,  the  enamelers,  the  filigree  workers,  the 
bronze  makers,  and  a whole  army  of  workers  in  the  use- 
ful and  decorative  arts.  In  the  olden  times — for  half  a 
century  is  a cycle  in  America — it  did  not  exhibit  the 
rarest  and  costliest  productions  of  the  leading  capitals 
of  the  world,  side  by  side,  nor  was  it  then  able  to  show, 
as  it  does  to-day,  American  art  workmanship  holding 
its  own — na}',  Cincinnati  workmanship  ranking  high 
and  in  some  departments  exceeding  in  tastefulness 
and  design  the  finest  productions  of  the  foreign  work- 
man. Mr.  Duhme  has  done  much  to  cultivate  West- 
ern taste,  and  he  has  been  rewarded  by  seeing  a de- 


now be  laughed  at.  The  large,  clumsy  silver  watch, 
with  its  ponderous  key  and  monster  seal,  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  this  day,  when  every  young  lady  and 
gentleman  wears  a light,  handsome  stem-winder.  Yet 
in  the  days  of  large,  clumsy  watches  all  such  articles 
were  more  or  less  of  its  character — huge,  ungainly 
and  inartistic.  What  a marvellous  change  in  a 
single  life  time!  How  interesting  now  to  walk  through 
hundreds  of  feet  of  glass  cases,  and  A-icw  articles  of 
beauty  that  not  only  possess  an  intrinsic  value,  but 
a real  art  value. 

The  visitor  who  desires  to  see  one  of  the  finest  dis- 
plays of  jewelry  on  the  continent,  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  visiting  Duhme’ s.  The  arrangements  of  the 
great  double  warehouse,  are  of  the  most  admirable 
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order,  and  show  off'  to  advantage  the  costly  displays. 
Upon  many  pieces  of  the  finer  description  of  silver- 
ware, great  expense  is  incurred  in  order  to  give  them 
the  character  of  art  productions.  The  term  jewelry 
means  so  much  of  late  years,  that  nothing  less  than  a 
catalogue  could  convey  an  idea  of  the  great  assort- 
ment of  articles  exhibited.  Prominent,  however,  will 
be  apparent,  decorative  gold  and  silver  plate,  such  as 
racing  cups,  testimonials,  centerpieces,  salvers,  can- 
delabra, etc.;  table  plate,  such  as  soup  and  sauce 
turreens,  dessert  services,  claret  jugs,  wine  coolers, 
cruit  frames,  water  pitchers,  etc.;  gold  and  silver 
plated  goods,  electro  plated  goods,  gilt  and  ormolu 
work  for  table  and  personal  decoration,  jewelry  con- 
taining precious  stones,  epergnes,  cake  and  fruit 
baskets  and  table  cutleiy  in  silk  and  satin  lined 
boxes. 

In  particular  branches  of  manufactures,  there  may 
be  and  doubtless  are  larger  houses  than  Duhrne  & Co., 
but  in  the  regular  work  of  the  gold  and  silver  smiths’ 
profession  there  is  none  more  extensive.  Every  depart 
ment,  such  as  designing,  engraving,  chasing,  enamel- 
ing and  electro  plating  is  fully  represented  by  work- 
men than  whom  none  can  excell.  The  choicest  foreign 
fancy  goods,  such  as  clocks,  bronzes,  sconces,  ceramics, 
carved  wood  work  in  clock  cases,  cabinets,  etc.,  are 
shown  in  profusion,  and  hardly  airy  taste  in  these  goods 
can  go  unsatisfied.  Buyers  for  the  house  are  con- 
stantly in  Europe,  and  every  novelty  is  sent  forward  as 
it  appears.  Specialties  in  gold  goods  are  often  intro- 
duced, for  it  is  found  that  there  is  now  less  disposition 
than  formerly  to  adhere  to  set  st}des,  hence  novelty  and 
uniqueness  are  oftener  to  be  met  with.  Many  of  Duhme 
& Co.’s  own  designs  in  spoons  and  other  articles  are 
preferred  to  all  others.  Their  silver  ware  is  now  al- 
together made  of  sterling  silver.  The  long  business 
connection  of  the  house,  and  the  extensive  business 
transacted  by  them  with  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  watches  in  the  United  States,  enables  them  to  sell 
the  goods  of  such  manufacturers  at  the  prices  charged 
by  the  manufacturers. 

The  house  manufactures  its  own  watch  cases,  both  of 
gold  and  silver.  Attention  can  not  fail  to  be  directed 
to  the  diamond  and  precious  stone  department,  this 
house  being  the  principal  one  engaged  in  this  business 
in  the  West.  Their  diamonds  are  purchased  in  Paris 
and  Amsterdam,  in  large  quantities,  and  the  mounting 
and  setting  done  in  the  establishment.  Some  idea  of 
the  great  business  done  in  setting  and  re-setting  dia- 
monds and  precious  stones,  may  be  formed  when  it 
is  stated  that  no  less  than  eight  diamond  setters  are 
constantly  employed.  This  is  a larger  number  than 
can  be  found  in  any  jewelry  houscin  the  United  States, 
outside  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  building  occupied  by  Duhme  <fc  Co.  is  seven 
stories  high,  built  of  iron,  brick  and  stone,  and  is  as 


nearly  fire-proof  as  the  art  of  man  can  render  it.  The 
storeroom  on  the  ground  floor  is  divided  for  conveni- 
ence by  a partition  half  wall,  it  is  about  fifty  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  has  exhibited  in  cases, 
drawers  and  shelves,  the  endless  lines  of  costly 
products  brought  from  all  corners  of  the  earth.  The 
retail  department,  with  its  choice  display  of  diamonds, 
jewehy,  silver-ware,  both  solid  and  plated,  valuable 
watches  of  gold  and  silver,  is  well  worth  examination. 
Among  their  useful  specialties  they  cany  a full  line 
of  jeweler’s  tools,  at  wholesale,  and  also  clocks, 
watches  and  chains  of  every  design,  manufactured  by 
themselves.  The  wholesale  department  is  in  the  rear 
part  of  the  ground  floor,  where  the  heavy  solid  silver 
ware  is  manufactured.  It  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  while  this  house  carries  full  lines  of  all  standard 
plated  goods,  none  of  that  work  is  done  by  them. 
The}'  make  only  the  solid  article.  All  of  their  flat 
silver  and  gold  wares,  which  embrace  everything  ex- 
cept the  table  sets,  are  made  by  hand  and  hammered 
out.  This  method  is  preferred  to  the  rolling  process 
as  securing  better  work,  the  artificer  being  by  this 
means  enabled  more  readily  to  detect  flaws  and  im- 
perfections. For  the  same  reason  no  hot  work  is  al- 
lowed, but  everything  is  wrought  and  cut.  In  the 
second  basement  are  the  steam  engines  and  the  pro- 
cess by  which  every  particle  of  gold  and  silver  dust  is 
saved.  Every  crucible,  all  cloths,  and  even  the  dirty 
water  in  which  the  gold  and  silver  is  washed,  is  by 
the  use  of  quicksilver  here  collected  and  eventually 
separated  one  from  the  other. 

A steam  elevator  runs  to  the  highest  floor,  where 
are  located  the  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry  and  watch-cases.  The  latter  is  a specialty  of 
this  house  and  one  in  which  they  do  a large  trade. 
Numerous  automatic  machines  are  here  at  work,  and 
skilled  workmen,  each  at  his  special  duty,  turn  out  a 
constant  stream  of  costly  work.  Watch  chains — some 
with  links  like  log-chains,  and  others  with  meshes  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  invisible— rings  and  pins  of  all 
kinds  arc  made  here.  Here  is  the  machine  for  engine- 
turning, engaged  in  turning  out  its  beautiful  and  cor- 
rect designs.  Here  is  also  the  repairing  department, 
which  employs  constantly  a force  at  work.  About 
twenty  females  are  usually  employed  in  burnishing 
watch  cases,  and  the}'  are  very  dexterous  in  their 
occupation.  In  the  wholesale  department  are  dup- 
licates of  all  articles  which  we  have  seen,  and 
many  which  we  have  not  space  to  mention,  but  in 
large  quantities  are  piled  up  elegant  toilet  articles, 
mirrors  framed  in  Royal  Dresden  china  ; cut  glass- 
ware for  perfumeries,  jewel  caskets,  square  and  round, 
with  sides  and  top  of  French  plate  glass,  candlesticks 
and  candelabra,  fans,  vases  in  metal,  etc. 

The  members  of  the  firm  are  Ilermau  Duhme  and 
II.  II.  Gal  breath. 
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ERKENBRECHER,  A. 

The  St.  Bernard  Starch  Works  are  at  St.  Bernard, 
a prosperous  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  city  offices  at  Nos.  12  and  14  West  Second 
steet.  The  business  was  established  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Erkenbrecher  in  1843,  and  has  ever  since  increased 
with  amazing  rapidity.  The  Works  are  325  l'eet  in 
front  by  150  feet  in  depth,  containing  floor  room  of 
not  less  than  97,500  square  feet.  The  average  of  the 
daily  run  is  50,000  pounds,  or  15,000,000  pounds  per 
annum.  But  in  spite  of  these  facilities  of  so  large  a 
production,  the  reputation  of  the  starch  is  so  high 
and  so  widely  extended  that  the  demand  is  always  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  A new  building  adjoining  the 
old  is  now,  however,  in  course  of  erection.  It  will  be 
125x75  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a floor  area 
of  18,750  square  feet;  the  total  of  both  old  and  new 


daily,  that  is  to  say,  about  600,000  per  annum,  and  when  I 
the  new  building  is  completed  it  will  rise  to  from  2900 
to  3100  bushels  per  diem,  forming  a grand  total  of 
nearly  1,000,000  per  annum.  The  improvements  in 
machinery  have  also  been  very  great  of  late  years.  [ 
5Y  here  twenty-one  hands  were  once  employed  for  the 
production  of  2000  pounds  of  starch,  the  labor  of  only 
three  and  one-half  is  now  required,  and  the  result  is 
a better  and  more  uniform  article  at  a greatly  reduced  ! 
expense. 

Among  other  brands  the  corn  starch  for  food  man- 
ufactured by  Mr.  Erkenbrecher  has  won  a world- wide 
reputation  as  the  most  nutritious  and  palatable  of  all 
preparations  from  maize  extant.  It  is  incomparably 
pure,  economical,  and  wholesome,  providing  the  most 
delicious  food  for  both  the  healthy  and  the  sick,  and 
both  children  and  adults.  It  adds  a peculiar  and 
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will  therefore  be  116,245  square  feet,  and  when 
completed  the  new  building  will  provide  further 
means  for  turning  out  an  additional  fifteen  tons  daily, 
or  9,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  the  aggregate  of  the 
old  and  new  works  being  thus  24,000,000  pounds  per 
annum.  More  starch  is  thus  manufactured  in  less 
space  than  in  any  other  factory  in  the  world. 

The  entire  establishment  is  worked  by  steam  power. 
Numerous  patents  have  been  granted  to  the  proprie- 
tors by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  by  England,  Austria,  Germany,  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  other  countries  of  the  old  world.  The 
water  supply  is  furnished  by  five  wells,  yielding 
25.000  barrels  a day,  of  the  temperature  of  54° 
Fahrenheit.  The  consumption  of  corn  for  the  manu- 
facture is  enormous;  it  is  now  from  1900  to  2100  bushels 


delicate  flavor  to  pastry  and  dessert  dishes,  such  as 
blanc-mange,  ice  creams,  pudding?,  custards,  pies, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  of  a quality  at  once  so  pleasing  to  the 
palate  and  strengthening  to  the  whole  system,  that  it 
is  alike  a necessity  and  luxury  in  every  household. 

The  Bon  Ton  Starch,  for  the  laundry,  is  another 
triumph  of  the  St.  Bernard  Works.  It  is  snow  white, 
odorless,  and  chemically  pure,  susceptible  of  the  high- 
est and  most  lasting  polish,  and  of  greater  strength 
of  body  than  any  other  brands. 

Regular  agencies  have  been  established  at  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
Stettin,  St.  Petersburg,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  other  commercial  centers,  and  their 
business  in  Europe  and  South  America  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  is  steadily  increasing. 
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EVANS,  C.  B.,  MANTEL  AND  GRATE  CO. 

The  C.  B.  Evans  Mantel  and  Grate  Co.,  located  at 
the  N.  W.  cor.  Elm  and  Pearl  streets,  are  the  pioneer 
manufacturers  of  Slate  Mantels  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  They  also  manufacture  Iron  Mantels  and 
fine  Parlor  Grates,  making  a specialty,  however,  of 
slate  work,  not  only  for  mantels,  but  steps,  wainscoting 
and  tiling  for  buildings.  No  material  has  ever  been 
used  for  mantels  which  combine  so  many  advantages 
as  slate.  The  following  extract,  from  a contributor 
to  a late  number  of  the  Carpenter'  and  Builder , will 
explain  some  of  its  advantages:  “I  like  slate  mantels 

better  than  marble  mantels.  I prefer  a marble ized 
slate  mantel  to  a 
genuine  marble 
mantel.  It  is  of 
slate  as  a material 
for  mantels  that  I 
propose  to  speak, 
and  I shall  attempt 
to  give  adequate 
reasons  for  my  be- 
lief that  slate  is 
better  for  the  pur- 
pose than  marble. 

Slate  is  one  of 
the  best  materials 
we  have,  although 
its  merits  are  not 
so  thoroughly  un- 
derstood as  they 
deserve.  It  is  a 
material  that  does 
not  warp,  it  is  im 
pervious  to  acids 
and  oils,  it  can  be 
worked  to  almost 
any  form  that  is  de- 
sirable. It  is  capa- 
ble of  decoration 
to  an  extent  that 
very  few  under- 
stand, and  its  dec- 
oration is  entirely 
legitimate.  It  is  quite  as  proper  as  the  painting  of 
wood  work.  It  is  possible,  by  marbleizing  slate,  to 
produce  prettier  marble  than  can  be  got  out  of  a 
quarry.  The  imitation  is  so  good  that  there  is  no 
one  who  can  take  two  pieces,  one  of  marbleized  slate 
and  the  other  of  marble,  and,  placing  them  side  by 
side,  tell  which  is  marble  and  which  is  slate.  The  only 
point  of  difference  discernable  to  the  eye,  might  be  that 
the  slate  will  be  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two.  This 
applies  to  any  and  all  kinds  of  marble.  Most  of  our 
marbleizcrs  have  adhered  very  closely  to  the  best  ex- 
amples of  natural  marble. 

They  have  been  very  faithful  in  this  respect.  A 


marbleized  is  better  than  a marble  surface  for  many 
reasons,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  acid  and  oil  proof. 
Marble  is  more  subject  to  injury  than  slate.  In  taste- 
ful decorations  marble  harmonizes  best  with  white 
walls.  If  wood  is  much  desired,  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce on  slate,  treated  in  the  general  way  to  which  I 
have  referred,  very  excellent  imitations  of  wood. 
Walnut  and  various  light  colors  have  been  success- 
fully imitated  in  a number  of  instances.  It  should 
not  be  considered  that  the  so  called  marbleizing  pro- 
cess is  only  useful  in  the  imitation  of  marble.  Slate 
can  be  decorated  by  painting  in  oil  colors,  and  after- 
wards enameled  with  good  effect,  rendering  the  paint- 
ing more  perman- 
ent than  can  be 
done  by  any  other 
process  whatever. 
If  it  were  desirable 
to  decorate  a n an- 
tel,  or  the  pilaster 
and  jambs  of  a fire- 
place with  land 
scapes,  birds,  flow- 
ers or  fruits,  or  in 
an y other  manner, 
it  could  be  done 
upon  slate  with  oil 
colors,  and  then 
enameled,  produc- 
ing a result  that 
would  stand  for 
an}r  length  of  t;me, 
and  endure  all  or- 
dinary u s age  w h i c h 
it  would  be  likely 
to  receive.  For 
the  purpose  for 
which  tiles  arc 
used,  slate  posses- 
ses material  advan- 
tages in  the  fact 
that  file  are  neces- 
sarily small,  while 
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slate  is  to  be  had 


in  large  pieces.”  Iron  mantels,  with  a slate  finish,  and 
retaining  the  enamel,  are  now  made  equal  to  the  slate. 

This  firm  has  one  of  the  most  skillful  marbleizcrs 
in  the  country,  Mr.  E.  S.  Chapman,  whose  reputation 
for  taste  and  perfect  imitation,  is  well-known  through- 
out the  entire  country,  and  this  is  a sufficient  guar- 
antee that  all  work  coming  from  their  manufactory 
will  be  the  best  of  the  kind. 

The  stranger  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a visit  to  the 
establishment  of  the  C.  B.  Evans  Mantel  and  Grate 
Company, who  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  their  work, 
and  explaining  the  process  through  which  it  goes  to 
reach  perfection. 
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FAVORITE  STOVE  WORKS. 

The  great  representative  stove  manufactory  of  Cin- 
cinnati, owned  by  W.  C.  Davis,  W.  K.  Boal,  S.  Phelps 
Cheseldine,  and  R.  A.  Holden  (special),  and  known 
all  over  the  United  States  as  the  Favorite  Stove 
Works,  is  located  on  the  square  bounded  by  Third, 
John,  Smith  and  Webb  streets,  of  which  we  present 
here  a faithful  illustration,  affording  a good  idea  of 
the  immense  proportions  of  their  works.  This  com- 
pany was  formed  in  the  jrear  1848,  and  by  reason  of 
the  superior  quality,  style,  and  finish  of  its  products, 
the  business  rapidly  assumed  a magnitude  of  the  first 
importance,  necessitating  'the  erection  of  more  con- 
venient and  commodious  buildings,  as  above  noted, 
into  which  this  firm  recently  moved.  That  it  is  a 
model  manufactory  in  every  respect,  we  propose  to 
demonstrate  further  along. 

The  dimensions  of  the  main  building  are  60x160 
feet,  of  five  stories.  A spiral  stairway  leads  from  the 
lower  floor  up  through  the  building  to  the  top.  On 
the  roof  is  an  immense  water  tank,  7 feet  in  width  and 
depth,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  structure, 
into  which  pow- 
erful hydraulic 
pumps  are  con- 
stantly forcing 
water  for  the  use 
of  the  Works  in 
Various  opera- 
tions, in  the 
molding  room, 
for  supplying  the 
engines,  etc.  On 
each  floor,  in 
close  proximity 
to  the  central 
staircase,  is  a 
coil  of  hose  attached  to  a stand  pipe  connecting  with 
the  city  main,  so  that  in  the  exigency  of  fire  on  the 
premises  or  in  adjoining  buildings,  this  apparatus  is 
always  ready  for  service. 

The  molding  room  is  of  very  great  capacity,  and  con- 
tains one  and  one-fourth  acres,  with  two  cupolas,  the 
larger  melting  twenty  tons  of  metal  per  day,  while  the 
smaller  is  used  for  melting  cast  steel  for  stove  backs, 
having  a capacity  of  five  tons  per  day.  This  mam- 
moth apartment  is  admirable  and  complete  in  all  its 
arrangement's  and  appointments,  and  they  plainly 
indicate  the  enormous  operations  of  this  concern. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  spacious  and  handsomely 
furnished  offices,  where  a force  of  competent  corre- 
spondents and  accountants  are  busily  at  work  record- 
ing the  transactions,  and  answering  the  numerous 
letters  daily  received  from  the  patrons  of  this  vast 
establishment.  Contiguous  to  the  offices  is  the  ad- 
vertising room,  where  are  systematically  kept  all  the 
elegant  posters,  catalogues,  circulars,  placards  and 
electrotypes  of  the  house,  showing  how  extensively 


this  firm  advertise  their  wares  throughout  the  country, 
and  demonstrating  their  faith  in  the  potency  of 
printers’  ink.  Their  catalogues  are  gotten  up  in  a 
style  of  artistic  elegance  rarely  equaled,  with  fac- 
simile illustrations  of  their  celebrated  stoves  finished 
in  bronze,  and  clearly  showing  every  ornament,  ap- 
pliance and  advantageous  feature  thereof. 

On  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors  is  carried  on 
the  polishing  and  finishing  of  stoves,  and  the  pattern 
work.  The  erecting  rooms  are  large  and  convenient. 
The  balance  of  the  building  is  occupied  for  sample 
rooms  and  storage.  In  every  department  there  is 
evidence  of  perfect  system  and  order,  economy  in  all 
details,  and  every  requisite  facility  for  conducting 
the  business  on  a scale  of  magnitude  seldom  equaled. 

We  will  now  enter  upon  a brief  description  of  some 
of  the  celebrated  patterns  of  stoves  made  here.  All 
the  cook  stoves  are  known  by  the  appropriate  brand  of 

“ FAVORITE.” 

These  elegant  stoves  possess  all  the  latest  patents 
and  improvements,  including  several  which  Messrs. 
Davis  Sc  Co.  control — one  being  in  the  use  of  cast- 

steel  fire-backs 
and  movable  bed 
plates  to  the  fire- 
box. Another  is 
a cross-plate  on 
top  of  the  stove, 
made  in  two  sec- 
tions, having  a 
substantial  rest 
in  the  center, 
making  it  much 
more  convenient 
to  remove,  and 
preventing  the 
top  of  the  stove 
from  warping.  These  stoves  are  furnished  with  a 
copper  reservoir  or  boiler,  which  is  corrugated  to 
prevent  denting  and  to  make  it  stronger  and  more 
durable.  They  also  have  a cast-iron  warming  oven. 
The  oven  doors  are  filled  with  concrete  between  the 
outer  and  inner  surfaces,  which  retains  the  heat  of 
the  oven  much  longer  than  the  ordinary  stove.  These 
doors  are  also  provided  with  a neat  circular  damper, 
by  which  the  heat  of  the  oven  can  be  kept  uniform 
and  preventing  any  burning  at  the  top.  They  are 
likewise  provided  with  an  automatic  oven  shelf,  for 
the  convenience  of  dishes  being  removed  from  or 
placed  in  the  oven,  opening  and  closing  with  the 
movement  of  the  door.  The  construction  of  the  front 
of  the  shwe  may  be  said  to  be  substantially  new — 
the  ungainly  and  unartistically  designed  fronts  of 
ordinary  stoves  being  replaced  with  useful  and  orna- 
mental attachments,  consisting  of  a combination  of 
parts  for  toasting  bread  and  broiling  meats.  When 
thus  used  they  are  closed  from  sight,  preventing  the 
escape  of  smoke  into  the  room  and  without  affecting 
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the  draft  of  the  stove — the  broiler  in  the  hearth  being 
so  arranged  as  to  permit  a draft  through  the  coals 
thus  used,  keeping  them  alive  and  embracing  all 
essentials  for  this  use.  A nickel-plated  swinging 
towel  rack  projects  from  the  rear  of  the  stove,  and 
may  be  pushed  out  of  sight  when  not  in  use. 

These  elegant  stoves  are  constructed  for  wood  or 
coal,  have  perfect  arrangements  for  draft  and  all 
culinary  purposes,  and  their  great  durability  is  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  the  best  materials  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  fire.  They  are  exceedingly  ornamental 
in  appearance,  the  knobs  being  nickel  plated  and  all 
projections  finely  finished.  It  would  seem  that  every 
pound  of  metal  used  in  the  construction  of  these 
stoves  contributes  to  produce  strength,  beauty,  and 
varied  utility.  They  are  very  compact  and  complete, 
and  constitute  the  handsomest  of  kitchen  adorn- 
ments— a thing  of  matchless  beauty'.  They  are  made 
in  various  styles  and  designs,  embodying  more  or  less 
of  their  new  improvements,  according  to  price  and  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  designed. 

The  “Favorite”  cooking  stoves  are  beyond  all 
question  the  paragon  stoves  of  the  world.  They  stand 
peerless  in  point  of  economy,  durability,  and  conven- 
ience, and  are  imitated  in  all  quarters,  but  never 
equaled.  Upon  them  can  be  found  every  improve- 
ment common  to  other  stoves,  and  scores  of  valuable 
patented  devices  used  exclusively  on  “Favorite” 
stoves.  That  Messrs.  Davis  & Co.  are  determined 
that  their  stoves  shall  continue  to  “lead  all  the  rest” 
is  evinced  by  their  adoption  of  all  positive  improve- 
ments as  soon  as  projected. 

They  also  manufacture  a great  variety  of  heating 
stoves,  furnaces,  sugar,  lard,  washing,  and  farmers’ 
boilers,  all  of  the  best  approved  designs.  One  of 
their  latest  and  most  promising  inventions  is  a port- 
able furnace,  being  a large  heating  stove,  furnace, 
and  open  grate  combined,  a base  burner,  for  either 
wood  or  coal.  They  also  manufacture  all  their  own 
tin  and  copper  stove  furniture.  Their  business  oper- 
ations extend  over  a vast  and  constantly  expanding 
territory  in  the  Middle,  Western,  Northwestern,  and 
Southern  States,  and  they  find  each  succeeding  season 
a largely  increased  demand  for  the  “Favorite.”  They 
have  general  agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

The  “Favorite”  Stove  Works  give  employment  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  hands.  The  capacity  of  the 
“Favorite”  Stove  Works  is  about  seven  thousand 
tons  of  iron  annually'.  Employing  none  but  the  best 
materials  and  thoroughly'  experienced  workmen,  ex- 
ercising the  utmost  care  and  skill  in  every  detail  of 
manufacture,  with  the  aid  of  improved  machinery  and 
appliances,  this  enterprising  firm  finds  it  practicable 
to  produce  the  best  stoves  in  the  market  at  minimum 
cost,  which  is  the  great  secret  of  their  remarkable 
success  in  the  industry  they  have  so  long  intelligently 
pursued. 


To  build  up  this  immense  business  and  perfect  the 
manufacture  of  the  “ Favorite”  stove,  has  necessarily 
involved  the  full  resources  of  a great  capital,  and  the 
practiced  experience  resulting  from  long  experience 
devoted  to  particular  branches  of  an  immense  trade. 
The  completion  of  the  design  finally  adopted  for  the 
“Favorite”  was  not  reached  until  all  modern  improve- 
ments had  been  most  diligently  examined  and  all 
their  best  features  exhausted.  During  the  process, 
patterns  and  models  were  made  and  re-made  until 
nothing  seemed  omitted  calculated  to  add  to  conven- 
ience, beauty',  and  utility.  The  skill  of  the  mechani- 
cian has  been  added  to  the  vigor  infused  by  the 
determination  of  the  capitalist,  and  the  natural  result 
has  been  seen  in  another  triumph  of  American  inge- 
nuity and  enterprise.  Wherever  the  best  cooking, 
wherever  the  choicest  delicacies  of  the  table  are 
prepared  with  the  most  moderate  expense  in  fuel, 
and  the  greatest  economy  in  the  stove  itself,  there 
the  “Favorite”  is  used;  and  wherever  it  has  once 
been  employed,  the  capable  and  intelligent  house- 
wife is  content  with  no  other.  Its  services  are  mani- 
fold, capable,  indeed,  of  such  almost  indefinite  ex- 
pansion, that  it  is  equally  valuable  in  the  mansions 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  humbler  homes  of  the  poor, 
who  look  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  present, 
as  the  era  at  which  they  mujst  seek  a reward  for 
their  labors. 

The  “Favorite”  is,  in  fact,  properly'  named,  for  it 
has  become  a household  word  in  the  thousands  of 
American  homes,  and  its  reputation  as  great  in 
Europe  as  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the 
lady’s  household  companion — -the  indisputable  ad- 
junct of  every  well-ordered  household. 

The  universal  verdict  of  the  housekeepers  of 
America  is  not  open  to  contradiction.  The  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  the  manufactures  of 
this  company,  support  and  strengthen  the  popular 
opinion,  and  the  proprietors  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  repeating  the  assertion  that  for  all  purposes 
the  “Favorite”  is  unequaled,  without  a rival,  indeed, 
in  the  land. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  firm,  gotten  up 
principally  for  the  information  of  dealers,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  complete  specimen  of 
art  illustration  in  the  stove  business,  ever  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States;  indeed,  nothing  is  left 
to  the  imagination,  the  various  styles  of  the  “Favor- 
ite” are  to  be  seen  as  perfect  almost  in  the  en- 
graving, as  if  they  were  actually  before  the  eyre. 
A brief  description  of  each  stove,  including  measure- 
ment, style  of  finish,  etc.,  accompanies  each  engrav- 
ing. The  catalogue  is  superbly  bound,  and  reflects 
high  credit  on  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  firm. 

The  wide  celebrity  obtained  by  the  firm  of  Davis 
<fe  Co.  has  made  the  name  of  Cincinnati  familiar 
wherever  good  cooking  stoves  are  sought  for,  or 
used  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
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FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  & CO . 

It  is  nearly  half  a century  since  the  invention 
of  the  Fairbanks  Scales,  and  the  construction  of  the 
first  instrument  for  securing  that  absolute  accuracy 
of  weight  which  has  made  the  “ Fairbanks  ” a 
household  word  all  over  the  land.  The  scales  have, 
indeed,  acquired  a world-wide  celebrity,  and  are 
found  upon  the  farm,  in  the  public  squares  of  the 
towns,  in  and  about  the  great  warehouses,  in  the  rail- 
way depots,  and  along  the  lines,  in  the  stores  of  the 
wholesale  merchants,  and  on  the  counters  of  the  re- 
tail dealers.  Their  thorough  excellence  and  universal 
adaptability  is  clearly  proved 
b}r  the  single  fact  that  during 
the  last  four  years  over  11,000 
of  them  have  been  purchased 
for  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment alone.  Within  the  past 
five  years  forty-five  new  im- 
provements have  been  intro- 
duced into  their  manufacture, 
and  patented  so  that  the  very 
height  of  perfection  may 
be  said  to  have  been  fairly 
reached.  The  great  business 
now  carried  on  at  125  Walnut 
street,  in  Cincinnati,  with 
branches  at  Chicago,  Louis- 
ville, Cleveland,  St.  Paul,  Indi- 
anapolis, and  St.  Louis,  com- 
menced, as  most  permanently 
successful  enterprises  have 
done,  from  small  beginnings. 

In  1830  all  the  Fairbanks 
Scales  were  made  and  sold  in 
a single  wooden  building,  60 
by  25  feet  in  size;  but  ten  men 
and  a capital  of  only  $4,600 
were  employed.  There  are 
now  ten  buildings  of  brick, 
covering  but  little  less  than 
four  acres  of  ground,  which, 
with  the  immense  lumber  yard, 
and  the  large  acreage  of  stand- 
ing timber,  and  a village  for 


traordinary  growth  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  Fairbanks’  are  recognized  as  the  standard  scales, 
not  only  by  the  most  careful  private  individuals  and 
corporations,  but  also  by  our  own  Government  in  the 
Post-office,  War  and  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
authorities  in  Russia,  Cuba,  Siam,  Japan,  and  other 
countries.  From  the  Exposition  at  London,  in  1851, 
to  that  at  Paris  in  1878,  they  have  received  the 
highest  medals;  at  Paris,  twice  as  many  as  any  other 
scales,  and  a special  gold  medal  at  a higher  rating 
than  any  other,  while  at  the  distribution  of  awards  it 
was  the  only  specimen  of  the  manufacture  placed  in 
the  Palace  of  Industry  as  a 
trophy  of  American  skill  and 
mechanism.  Every  scale  now 
sold  carries  with  it  a respon- 
sible guarantee,  the  best  pos- 
sible safeguard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  purchaser. 

Beginning  with  the  deter- 
mination that  none  but  the 
best  goods  should  bear  their 
name,  and  sternly  refusing  all 
temptations  to  lower  the  qual- 
ity of  their  scales  to  meet  the 
many  calls  for  cheap  or  sec- 
ond-class goods,  their  great 
reputation  seems  well  and 
justly  earned  and  deserved. 

Success  upon  their  part  de- 
veloped many  imitators,  as 
some  of  our  readers  perhaps 
know  to  their  cost,  for  the 


argument  of  the  many  imita- 
tors being  to  offer  a “ lower 
price  than  Fairbanks”  has 
perhaps  tempted  some. 

But  Messrs.  Fairbanks  & 
Co.  owned  facilities  (in  the 
largest  and  most  complete 
scale  factories  in  the  world) 
for  the  production  of  the  best 
goods  at  a minimum  cost. 

And  as  their  selling  prices 
were  fairly  based  upon  the 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  & CO. 


the  accommodation  of  a number  of  the  500  men  work-  j quality  of  goods,  it  naturally  followed  that  competi 


ing  for  the  firm,  represent  an  investment  of  over 
$2,000,000.  In  fact,  no  similar  establishment  in  the 
world  approaches  this,  either  in  the  variety  or  extent 
of  its  manufactures.  The  business  transacted  is 
simply  enormous.  • Since  its  commencement  more  tliaq 
eight  hundred  different  modifications  of  scales  have 
been  made,  and  in  the  thirty-fiye  years  between  1840 
and  1875,  the  number  of  scales  turned  out  increased 


tors  could  not  produce  as  good  an  article  for  the  same 
money,  and  must  make  a much  inferior  article  when 
they  sell  it  at  lower  prices. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  inferior  articles  is  sooner  or 
later  discovered  by  the  public,  and  thus  generations 
of  manufacturers  of  that  class  of  goods  have  passed 
away,  leaving  behind  them  only  an  unpleasant  re- 
membrance in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  “ weighed 


from  about  900  in  tho  former  year,  to  50,000  in  the  in  their  balances  and  found  them  wanting,” 

latter,  at  the  close  of  which  their  aggregate  value  at  The  demand  for  their  goods  from  all  parts  of  the 

price  lists  reached  the  sum  of  $24,000,000,  This  ex- 1 world  is  constantly  increasing, 
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FOERSTER,  D. 

The  extensive  and  widely-known  cracker  manu- 
factory of  Mr.  D.  Foerster  is  located  at  No.  94  West 
Second  street,  and  is  the  largest  establishment  in 
this  business  in  Cincinnati  or  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  building  has  a frontage  of  about  twenty-five 
feet,  and  a depth  of  over  one  hundred,  and  is,  including 
the  basement,  six  stories  in  height.  The  house  was 
established  in  1855,  or  nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  The  reputation  of  the  goods  of  D.  Foerster 
extends  to  almost  every  State  in  the  union,  and  ship- 
ments are  made  to  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the 
country  and  to  the  Pacific  slope.  The  manufactory 
is  the  most  complete  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. 

Every  portion  of  the  work 
that  can  be  done  by  ma- 
chinery is  manipulated 
by  the  newest  devices 
driven  by  steam  power. 

The  various  processes 
through  which  the  flour 
passes  before  being  pre- 
sented in  the  shape  of  a 
sweet  cracker  or  biscuit 
is  exceedingly  interesting. 

The  cracker,  as  a flat  cake 
of  unleavened  bread,  is 
the  American  representa- 
tive of  a kind  of  bread 
used  nearly  all  over  the 
world.  The  manufacture, 
as  carried  on  at  the 
factory  of  D.  Foerster,  is 
the  largest  branch  of  the 
trade.  The  flour  is  first 
emptied  through  a hopper 
into  the  mixing  troughs, 
water  is  then  added,  re- 
volving arms  speedily  mix 
the  two  ingredients,  the 
mixture  flows  out  on  a 
table  where  iron  rollers 
knead  it  into  a flat  layer 
of  dough,  cutting  stamp- 
ers descend  and  cut  this  D'  F0ERSTER- 


or  less  with  butter,  yeast,  milk,  sugar,  spice,  earro- 
way,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  essences,  etc.,  but  all  of 
the  operations  are  conducted  in  the  cleanest  manner. 
Many  of  these  are  made  light  and  spongy  and  almost 
all  are  baked  with  very  little  browness  of  color. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  lines  of 
goods  manufactured:  Crackers — Lemon,  Boston, 

Cream,  Scolloped,  Butter,  Tea,  A Butter,  C Butter, 
XXX  Butter,  Kenosha,  Pearl  Oyster,  Farina  Oyster, 
Picnic  Oyster;  Biscuits  — Ginger,  Orange,  Boston, 
Milk,  Graham,  Soda;  Cracknells,  fancy,  plain,  London 
fancy.  Corn  Hill,  Nic-nac  Crackers,  Imperial,  Impe- 
rial Ornamented,  Lad}'  Fingers,  Lady  Fingers  Orna- 
mented; Jumbles — Arrow 
Root,  Butter,  Cream, 
Orange,  Spice;  Lemon 
Snaps,  Ginger  Snaps, 
Ginger  Nuts,  Strawberry 
Drops,  Fancy  Assorted 
Cakes,  Ginger  Cakes, 
Cracker  Meal ; Sugar, 
plain  and  fancy. 

The  goods  of  Foerster’s 
manufacture  are  recog- 
nized as  possessing  stand- 
ard excellence.  The 
trade  of  the  house  ex- 
tends over  a wide  teri- 
tory,  embracing  New 
York,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin.  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, Virginia,  Missis- 
sippi, Michigan,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri. 

It  is  a fact,  however  little 
known  it  may  be,  that 
one  of  the  earliest  recog- 
nitions of  the  progress  of 
American  manufactures 
Europe,  was  due  to 


layer  into  biscuits,  either  circular  or  hexagonal,  the 
biscuits  travel  along  a revolving  apron  and  enter  an 
oven,  they  advance  through  the  oven  very  slowly 
and  emerge  at  the  other  end  hot,  brown,  and  well 
baked.  No  hand  touches  the  flour  or  the  dough  from 
first  to  last.  A little  bran  and  a little  salt  are  some- 
times added  to  the  wheaten  flour. 

In  regard  to  the  other  kinds  of  biscuits,  the  manu- 
facturing operations  are  on  a like  complete  scale,  and 
the  various  ingredients  used  at  Foerster’s  are  all  of  the 
purest  and  choicest  character.  Oyster,  Farina,  Cream, 
Lemon  and  numerous  other  kinds  are  flavored  more 


in 

American  Crackers.  They 
were  found  to  possess 
qualities  impossible  of 
imitation  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced bakers  of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  The 
physicians  recommended  them.  They  were  adopted 
as  the  lightest  and  most  digestible  cereal  food  for  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals.  They  then  became  fashionable, 
and  the  cracker  factories  are  thus,  to  a great  extent, 
the  pioneers  in  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of 
the  capabilities  of  America  as  a great  exporting 
country,  not  morel}'  of  grain  and  flour,  but  also  of  the 
most  scientific  preparations,  either  plain  or  flavored. 
The  experience  acquired  by  Mr.  D.  Foerster  has 
enabled  him  to  improve  vastly  even  upon  the  early 
reputation  of  this  branch  of  industry. 
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KREBS  LITHOGRAPHING  COMPANY. 

The  offices  of  the  Krebs  Lithographing  Company 
are  in  the  Carlisle  Building,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets.  The  “Carlisle”  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  the  city,  and  the  Krebs  Compan}' 
occupy  two  of  the  large  floors  of  the  building.  Their 
establishment  is  replete  with  the  best  lithographing 
and  printing  machinery,  and  their  work  includes 
every  variety  of  lithographic  and  chromo-lithographic 
productions:  Bonds,  Checks,  Drafts,  Diplomas,  etc. 
In  fine  color  printing  the  firm  ranks  second  to  none 
in  America.  Their  business  extends  over  a territory 
which  includes  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Lithography  is  the  art  of  drawing  or  engraving 
upon  stone  designs,  from  which  impressions  can  be 
taken  on  paper.  It  is  a branch  of  engraving,  and  an 
important  one,  since  it  has,  to  a great  extent,  super- 
seded engraving  on  steel  and  copper,  particularly  for 
maps,  plans  and  commercial  purposes.  Its  compara- 
tive cheapness — the  cost  being  only  one-third  that  of 
engraving  on  metal — commends  it  to  general  use;  and 
with  the  advance  in  the  art,  designs  are  now  produced 
which  are  very  little  inferior  to  the  best  specimens  of 
wood  and  steel  engraving  of  the  same  class. 

The  process  of  lithography  was  invented  in  about 
the  year  1796,  in  Munich,  by  Alois  Senefelder,  al- 
though a method  of  etching  on  stone  had  been 
described  by  M.  Dufay,  a member  of  the  French  Ac- 
ademy, as  early  as  1728.  It  was  not  until  1798,  how- 
ever, that  Senefelder  thought  of  the  availability  of  the 
chemical  principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  art 
of  lithography  properly  so  called,  namely,  the  mutual 
repulsion  existing  between  oily  substances  and  water. 
The  material  upon  which  the  drawing  is  usually  made 
is  a light  yellow  or  blue-gray  calcareous  limestone, 
the  best  of  which  are  found  in  the  quarries  of  So- 
lenhofer  in  Bavaria,  and  excellent  specimens  are 
also  brought  from  France,  and  also  from  Cape  Girar- 
deau in  Missouri. 

The  stones  being  quarried  in  mass,  are  split  or 
sawn  into  slabs  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness  and 
of  any  required  size.  To  prepare  them  for  use  they 
are  ground  to  a perfectly  uniform  face  and  polish.  If 
the  drawing  is  to  be  in  crayon,  they  are  grained  by 
rubbing  two  together,  with  the  intervention  of  fine 
sand,  the  graining  being  finer  or  softer,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  produced.  If  the  draw- 
ing is  to  be  in  ink,  the  surface  is  left  polished.  The 
crayons  are  composed  mainly  of  tallow,  wax,  hard  soap 
and  shellac  colored  with  lampblack ; other  ingredients 
are  also  occasionally  added. 

The  first  specimen  of  lithography  executed  in  the 
United  States,  is  said  to  have  been  published  in  the 
Analectic  Magazine  for  July,  1819,  and  in  1821  the 
art  was  regularly  purchased,  but  only  by  a single 
house.  It  was  then,  however,  solely  employed  for  the 


production  of  cheap  prints,  whereas  it  is  now  elevated 
to  a position  among  the  arts. 

It  is  indeed  almost  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly 
the  value  of  the  work  done  by  lithography  in  popu- 
larizing art  among  the  people.  A lithograph  enters 
thousands  of  homes,  where,  in  its  absence,  the  cost  of 
steel  or  copper  would  necessarily  leave  the  walls 
bare  and  unadorned.  To  the  business  world  its  bene- 
fits have  been  literally  inestimable.  They  have  been 
adapted  with  the  most  wonderful  exactitude  and 
speedy  execution  to  the  demands  of  the  railway,  the 
steamship,  the  factory  and  the  counting-house,  and 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  illustrations  we  see  placarded 
in  railway  waiting  rooms,  hotels  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  are  the  product  of  lithography.  By  its 
means  the  manufacturer  or  the  common  carrier  are 
enabled,  with  but  little  expense,  to  place  before  the 
public  such  specimens  of  their  work,  or  views  on  their 
route,  which  would  be  impossible  upon  wood  or  metal. 

Chromo-lithography  is  the  art  of  producing  by 
lithography  works  in  which  various  colors  are  printed 
in  a single  picture.  It  is  much  used  in  various 
branches  of  ornamental  work,  and  has  been  success- 
fully employed  in  the  production  of  pictures  which 
are  almost  fac-similes  of  paintings  and  colored  draw- 
ings. Each  different  color  is  printed  separately  from 
a stone  which  contains  only  the  one  color.  Very  fre- 
quently ten  or  fifteen  stones  are  employed,  and  in 
some  very  elaborate  prints  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty;  some  colors  being  printed  over  others  to  pro- 
duce variations  of  tint  and  shading.  In  the  first  place 
a drawing  is  made  which  contains  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  position  of  the  different  colors.  On  the 
second  and  third  stones  the  general  effect  of  the 
drawing  is  worked  in ; these  are  printed  in  neutral 
colors,  as  a pearl  gray  or  faint  sepia.  Each  succeed- 
ing stone  is  charged  with  its  own  special  tint,  brown, 
blue,  green  or  yellow,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  last 
one  contains  the  sharp,  dark  touches,  whether  of 
shade  or  outline,  which  gives  character  and  expression 
to  the  whole.  Upon  the  skill  with  which  these  colors 
are  arranged  depend  the  value  of  the  whole  work. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  work  exe- 
cuted by  the  Krebs  Lithographing  Company,  and  its 
appreciation  b}r  those  residing  in  their  immediate 
locality,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  award  of  the 
lithographic  work  required  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  for  1879,  they 
awarded  the  contract  to  the  Krebs  Lithographing 
Companj-,  notwithstanding  a competing  firm  offered 
their  work  at  full  40  per  cent,  less  than  the  Krebs  Co. 
bid  and  obtained,  thus  affording  them  the  gratifying 
knowledge  that  their  productions  are  held  in  high 
esteem  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

The  members  of  the  firm  are  Adolph  Krebs  and 
W.  D Henderson. 
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LUNKENHEIMER,  F. 

The  Cincinnati  Brass  Works,  which  are  so  well 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  by  their  trade 
name,  was  established  in  1862  by  Mr.  F.  Lunken- 
heimer,  who  has  been  altogether  about  40  years  in 
this  business.  In  the  old  times  he  was  foreman  in  the 
well-known  establishment  of  Miles  Greenwood.  After 
leaving  that  house  he  commenced  business  for  him- 
self, and  by  extraordinary  perseverance,  through 
ability  and  untiring  zeal,  he  has  made  a name  for 
himself  and  his  manufactures  that  have  contributed 
not  a little  to  the  credit  of  Cincinnati.  Wherever 
brass  work  of  the  best  and  most  sterling  quality  is 
used,  then  the  stamp  of  the  Cincinnati  Brass  Works 
is  sure  to  be  found  upon  the  articles. 

The  manufactory  is  located  on  Lodge  Street,  about 
150  feet  north  of  the  Great  Fountain,  and  was 
formerly  a Hebrew  School  house,  as  can  still  be  seen 
by  the  quaint  tablets  imbedded  in  the  walls.  It  is 
the  best  ventilated  and 
most  orderly  arranged 
manufactory  in  Cincinnati, 
and  is  really  a model  of 
neatness.  The  goods  of  the 
Cincinnati  Brass  Works 
take  the  first  rank  as  to 
perfection,  quality  and 
finish  in  this  country,  and 
Mr.  Lunkenheimer  was  the 
first  manufacturer  to  im- 
prove upon  the  primitive 
and  clumsy  brass  goods  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  He 
is  not  only  a thorough 
ly  practical  man  in  his 
business,  but  an  inventor 
and  designer,  and  owns  no 
less  than  twelve  valuable 
patents;  he  originated  and 


possibly  induce  a man  in  Mr.  Lunkenkeimer’s  posi- 
tion to  lower  the  quality  of  his  manufactures,  hence 
they  are  as  we  before  stated,  a credit  to  Cincinnati. 
Should  we  desire  to  point  out  specimens  of  the  brass 
work  of  this  factory,  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
numerous  steam  fire  engines  made  by  the  celebrated 
Ahrens  Steam  Fire  Engine  Company,  all  of  which  has 
for  years  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Lunkenheimer.  The 
trade  of  the  factory  extends  to  almost  every  State  of 
the  Union,  and  many  articles  are  exported  to  Europe. 
Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  business  transacted  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  factory  uses  up 
annually  more  than  125,000  pounds  of  ingot  copper 
allon,  besides  nearly  450,000  pounds  of  other  metals. 
The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  establishment  shows 
that  over  300  different  articles  are  made,  but  the 
principal  goods  comprise  oil  cups  and  automatic  oil 
feeders,  spring  loaded  safety  valves,  steam  whistles 
regrinding  globe  valves,  patent  gauge  cocks  and 

water  gauges,  besides  ar- 
ticles of  general  use  for 
brewers,  distillers,  plumb- 
ers, gas-fitters,  carpenters, 
etc. 

Most  of  the  castings 
made  by  Mr.  Lunkenheim- 
er are  of  bronze  and  gun 
metal,  commonly  called 
composition  or  red  metal. 
His  brass  and  composition 
castings  have  gained  not 
merely  a local  reputation, 
but  a celebrity  wherever 
the  best  metal  and  the  best 
work  are  demanded.  The 
diligence  and  care  by 
which  this  result  has  been 
secured,  is  apparent  both 
in  the  extraordinary  im- 


introduced  many  improve-  p lunkenheimer.  provements  made  in  the 

ments  in  brass  work  used  on  engines  and  for  general  I composition  castings  and  all  other  articles  turned  out 


steam  purposes.  Some  of  his  most  valuable  in- 
ventions have  been  the  perfection  of  oil  cups  and 
automatic  feeders  for  steam  engines,  besides  improve- 
ments in  globe  valves,  safety  valves,  steam  whistles, 
etc.  When  Mr.  Lunkenheimer  first  started  his  busi- 
ness, seventeen  years  ago,  his  idea  was  to  produce  only 
the  best  goods  that  could  be  made,  and  persevering 
in  that  plan  he  has  influenced  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country  in  his  line  of  business,  and  made  a standard 
by  which  the  productions  of  other  markets  are 
measured.  During  the  various  depressions  in  busi- 
ness his  manufactory  kept  on  as  if  nothing  unusual 
occurred. 

The  demand  for  his  goods  was  steady  in  the  dullest 
of  times,  for  most  buyers  recognize  that  in  brass  work 
the  best  is  the  cheapest,  and  no  circumstances  could 


by  this  house,  but  also  in  the  rapid  increase  of  busi- 
ness which  has  followed  it.  Mr.  Lunkenheimer  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times  in 
metal  work,  and  his  factory  is  one  of  the  great  centers 
of  this  branch  of  commerce  in  the  country.  Although 
brass  is  perhaps  the  most  universally  employed,  and 
certainly  the  most  useful  of  all  mixed  metals,  entering 
as  it  does,  in  its  various  applications,  into  so  many 
departments  of  life,  both  simply  ornamental  and 
strictly  serviceable,  there  is  scarcely  a purpose  to 
which  it  can  be  devoted  a model  for  which  can  not  be 
found  at  this  extensive  factory. 

Most  of  the  hands  employed  at  the  Cincinnati 
Brass  Works  have  served  their  apprenticeship  with 
Mr.  Lunkenheimer.  The  machinery  employed  to  help 
them  is  of  the  newest  description. 
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MIAMI  OIL  AND  SOAP  WORKS. 

These  extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  oils 
and  soaps  were  established  in  1853,  or  over  a quarter 
of  a century  ago.  In  older  countries  an  establish- 
ment only  twenty-six  years  of  age  would  not  be  re- 
garded as  very  venerable;  but  in  a new  country  and 
a new  city  like  Cincinnati,  which  is  only  three  times 
as  old  as  the  Miami  Works,  the  latter  are  looked 
upon  as  quite  aged,  quite  successful,  and  firmly 
established.  The  Works  are  well  known  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  They  occupy  alto- 
gether a frontage  of  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
on  Eggleston  avenue,  Fifth  and  Culvert  streets;  and 
a depth  of  tAVO  hundred  and  four  feet.  The  buildings 
are  generally  five  stories  in  height,  two  of  the  stories 
being  under  ground.  The  entire  floor  area  of  all  the 
floors  is  seventy-eight  thousand  square  feet.  The 
establishment  has  four  steam  elevators  for  hoisting 
and  lowering  goods,  and  one  hand  elevator. 


Avhich  remains  after  the  pressing  is  called  stearine, 
and  is  used  principally  by  the  refiners  of  lard,  for 
hardening  the  same.  None  stands  higher  than, 
“ Gest’s  Prime  Stearine” — named  after  Jos.  J.  Gest 
the  proprietor  of  the  Works.  Among  eastern  refiners 
of  lard,  the  brand  named  is  much  sought  for  on 
account  of  its  general  excellence.  “Gest’s”  Prime  Lard 
Oil  is  not  only  well  known  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  has  considerable  of  a reputation  in  the 
principal  European  markets.  It  is  known  as  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  is  made  exclusively  of  what  is 
known  as  “ Contract  Lard.”  Besides  Prime  Lard  Oil, 
the  Works  turn  out  large  quantities  of  lower  grades, 
known  as  numbers  one  and  two  lard  oils;  also, 
tallow  oils.  These  are  used  extensively  by  woolen 
mills  east,  one  mill  alone  consuming  as  much  as  one 
hundred  barrels  per  month. 

Among  the  products  of  the  factory  are  Miners’ 
Lamp  Oils,  Signal  Lamp  Oils,  and  Machinery  Oils  in 


MIAMI  OIL  AND  SOAP  WORKS. 


There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  one  lard  oil 
presses  in  the  factory;  to  charge  them  the  immense 
quantity  of  160,000  pounds  of  lard  or  greases  are 
required.  Their  producing  capacity  is  about  27,000 
brls.  of  oil  and  27,000  brls.  of  stearine  per  annum. 
The  presses  are  in  the  lower  cellars,  below  ground — one 
press  room  being  actually  under  the  ice  house;  this 
room  is  used  for  making  cold-pressed  oil  in  summer. 
The  operations  are  quite  interesting:  the  stock  for 
pressing  is  steamed  out  into  four  large  tanks  holding 
forty  thousand  pounds  each,  where  it  is  washed  with 
steam  and  allowed  to  settle;  after  which  it  is  drawn 
off  into  smaller  tanks,  on  the  floor  below,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  cool  off  slowly,  so  as  to  grain  well  for 
pressing,  this  takes  some  two  weeks  if  pfoperly  pre- 
pared; after  which  it  goes  to  the  presses  where  the 
oil  is  pressed  out  in  canvass  cloths  or  bags;  that 


general,  besides  Cylinder  Oils  and  Car  and  Journal 
Greases,  all  of  high  standard. 

In  the  soap  department  every  possible  convenience 
that  science  or  money  can  furnish  to  facilitate  work 
can  be  found.  The  machinery  and  apparatus  is  all 
of  the  newest  pattern  for  making  soaps  of  all  grades: 
for  toilet,  bath,  laundiy,  and  general  household  pur- 
poses. Gest’s  White  Soap  is  known  as  one  of  the 
best  standard  soaps  in  this  country,  being  of  the  very 
highest  class,  and  retaining  its  color  and  shape  in 
any  climate;  also,  the  Castile  Soaps  of  the  Works 
are  renowned  for  their  purity.  The  “Premier”  brand 
is  the  most  noted,  and  for  bath  or  kindred  purposes 
stands  unrivaled  as  a pure,  valuable  soap. 

Orders  are  daily  being  filled  from  Europe  for  lard, 
tallow  and  soap  stocks,  the  prices  furnished  being 
those  at  which  goods  are  delivered  at  European  ports. 
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MOWRY  CAR  AND  WHEEL  WORKS. 

The  Mowry  Car  and  Wheel  Works  are  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Eastern  Avenue  and  Lewis  Street,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  a mile  above  the 
Little  Miami  Railroad  Depot.  The  grounds  cover 
about  five  acres,  and  have  on  them  all  the  various 
buildings  required,  such  as  foundries,  forges  and 
finishing  and  pattern  shops,  and  there  are  large  yards 
for  coal,  iron  and  other  raw  materials,  as  well  as  space 
for  stowing  away  the  car  wheels  and  other 
articles  when  made.  No  establishment  of  the  size 
of  this  could  be  able  to  carry  on  its  business 
without  complete  appliances.  They  manufacture  car 
wheels,  chilled  tire  wheels  and  axles,  bridge  castings, 
engine  and  car  castings,  and  in  fact  everything  that 
might  be  required  connected  with  the  rolling  stock  of 
railwaj's,  except  locomotives  and  passenger  cars. 

Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  care  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  good  car  wheels.  The  wheel  of 
an  ordinary  wagon,  when  it  strikes  a stone,  is  enabled 
to  stand  the  shock,  because  the  vehicle  is  only  going 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  the  wagon  and 
load  together  do  not  probably  weigh  more  than  a ton. 
But  a freight  car  going 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  weigh- 
ing with  its  load  fifteen 
tons,  strikes  a blow 
more  than  a hundred 
times  harder,  or  suf- 
ficient, if  the  force  is  all 
utilized,  to  send  a can- 
non ball  weighing  five 
hundred  pounds,  the 
distance  of  six  miles. 


It  is  true  that  the  full  weight 
of  the  car  is  not  driven  against  any  one  object,  except 
in  collisions,  but  there  are  a thousand  little  inequal- 
ities on  the  track,  which  give  a blow  to  the  wheel 
when  revolving,  and  from  which  it  soon  suffers. 

For  this  reason  the  best  founders,  such  as  the 
Mowry  Car  and  Wheel  Co.  make  the  wheels  from  the 
best  cold-blast  charcoal  iron,  as  being  the  toughest 
and  strongest  material  known.  Ohio  is  fortunate  in 
having  in  the  Hanging  Rock  region,  just  such  iron  as 
is  needed  for  this.  After  the  wheels  are  cast,  and  while 
they  are  ^et  at  a white  heat,  they  are  surrounded 
with  charcoal  and  slowly  allowed  to  cool,  thus  anneal- 
ing them  and  introducing  the  carbon,  which  has  been 
expelled  by  the  process  of  melting. 

Wheels  are  made  of  double  and  single  plate,  and 
with  or  without  independent  hubs,  and  of  all  sizes. 
The  works  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  chilled  tires. 

The  inventive  mind  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Mowry  has  enabled 
him  to  discover  how  to  make  an  improved  car-coupling, 
which  shall  be  easy  and  certain  in  its  operation,  and 
shall  relieve  the  brakeman  from  the  great  danger  to 
which  he  is  exposed  by  many  other  kinds. 


The  Mowry  Car  Works  turn  out  every  year  an  im- 
mense number  of  freight  cars.  The  establishment 
for  building  the  cars  is  entirely  different  from  the 
wheel  works  described  and  located  further  up  the 
river,  and  are  furnished  with  all  of  the  machinery 
and  appliances  required  in  such  an  establishment. 
They  also  make  a specialty  of  street  cars.  Many  of 
the  most  important  street  lines  of  Cincinnati,  and  all 
of  the  cars  of  the  Incline  Planes,  which  were  required 
to  be  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  adjusted 
with  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  were  made  by  the 
company.  The  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  of  Brazil,  when 
he  visited  the  works,  was  so  pleased  with  the  great 
facilities  and  work  he  examined,  he  ordered  a car  to 
be  made,  which  he  now  uses  to  bring  him  from  his 
palace,  near  Rio  de  Janerio,  to  the  city  daily.  The 
cars  of  the  Mowry  Car  and  Wheel  Works  are  of  the 
newest  and  most  approved  patterns.  In  connection 
with  them  they  also  manufacture  turn-tables,  to  be 
used  at  the  terminus  of  lines. 

The  manufacture  of  car  wheels  for  railroads  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  connected  with  rail- 
road equipment.  Cincinnati  boasts  of  one  establish- 
ment only,  the  exten- 
sive and  well-known 
Mowry  Car  and  Wheel 
Works,  and  they  have 
earned  a fame  that 
is  known  where  rail- 
roads are  in  existence 
throughout  the  land. 
Car  wheels  were  at  first 
made  like  ordinary 
spoke  wheels,  and  were 
guided  by  flanges  on  the  rails,  as  on  the  Sheffield 
Colliery  Railroad  in  1767,  where  the  rails  were  of  cast 
iron.  In  1789  car  wheels  were  made  with  flanges  to 
run  on  au  edge  rail.  Car  wheels  with  cast  iron  hubs 
and  rims  and  wrought  iron  spokes  were  patented  b}^ 
Stevenson,  in  1816.  The  car  wheel  in  most  general 
use  at  present  is  the  chilled  iron  wheel,  made  of  differ- 
ent patterns,  but  in  all  cases  cast  into  a cold  cast-iron 
mould,  which  chills  the  surface  of  the  rim.  The 
usual  mileage  of  the  Mowry  wheels  is  about  90,000 
miles.  This  company  has  supplied  during  the  28 
years  it  has  been  in  operation,  almost  all  of  the  im- 
portant lines  of  railroads  in  the  country  with  wheels, 
and  its  business  to-day  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  works  were  founded  in  1851,  and  have  conse- 
quently been  in  existence  twenty-eight  years,  each 
year  with  gradually  increasing  facilities.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are  A.  L.  Mowry,  Esq.,  president  and 
superintendent,  and  L.  A.  Green,  Esq.,  assistant 
superintendent  and  general  manager.  The  prin- 
cipal offices  are  at  the  works,  but  a branch  office 
is  located  at  No.  27^  West  Third  street,  from  which  a 
telephone  connects  with  the  works. 


THE  MOWRY  CAR  AND  WHEEL  WORKS. 
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MUDGE,  H.  B. 

The  extensive  furniture  manufactory  of  H.  B. 
Mudge  is  located  at  Nos.  91,  93,  95,  97  and  99  West 
Second  Street,  and  occupies  a frontage  of  one  hundred 
feet.  It  has  a depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  it  is 
six  stories  in  height.  The  manufactory  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  the  city,  being  provided  with  the 
newest  machinery  and  every  facility  for  doing  busi- 
ness on  a large  scale.  The  business  was  established 
in  the  3>ear  1837,  or  forty-two  years  ago.  Its  name 
and  good  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
descriptions  of  fine,  medium  and  common  furniture 
is  known  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  to  all  of  which 
its  trade  extends,  with  the  exception  of  the  New 
England  States.  The  articles  made  include  all  the 
different  varieties  of  bedsteads,  tables,  bureaus,  wash- 
stands,  wardrobes,  chamber  suites,  and  in  fact  every- 
thing required  in  the 
entire  furniture  line  for 
every  department  of  the 
household.  Only  the 
best  seasoned  lumber 
is  used  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  every  article 
sent  out  is  well  and  sub- 
stantially made,  and  up 
to  the  best  standard  of 
its  class.  The  amount 
of  machinery  used  in 
every  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  very  extensive, 
and  comprises  all  of  the 
new  labor  saving  de- 
vices of  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern.  The 
manufacture  of  furni- 
ture on  a large  scale, 
involves  a heavy  outlay 
of  capital,  the  lumber 
of  which  it  is  made 
having  to  be  selected 
sometimes  man3r  months  and  even  3rears  in  advance 
of  the  time  of  its  actual  consumption.  It  is  then 
stored  in  piles  and  left  to  become  dry  and  seasoned. 
The  different  kinds  of  boards  are  piled  in  separate 
heaps,  and  are  thoroughly  inspected  before  being  sent 
to  the  factory  to  be  made  up.  It  is  conceded  that 
machinery  does  better  work  than  the  best  trained 
hands;  it  is  unerring  in  its  precision,  and  does  not, 
like  mortals,  get  tired  or  refractory,  but  the  greatest 
experience  is  required  to  overlook  its  operations  and 
regulate  its  movements.  At  Mr.  Mudge’ s manufac- 
tory the  work  is  so  divided  that  each  portion  is  con- 
ducted in  a separate  department,  and  these  are 
presided  over  by  men  of  many  years’  experience,  so 
that  when  the  different  parts  of  the  articles  are 
brought  together,  they  are  always  found  to  fit  with  the 


most  scrupulous  accurac3",  hence  the  pieces  when 
joined  become  like  one  mass  and  are  solid.  Bad 
fitting  joints,  etc.,  is  what  in  most  cases  constitute 
poor  furniture,  which  under  wear,  soon  falls  apart  and 
is  worthless.  At  Mr.  Mudge’s  factory  such  furniture 
would  not  be  shipped,  as  eveiy  article  before  ship- 
ment is  thoroughly  examined  and  tested.  Hence  the 
fame  and  reputation  of  this  establishment  is  second 
to  none  in  the  United  States,  and  wherever  the  furni- 
ture made  here  is  sent  to  it  stands  upon  its  own 
merits,  as  solid,  substantial  work  is  a credit  alike  to 
Mr.  Mudge  as  it  is  to  the  honest,  painstaking  and 
conscientious  manufacturer  of  Cincinnati,  who  have 
during  the  past  fifty  years  given  this  city  such  a good 
name  abroad  for  its  products  in  our  great  manu- 
factories. 

A specialt3T  of  the  factory  is  what  is  known  as 

“knock  down”  furniture 
this  is  intended  for  ship- 
ment to  California,  Tex- 
as and  other  remote 
markets.  Furniture 
made  “ knock  down  ” 
occupies  but  one-half 
the  compass  of  ordinary 
“ set  up  ” goods,  and  is 
transported  at  one  half 
the  freight  charges  on 
furniture  as  ordinarily 
made. 

The  prices  of  furni- 
ture at  this  factory 
have  been  greatly  re- 
duced during  the  past 
few  3Tears,  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  qual- 
ity is  alwa3^s  kept  up 
to  the  regular  standard. 
There  is  probably  no 
furniture  factory  in 
Cincinnati  whose  trade 
has  been  so  steady  as  that  of  Mr.  Mudge. 
There  seem  to  be  no  variation,  but  37ear  after  year  the 
demand  increases  just  sufficiently  to  keep  the  factory 
all  of  the  time  thoroughly  occupied  in  every  depart- 
ment. No  sooner  is  a fair  stock  of  goods  made  up, 
than  they  are  shipped  off,  sometimes  to  the  very 
remotest  parts  of  the  countiy.  The  traveling  sales- 
men often  send  in  large  orders  that  have  to  be  filled 
sometimes  in  a comparative^  short  period,  but  the 
factor,  owing  to  its  great  resources,  is  alwa3Ts  able, 
by  a little  extra  exertion,  to  fill  all  orders,  no  matter 
how  large  they  may  be,  or  how  numerously  they  may 
arrive,  but  in  all  and  every  case  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  that  the  old  established  reputation  for  good 
first  class  work,  and  superior  workmanship  be  strictly 
maintained. 


H.  B.  MUDGE. 
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McGOWAN,  JOHN  H.,  & CO. 

John  H.  McGowan  & Co.  are  located  at  Nos.  134 
and  136  West  Second  Street.  They  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Hydraulic  Machinery, 
including  hand,  power  and  steam  pumps  in  great 
variety  and  for  all  purposes,  and  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  plug  tobacco 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  concerns  in 
this  line  in  the  West,  and  now  own  the  largest  variety 
of  useful  and  standard  pump  and  tobacco  machinery 
patterns  in  the  United  States.  Their  goods  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  efficiency  and  durability. 

The  senior  partner  has,  in  a manner,  grown  up  with 
this  city,  having  arrived  here  in  the  earty  Fall  of  1838, 
when  almost  every  great  city  interest  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. He  commenced  work  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
Spring  of  1846  with  Geo.  L.  Hanks,  bell  and  brass 
founder  and  machinist,  on  the  old  “Columbia’'  Street, 
between  Ludlow  and  Lawrence,  and  near  old  “Flat 
Iron  Square,”  which  at  that  time  was  the  manufactur- 
ing center  of  “ Old  Cin- 
cinnati.” 

At  a later  date  he  was 
engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  firemen’s  ap- 
paratus in  all  its  ap- 
pointments, and  had 
full  charge  of  the  exten- 
sive factories,  between 
Elm  and  Race  and  4th 
and  5th,  then  known 
as  Pleasant  Court.  The 
factories  were 1 long 
known  as  the  Farnham 
& Swift  Fire  Engine 
Works.  In  the  years 
1850  and  1851  these 
shops  employed  over 
one  hundred  hands  in  the  production  of  everything 
neccessary  for  fire  departments.  The  best  engines  in 
use  by  the  old  Volunteer  Fii-e  Departments  were  built 
at  these  works.  It  was  while  in  charge  of  these  works 
that  Mr.  McGowan  was  first  known  as  an  inventor; 
he  also  took  an  active  part  with  Abel  Shawk  and 
Alex.  Latta  in  the  erection  of  the  experimental  steam 
fire  engine,  which,  without  doubt,  placed  Cincinnati 
mechanics  forever  in  the  front  rank  as  makers  of  an 
apparatus  of  the  greatest  efficiency  for  the  protection 
oflife  and  property. 

The  works  of  the  firm  now  occupy  two  buildings, 
covering  a space  of  50  feet  front  by  95  feet  deep.  The 
building  is  five  stories  above  ground.  The  boiler  and 
engines  are  in  the  cellars,  where  heavy  goods  are 
also  stored.  The  power  is  transmitted  from  the 
cellar  to  the  upper  stories,  where  the  extensive 
machinery  is  placed  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
They  have  two  steam  hoisting  machines  to  facilitate  the 


transfer  of  raw  materials  to  the  various  departments, 
as  well  as  to  deliver  the  goods  and  merchandise  for 
shipment.  In  fact  all  the  appointments  of  the  con- 
cern are  complete.  They  employ  a large  force  of 
skilled  workmen,  which,  with  the  latest  improvements 
in  machinery,  enables  them  to  produce  a very 
superior  quality  of  goods. 

This  firm  has  been  fully  employed  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  have  nearly  doubled  their  works,  notwith- 
standing the  effects  of  the  late  depression  in  trade,  and 
this  fact  alone  shows  that  a discriminating  public 
fully  appreciates  their  wares. 

Among  their  leading  articles  are  the  “ McGowan,” 
“Victor,”  “Buckeye,”  and  Double  Acting  Cincinnati 
Star  Pumps.  These  well-known  pumps  are  in  use  for 
every  purpose  for  which  a pump  is  adapted,  and  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  Canadas. 
They  also  make  a large  variety  for  domestic  use, 
amongst  which  is  the  “Diamond”  and  the  Celebrated 
“Cincinnati  Star”  pumps,  for  wells,  cisterns,  and 

driven  wells,  with  other 
styles  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Their  Hand,  Power, 
and  Steam  Pumps,  for 
railroad  water  stations 
also  their  Patent  Uni- 
versal Elastic  Joint 
Tank  Valves  are  highly 
valued  wherever  used. 
In  Steam  pumps  they 
take  the  lead.  The 
Patent  “Rival”  Pumps 
have  caused  a revolu- 
tion in  the  trade,  partly 
owing  to  their  low  price 
ranging  from  $25.00 
up  to  hundreds,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  capacity.  One  class  is  for 
feeding  boilers  exclusively  when  the  water  is  above 
ground;  another,  styled  Bucket  Plunger,  Suction 
and  Force,  lifts  the  water  from  well  or  cistern  or 
creek  and  forces  it  into  boiler  or  tank  as  required. 
This  pump  is  a marvel  of  perfection.  Another  is  the 
Horizontal  “Rival”  Steam  Pump,  which  is  a suction  and 
force  pump,  adapted  for  elevating  water  to  tanks, 
feeding  large  boilers,  extinguishing  fires,  etc.  They 
are  also  large  dealers  in  wrought  iron  pipe,  fittings, 
belting,  hose,  packing,  and  general  supplies. 

This  firm  has  recently  issued  a handsome  eighty- 
five  page  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to  anyone  who 
may  wish  anything  in  their  line.  This  catalogue  con- 
tains exact  views  of  most  of  the  celebrated  pumps 
manufactured  by  the  firm,  and  furnishes  information 
of  great  value  to  purchasers  generally. 

The  members  composing  the  firm  are  John  H.  Mc- 
Gowan aud  Robert  Laidlaw. 


JOHN  H.  McGOWAN  & CO. 
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NEWHALL,  GEO.  D.,  & CO. 

The  pioneer  in  the  music  trade  of  Cincinnati  was 
Mr.  ffm.  C.  Peters,  who  commenced  business  in  1838. 
The  art  interests  of  the  city  were  then  in  their  infancy, 
but  thc3r  at  once  received  an  impetus  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  store,  which  quickly  became  a 
rendezvous  for  musicians;  a common  center  for  the 
exchange  of  views  and  musical  discussions.  Mr. 
Peters  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Dobmeyer ; then 
Mr.  J.  J.  Dobme3rer  was  followed  b3'  the  firm  of 
Dobme3’er  & Cody,  then  b3'  Dobme3rer  & Newliall, 
and  finally,  in  1878,  by  the  present  firm  of  Geo.  D. 
Newliall  & Co.  Under  its  present  management,  and 
aided  by  the  recent  remarkable  development  of  the 
taste  for  music  in  Cincinnati,  the  house  has  vastl3r 
increased  its  business  and  connections,  until  its  repu- 
tation for  enterprise,  fair  dealing,  and  courtes3r  is  not 
excelled  byr  an3r  in  the  trade.  Its  forty  3rears  of 
prosperous  existence  in  a cit3’  recognized  as  a leader 
in  the  art,  has  been  attended  with  the  natural 
result  of  making  its  name  known  all  over  the 
countiy,  and  its  customers  hail  from  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

From  their  extensive  stock  kept  constantly  on 
hand,  and  the  intimate  relations  maintained  with  all 
the  leading  European  and  American  houses.  Geo.  D. 
Newliall  & Co.  can  slippy,  at  the  very  shortest  notice, 
any  piece  of  music  extant,  no  matter  how  rare  it  may 
be.  In  addition  to  these  facilities,  the  house  makes 
a special  of  the  famous  Novello  publications, 
the  Peter’s  Leipsig  Edition,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
repertoire  embraced  in  the  comprehensive  catalogues 
of  Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson  & Co.  and  other  Eastern 
publishers.  Messrs.  Geo,  D.  Newliall  & Co.  are  also 
importers  and  dealers  in  eveiy  variet3r  of  Musical 
Instruments.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a musical 
want  experienced  by  the  professional  artist,  the  most 
exacting  connoiseur,  the  teacher,  or  the  student  which 
can  not  be  found  ready  for  delivery  at  their  store. 

The  firm  are  also  the  publishers  of  many'  works  of 
decided  general  popularity  and  universally'  recognized 
merit:  among  them  lmiy  be  mentioned  “The  Sunday 
School  Singing  Book,”  a work  which  has  received 
the  unqualified  approval  of  the  pastors  of  churches 
and  the  most  experienced  managers  of  Sunday 
schools;  “The  Helping  Hand  ” is  a favorite  of  many 
thousand  children,  and  deservedly  so;  it  is  said  by 
the  best  judges,  to  be  the  best  guide  ever  published 
for  young  voices,  and  almost  without  a rival  in  the 
early'  stages  of  a musical  education;  “The  Song 
Clarion  ” is  designed  for  schools,  choirs,  conven- 
tions, and  other  assemblies  in  which  music  forms  a 
conspicuous  portion  of  the  exercises;  in  addition  to 
these,  and  in  a 113'  other  compositions  issued  first  at 
their  house,  the  Messrs.  Newliall  & Co.  also  issue 
new  and  elegant  editions  of  the  works  of  many  of 
the  most  popular  masters,  and  are  ever  011  the  alert 


for  the  best  and  choicest  gems,  sparkling  with  the 
genius  of  music. 

Besides  their  general  stock,  which  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  recapitulate,  Messrs.  Geo.  D.  Newliall 
& Co.  have  added  special  departments,  embracing 
among  others,  the  following: 

The  latest  and  best  songs  of  Will  S.  Hays — justly' 
called  the  Volkslieder  of  America,  mailed  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  forty  cents  each,  such  as  “Cabin  on  the  Hill,” 
“When  I Left  My'  Home  in  Erin,”  “Keep  in  de  Middle 
ob  de  Road,”  “Old  Fashioned  Fire  Place,”  “Whoa,  I 
Tell  You,”  “Farewell,  but  not  Forever,”  “Maid  of 
Miami,”  “Maggie  Lee.” 

John  T.  Rutledge  is  called  the  most  popular  song 
writer  of  the  South,  and  the  following  are  already 
favorites — each  is  played  with  a flute  obligato  and 
the  acorn paniment  may'  be  either  on  the  organ  or 
piano:  “Good  By'e,  God  bless  3m u,  said  Mother,”  “Lillie 
Dear,”  “Give  me  a place  in  your  heart.” 

The  following  ballads  for  the  Heart  and  Home  are 
highl3r  recommended  by  the  cognoscenti : “Jeanie  witli 
the  Nut  Brown  Hair,”  Richey;  “More  Winsome  than 
the  Flowers,”  Giannetti;  “How  Easily'  Things  go 
Wrong,”  Lotta;  “Harvest  Time  Comes  By'  and  By',” 
Challoner;  “Listen  to  the  Old  Church  Bell,”  Fairfield; 
“Don’t  Whisper  Nay,”  Challoner;  “A  Quiet  Little 
Home,”  Buckley';  “I’ve  Something  Rare  to  Tell  You,” 
Campiglio;  “Little  Valley'  Rose,”  Challoner;  “The 
Sweetheart  I Loved  Long  Ago,”  Campiglio. 

Among  Choice  songs  for  the  concert  are  the  follow- 
ing: “Sorridimi”  (Smile)  Waltz  Song,  LaVilla;  “Each 
Tender  Thought  is  Thine,”  Challoner;  “M3"  John” 
(Mein  Johann),  Koerting:  “Hope  that  Breathes  of 
Spring,”  J.  Ernest  Perring;  “Parted  Not,”  J.  Rem- 
ington Fail-lamb:  “The  Water  Mill,”  G.  Operti;  “Reve 
D’ Amour”  (Dream  of  Love),  waltz  song,  G.  Operti; 
“Ye  Stany  Lamps  of  Heaven,”  H.  M.  Cole;  “Come  to 
the  River’s  Reedy  Shore,”  Campbell;  “All  Hands, 
Ahoy!”  Schonacker:  “Think  of  Me,  Sweetheart,” 

Schonacker;  “May'  all  go  with  the  Tide,”  H.  J.  Schon- 
acker: “Farewell  to  the  Cottage,”  G.  Operti;  “Star’s 
Betra3ral,”  John  A.  Broekhoven;  “La  Disillusione” 
(Undeceived),  P.  La  Villa;  “Antony'  and  Cleopatra,” 
Schonacker;  “Adieu,”  LaVilla;  “Night  and  Love,” 
Webb. 

There  is  an  abundant  collection  of  sacred  songs 
for  the  choir  and  family'. 

Nor  have  the  purely'  secular  departments  been 
neglected.  They  embrace  humorous,  dialect,  and 
plantation  songs,  a festival  collection  of  glees,  part 
songs,  quartettes,  and  choruses,  the  Salon  collection, 
and  a great  and  almost  unprecedented  selection  of 
society  dances. 

Visitors  to  the  Queen  Cit3r  are  always  welcomed  to 
the  store  of  Messrs.  Newliall  & Co.,  62  West  Fourth 
street,  where  they  will  be  received  with  every  courtesy 
and  attention  by'  the  proprietors. 
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PICKERING,  T.  & A. 

The  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  cutlery  and 
tool  house  of  the  above  old  established  firm,  is  situ- 
ated in  their  new  and  elegant  building  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  and  located  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Fifth  streets.  The  old  house  of  the  firm  was  situated 
on  the  same  spot,  but  was  torn  down  in  1877,  and 
gave  place  to  the  new  building.  The  Pickering 
building  is  the  most  imposing  structure  on  Main 
street,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city  Its  location, 
directly  opposite  the  open  square  of  Fifth  street,  in 
front  of  the  new  government  building,  renders  it  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
central  in  the  city.  From 
its  front  is  obtained  a 
clear  and  unobstructed 
view  of  the  great  Fountain 
and  the  entire  length  of 
Fifth  street.  Being  built 
expressly  for  the  hard- 
ware business,  it  contains 
all  the  modern  improve- 
ments and  conveniences. 

Hardware,  as  a commer- 
cial term,  comprises  such 
an  endless  variety  of  arti- 
cles, that  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  enumerate 
even  a small  portion  of 
the  thousands  of  different 
articles  kept  in  stock  by 
the  firm.  The  specialties 
are  also  numerous,  includ- 
ing cutlery  of  every  de- 
scription, both  by  foreign 
and  American  manufac- 
tures, such  as  knives, 
forks,  shears,  scissors, 
the  assortment  being  the 
most  complete  in  the 
State.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  their  stock  of 
tools.  All  classes  of  me- 
chanics can  find  the  tools 
used  in  their  particular 
line  of  work.  Locksmiths’  and  brushmakers’  tools  and 
materials  are  also  to  be  found  at  all  times.  The  firm 
are  the  agents  for  the  Mt.  Vernon  Cotton  Duck,  an 
article  of  national  reputation. 

The  perfect  system  and  order  observable  in  this 
establishment,  and  the  classification  and  arrangement 
of  the  numerous  articles,  is  possibly  the  most  com- 
plete that  could  be  obtained  from  many  years’  expe- 
rience. Everything  sought  is  found  in  its  place,  and 
of  almost  everything  there  are  numerous  grades,  the 
prices  of  course  being  regulated  according  to  the 
quality.  In  fine  cutlery  for  table  use  there  is  a large 


and  varied  assortment,  including  the  workmanship  of 
the  best  known  manufacturers  in  the  world.  There  are 
also  many  novel  inventions  and  articles  appertaining 
to  the  hardware  trade  that  can  not  be  met  with  else- 
where. Parties  about  furnishing  for  housekeeping, 
boarding  houses  or  hotels  will  here  find  the  greatest 
variety  of  household  hardware  to  select  from,  and 
every  individual  taste,  preference,  and  convenience 
are  provided  for,  in  shape,  size,  pattern,  grade  and 
cost.  The  same  rule  holds  good  of  every  department 
of  both  their  wholesale  and  retail  business.  In  all  the 
multiplicity  of  the  articles  into  which  steel  is  fash- 
ioned for  the  hardware 
trade,  there  is  nothing 
lacking.  It  is  a branch 
of  trade  which  requires 
more  experience  than 
most  others,  and  this  the 
house  1ms  acquired  b}r  a 
constant  and  close  atten- 
tion to  all  its  ramifica- 
tions for  nearty  a quarter 
of  a century. 

Their  stock  of  builders 
hardware  deserves  special 
mention,  comprising,  as 
it  does,  everything  in  this 
line  required  for  the  most 
costly  as  well  as  for  the 
plainest  and  most  tempo- 
rary structures.  A great 
advance  has  been  made  in 
this  class  of  manufactures 
within  a few  j-ears,  the 
bronze,  and  nickel  plated 
articles  having  great  ar- 
tistic merit  as  well  as 
utility.  Estimates  for 
buildings  are  furnished 
at  short  notice. 

During  the  past  quarter 
of  a centuiy,  the  rapid 
advance  of  civilization 
and'  the  improvements  in 
the  different  manufac- 
tures everywhere,  have 
had  their  natural  result  in  creating  a multitude  of 
new  requirements.  Tools  for  the  trades,  cutlery,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  other  utensils  and  implements 
of  hardware  which  would  have  satisfied  all  the  wants 
of  our  fathers,  are  inadequate  to  the  niceties  of  the 
demands  of  to-da}'.  This  branch  of  business,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  United  States,  has  been, 
in  fact,  revolutionized.  To  keep  pace  with  the  times 
has  called  out  all  the  resources  to  be  derived  from 
experience,  added  to  the  energy  of  enterprise,  and 
these  qualifications  have  been  abundantly  proved  in 
the  management  of  this  firm. 


T.  & A.  PICKERING. 
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SCHULTZE,  F.,  & CO. 

The  wareroom  of  the  above  firm,  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  in  Cin- 
cinnati, is  situated  at  No.  74  West  Fourth  street. 
The  wholesale  department  occupies  all  the  floors  of 
Nos.  72  and  74.  To  people  of  cultivated  taste,  to 
lovers  of  art,  and  to  all  who  admire  the  really  beauti- 
ful there  is  not  a spot  in  the  city  where  a wider 
domain  is  to  be  found  for  enjoyment  and  study  than 
in  the  examination  of  the  artistic  specimens  of  work- 
manship in  pottery,  porcelain,  glassware,  etc.,  collected 
from  the  great  and  renowned  factories  all  over  the 
world,  and  displayed  on  the  counters  and  in  the  glass 
cases  and  shelves  of  this  establishment.  The  per- 
fection of  loveliness  in  form  and  color  is  to  be  met  with 
on  every  hand,  rare  and  cost- 
ly articles  from  the  Royal 
factories  of  Sevres,  Ginori 
and  Capo  di  Monte,  will  be 
found  side  by  side,  with  art 
treasures  from  the  Royal 
factories  of  Dresden,  Berlin, 
and  Worcester,  while  articles 
of  Minton,  Copeland  and 
Wedgewood  are  in  juxtapo- 
sition with  those  from  the 
renowned  manufacturers  of 
Kaga,  Kioto,  Owari,  and 
Najaski.  And  yet  these 
comprise  only  a few  of  the 
renowned  centres  from 
which  exquisite  articles  are 
imported  by  the  house  of  F. 

Schultze  & Co.  All  that 
gratifies  the  eye,  all  that  in- 
terests the  student  in  the 
wonderful  arrangement,  and 
preparations  of  the  different 
articles  exhibited, comprising 
in  their  manufacture  most 
of  the  productions  of  the 
mineral  and  many  of  the  animal  kingdom,  afford 
interesting  data  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
artisans  of  not  only  this  but  of  remote  ages. 

The  goods  exhibited  prove  in  themselves  at  a glance 
that  their  production  has  been  the  result  of  painstak- 
ing diligence.  This  is  equally  clear  whether  we  see  them 
in  the  form  of  tea,  dessert,  tete-a-tete  or  toilet  sets,  or 
in  vases,  flowerpots,  statuary,  candelabras,  plates, 
cups,  saucers,  jewelstands,  perfume  boxes,  candle- 
sticks, clocks,  cardbaskets,  bouquet  holders,  etc.  etc. 

The  extensive  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
pottery  finely  decorated  is  the  largest  in  the  city. 
The  great  variety  of  rich  dinner,  breakfast,  and  other 
sets  are  perfectly  superb,  many  of  the  styles  being  the 
very  newest  produced  in  Europe.  There  are  many 
extra  fine  articles  in  French  China,  besides  plaques 


groupes  of  statuary,  busts,  etc.  There  is  an  endless 
assortment  of  fancy  articles  of  the  rarest  design  and 
highest  finish  for  etageres  and  cabinets.  Many  of 
the  fancy  plates,  cups,  and  saucers  are  as  superbly 
painted  as  art  can  furnish,  while  the  decorations  are 
of  the  costliest. 

In  the  glassware  department  the  richest  and  choicest 
specimens  of  cut  glass  and  crystals  from  the  celebrated 
manufacturers  of  the  world  are  exhibited  in  profusion. 
The  cutting  and  engravings  being  delicate  as  frost 
work,  and  wrought  by  the  most  skilful  engravers  in 
existence,  candelabra,  statuary,  bronzes,  terra- 
cotta, faience,  majolica,  longwy,  and  goods  of  a 
fancy  character  for  ornamentation,  are  here  to  be 
found  in  the  perfection  of  art  workmanship.  The 
common  daily  utensils  and 
plain  goods  required  by  the 
housekeeper  for  every  day 
use  are  not  overlooked,  but 
abound  in  all  styles,  and  at 
all  degrees  of  prices.  But 
when  the  visitor  to  Cincinnati 
desires  to  possess  some 
beautiful  article  of  rich 
workmanship,  or  to  make  a 
purchase  to  be  at  once  use- 
ful and  elegant  for  a bridal, 
wedding,  or  other  gift, 
Schultze  & Co’s,  stock  offers 
a tempting  assortment  for 
the  purpose,  and  fastidious 
indeed  must  be  the  taste 
that  can  not  be  satisfied  in 
such  an  establishment.  The 
stock  of  the  wholesale  rooms 
is  extensive  and  varied,  and 
comprises  all  goods  needed 
by  the  retail  dealer.  The 
firm  imports  all  of  their 
goods  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer. A buyer  visits 
Europe  each  year  to  select  the  latest  productions  and 
the  freshest  novelties,  and  goods  are  sold  cheaper  than 
in  any  first-class  house  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

From  the  long  experience  of  Messrs.  Schultz  & Co., 
the  consummate  taste  of  their  buyers,  and  the  large 
and  varied  stock  constantly  kept  on  hand,  any  pur- 
chaser can  rely  upon  obtaining  a selection  from  the 
best  goods  to  be  found  in  the  capitals  and  other 
centers  of  production  and  warehousing  in  Europe. 
The  attention  with  which  the  foreign  market  is 
watched,  enables  this  house  to  distance  all  com- 
petitors in  the  exhibition  of  the  latest  designs  from 
the  best  artists,  as  well  as  in  the  most  classical  and 
best  known  reproductions  of  Oriental  and  European 
styles. 


F.  SCHULTZE  & CO. 
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TEASDALE’S  DYE-HOUSE. 

Teasdale’s  Dye-House  was  established  iu  1835,  and 
is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  West  and 
South.  The  business  is  carried  on  in  two  buildings, 
erected  for  the  purpose,  at  265  and  267  Walnut  Street, 
Cincinnati,  the  front  one  being  four  and  the  rear  five 
stories  in  height,  giving  a floor  space  of  10,944  square 
feet.  Noexpense  has  been  spared  in  serving  the  build- 
ings with  an  ample  supply  of  steam  for  heating,  boil- 
ing, extracting,  drying  and  other  uses,  and  in  providing 
an  abundance  of  pure  water,  so  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  mordants  and  colors.  An  ex- 
tensive patronage  also  insures  the  adoption  of  the 
best  methods  and  the  employment  of  the  most  skillful 
workmen.  The  dyes  and  chemicals  used  in  the  busi- 
ness, being  bought  in  large  quantities,  are  selected 
with  care,  and  every  means  taken  to  do  first-class 
work. 

Cloth  cloaks  and  gentle- 
men’s clothing  are  generally 
dyed  without  ripping.  Woolen 
dresses,  cloaks,  dolmans,  wrap- 
pers, etc.,  are  also  often  dyed  to 
advantage  entire.  The}'  do 
especially  well  when  made  of 
• the  heavier  materials,  without 
much  lining  or  trimming.  Yel- 
vet,  and  in  most  cases,  silk  and 
cord  trimming  and  buttons 
should  be  removed. 

Garments  made  of  velvet,  silk 
and  very  thin  goods  should  be 
ripped;  seams  need  not  be 
ripped  further  than  to  allow 
each  piece  to  be  laid  -evenly 
on  a flat  surface.  The  open 
edges  of  loosely  woven  goods 
should  be  bound  over  to  pre- 
vent fraying.  Do  not  attempt 
to  remove  stains  or  wash  articles  before  sending  them 
to  be  dyed;  washing  shrinks  wool  and  breaks  and 
destroys  the  lustre  of  silk. 

Before  garments  arc  dyed,  they  are  carefully  in- 
spected and  thoroughly  cleaned  without  injury  to  the 
fabric. 

In  sending  dresses  that  are  ripped,  care  should  be 
taken  to  include  all  the  pieces,  that  they  may  be  dyed 
together.  Parts  sent  after  are  difficult  to  match,  en- 
tailing an  additional  expense,  as  well  as  loss  of  time. 

Coats,  overcoats,  pants  and  vests,  that  are  soiled, 
may  be  cleaned,  or  if  faded,  or  of  an  undesirable  color, 
may  lie  dyed  in  durable,  dark  shades,  without  ripping 
and  without  shrinking  the  garment.  Brown  and  black 
are  the  colors  recommended  for  clothing. 

A small  additional  charge  is  made  for  cleaning  or 
dying  garments  entire,  except  those  made  of  cloth. 

To  send  a package  by  express  is  really  a very  simple 


matter  and  involves  about  as  much  labor  as  the  mail- 
ing of  a letter.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  wrap  the  goods 
in  a sheet  of  stout  paper,  tie  it  securely  with  twine 
and  hand  it,  with  directions,  to  your  express  agent, 
from  whom  you  will  take  a receipt.  It  is  best  to  write 
the  address  on  one  of  the  tags  with  which  every  ex- 
press agent  is  provided. 

When  goods  are  sent  by  express,  full  instructions 
and  address  should  be  inclosed.  If  sent  by  mail,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner  should  be  written  on 
the  outside  of  the  package,  and  instructions  for  dye- 
ing sent  by  separate  letter. 

From  points  where  packages  are  transferred  to  a 
second  express  company,  thus  entailing  a double 
charge  for  freight,  goods  may  be  sent  by  mail,  the 
postage  being  one  cent  for  each  ounce  if  no  writing  is 
inclosed 

By  the  French  process  of  dry  cleaning,  garments  in 
all  kinds  of  goods  are  reno- 
vated without  in  the  least 
shrinking  the  fabric  or  injur- 
ing the  most  delicate  colors. 
Costly  silk  dresses  are  thus 
cleaned  without  removing  any 
of  the  trimming.  It  is  also 
especially  adapted  to  mix  e d 
and  woolen  dresses,  and  cloaks 
of  all  kinds  that  will  not  bear 
ordinary  scouring;  as  well  as 
velvets,  expensive  curtains,  and 
fine  clothing. 

The  cost  of  cleaning  by  this 
process  is  about  one  half 
more  than  the  ordinary  method, 
but  this  is  a trifle  compared 
with  the  expense  of  picking  to 
pieces  and  remaking  the  gar- 
ment. 

Special  attention  is  given  to 
removing  stains  from  silks  and  other  costly  goods 
that  are  otherwise  perfect.  Persons  sending  goods 
should  state,  if  possible,  what  caused  the  stain,  as 
tli is  will  facilitate  the  removal.  If  the  color  is  dis- 
charged as  by  acids,  lime,  etc.,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
re-dye  the  whole  garment. 

Crape  veils  that  have  grown  flimsy  and  rusty  are 
re-dyed  a jet  black,  and  re-finished  without  injuring 
the  crimping.  Veils  done  by  this  process  compare 
very  favorably  with  new  crape. 

When  a package  is  received  by  express  it  is  entered 
in  a book  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  a note  sent  to 
the  owner,  giving  the  number  of  the  order,  charges  for 
dyeing  and  time  required  to  have  the  work  ready. 
Those  who  wish  to  save  the  cost  of  the  C.  O.  D.  can 
then  remit  by  mail 

The  amount  should  be  stated  when  a package  is 
valued  at  more  than  $50. 


TEASDALE’S  DYE-HOUSE. 
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VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  & CO.. 

It  is  now  generally  and  gracefully  acknowledged 
that  we  have  in  this  great  country  of  ours  an 
imperium  in  imperio , and  it  need  hardly  be 
indicated  to  the  readers  that  “The  West,”  so  called, 
is  that  great  in- 
terior empire  of 
America.  The 
West  is  not  only 
the  great  produc- 
ing region  of  the 
world,  but  she 
glories  in  her 
men — great  men, 
great  generals, 
great  statesmen, 
great  jurists  and 
lawyers,  great 
scholars  and  edu- 
cators. It  may 
be  readily  in- 
ferred that  a 
country  which 
produces  such 
men  would  not  be 
wanting  in  men- 
tal products — in 
other  words, 
books,  and  es- 
pecially  that 
class  of  books  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  American  youth;  for  our  school- 
book literature  is  a most  important  factor  in  making 
our  great  S3’stem  of  free  education  so  effective  and 
successful.  As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  ac- 


lishing  house  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

No.  1 "gives  a partial  view  of  the  front  of  one  of  the 
extensive  buildings,  of  which  there  are  four,  belonging 
to  this  house,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 

of  school  - books 
exclusivel}'. 

No.  2 is  a view 
of  the  large  office 
of  the  introduc- 
tion department, 
m which  the  very 
extensive  corres- 
pondence of  the 
house  is  conduct- 
ed, by  a large  and 
efficient  corps  of 
secretaries,  clerks 
and  amanuenses. 
This  may  be  tak- 
en as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  other 
offices  and  de- 
partments, of 
which  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  the 
counting  - room, 
sales-room,  pack- 
ingand  shipping- 

EXTERIOR  VIEW-MAIN  BUILDING.  rooms,  editor’s 

office,  library,  private  offices,  etc. 

No  3 is  a view  of  one  of  the  folding-rooms  of  their 
book-binder  y, which  is  supplied  with  the  latest  improved 
folding  machines,  which,  with  their  arms  of  iron  and 
fingers  of  steel,  perform  the  work  of  many  persons  with 


INTRODUCTION  DEPARTMENT. 


complislied  in  this  important  work  of  supplying  our 
schools  with  the  best  texts  for  instruction,  and  the 
great  extent  and  high  perfection  to  which  the  manu- 
facture of  school-books  has  attained  in  this  country, 
we  present  four  views  of  the  great  school-book  pub- 


the  most  unerring  exactness.  In  all  their  manu- 
facturing departments  the  latest  improved  machinery 
and  labor-saving  appliances  are  constantly  employed. 
Their  printing  and  binding  departments  are  the  most 
complete  in  the  country,  and  are  capable  of  turning 
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out  daily  over  fifteen  thousand  complete  school-books. 
It  is  to  be  particularly  noted  in  this  connection  that 
this  publishing  house  is  one  of  the  few  which  manu- 
factures its  own  books,  and  the  only  house  exclusively 
publishing  school-books  which  does  so.  From  the 
time  the  author’s  manuscript  is  received,  until  the 
book  is  presented  to  the  public,  all  the  various  pro- 
cesses and  separate  steps  in  its  production  are  con- 
ducted in  their  buildings,  and  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  members  of  the  firm. 

No.  4 is  a view  of  one  of  their  press-rooms,  in  which 
all  their  printing  is  done.  They  are  furnished  with 
eighteen  new  patent  power  presses  of  the  most  approved 
pattern.  These  are  arranged  in  perfect  order,  form- 
ing lines  which  extend  down  the  long  rooms,  where, 
from  morning  till  night,  day  after  day  and  month 
after  month  they  toil  unwearily  on,  multiplying  the 
means  of  instruction  and  intelligence. 

The  whole  establishment  consists  of  four  large 
buildings  located  on  Walnut  and  Baker  streets. 


country.  In  1877  the  two  senior  members  of  the  firm 
retiring,  after  nearly  forty  years  of  labor,  transferred 
their  interest  to  the  remaining  partners,  and  the 
present  firm  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & Co.  was  formed 
to  continue  the  business.  The  members  of  the  firm 
are  Messrs.  Lewis  Van  Antwerp,  C.  S.  Bragg,  Henry 
H.  Vail,  Robert  F.  Leaman,  A.  Howard  Hinkle,  and 
Harry  T.  Ambrose. 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  embraces  valuable 
text-books  in  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  the 
Common  and  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  many 
of  those  used  in  Universities  and  other  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning:  in  Reading  and  Spelling,  Mc- 
Guffejr’s  Revised  Eclectic  Series  and  Harvey’s 
Graded-School  Series;  in  Arithmetic,  Ray’s  New 
Series  and  White’s  Graded-School  Series;  Algebra 
and  the  Higher  Mathematics,  Ray’s  Series  and 
Schuyler’s  Series;  English  Language,  Harvey’s 
Language  Course,  Holbrook’s  Normal  Series  of 
Grammars  and  Pinneo’s  Series;  Composition  and 


FOLDING  ROOM. 


These  buildings  are  fire-proof,  and  are  models  in  their 
way,  being  planned  and  constructed  for  their  special 
use.  It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  pains  has  been 
taken  to  provide  every  kind  and  variety  of  labor- 
saving  machinery;  and  one  is  struck  with  the  system 
and  order  that  prevails  in  every  department,  and  the 
quiet  air  that  pervades  throughout. 

The  founder  of  this  great  publishing  house  was  Win- 
throp  B.  Smith.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sargent,  Wil- 
son & Hinkle,  who  had  for  many  years  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  management  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Sargent  retiring  in  18(58,  the  firm  of  Wilson,  Hinkle 
& Co.  continued  the  business  until  1877.  During  their 
administration  the  list  of  their  publications  was  more 
than  doubled,  and  such  was  the  constantly  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  series  that 
schools  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union 
adopted  and  used  some  of  their  books;  and  their  pub- 
lications became  more  widely  circulated  and  more 
extensively  used  than  those  of  any  other  house  in  the 


Rhetoric,  Hepburn’s  Rhetoric  and  Pinneo’s  Com- 
position; Geography,  the  Eclectic  Series  by  A.  von 
Steinwehr;  History,  Thalheimer’s  Historical  Series 
and  Venable’s  History  of  the  United  States;  in  the 
Sciences,  Norton’s  Natural  Philosophy,  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Kedzie’s  Geology  of  Kansas,  Andrews’s 
Elementary  Geology,  Andrews’s  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Schuyler’s  Principles  of  Logic,  Gow’s 
Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners;  in  Special  Read- 
ing books,  Dialogues  and  Elocution,  Prof.  Kidd’s 
works,  Cole’s  Institute  Reader,  the  Eclectic  Speakers, 
Venable’s  Acting  Plays  Series,  etc.;  Languages,  Bar- 
tholomew's Eclectic  Classical  Series,  Duffet’s  French 
Method,  and  Bullet’s  First  Lessons  in  French;  School 
Music,  the  Young  Singer’s  Series,  Phillip’s  Day 
School  Singer,  School  Records,  White’s  Registers  and 
Records;  Penmanship,  the  Eclectic  System;  and  a 
number  of  Manuals  and  Hand  Books  suitable  for  the 
teacher’s  library. 

The  remarkable  progress  of  this  great  publishing 
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house,  and  the  acknowledged  success  of  the  Eclectic 
Educational  Series,  has  been  the  wonder  and  admir- 
ation of  the  literary  and  educational  world.  But 
when  the  principles  which  have  guided  and  controled 
the  house  in  all  its  history  are  known  and  considered, 
the  reasons  of  this  marvelous  success  are  obvious. 
These  guiding  principles  are  first  apparent  in  the  scrup- 
ulous care  exercised  in  choosing  works  for  their  list 
of  publications.  They  have  selected  on  each  subject 
only  texts  of  undoubted  superior  merit,  and  have 
persistently  refused  to  add  to  the  list  any  work 
that  would  detract  from  the  high  reputation  of 
the  Eclectic  Series.  Nothing  of  an  ephemeral  or 
sensational  nature,  calculated  more  to  attract  a little 
brief  attention  than  to  impart  solid  and  useful  in- 
struction, has  obtained  or  can  obtain  a place  among 
their  publications.  In  this  respect  the  house  has 
been  singularly  fortunate,  and  has  never  issued  a work 
which  has  not  from  the  first  been  an  assured  success. 

Their  text  books  have  all  been  written  by  the  ablest 


of  the  times,  it  has  been  a leading  object,  and  one 
worthy  of  all  commendation,  that  by  using  improved 
and  economical  methods,  b}'  adopting  all  the  improve- 
ments of  labor-saving  steam  machinery,  and  by  pub- 
lishing such  large  editions  of  the  same  book  to  supply 
the  great  demand  for  them,  the  cost  of  manufacture 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the  house  is  thereby 
enabled  to  furnish  them  at  the  lowest  prices  ad- 
missible. Processes  of  manufacture,  which  would  be 
otherwise  very  expensive,  if  not  impracticable,  are 
thus  rendered  possible;  as  in  the  map  work  of  the 
geographies  and  histories,  which  is  done  from  relief 
plates,  and  the  registry  of  the  colors  used  in  such  as 
is  seldom  seen,  even  in  the  so-called  art  printing. 
With  their  superior  facilities  and  advantages,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  growth  of  more  than  forty 
years,  and  with  their  admirable  system  of  business, 
their  publications  are  furnished  at  lower  prices  than 
any  similar  productions;  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  they  were  the  first  to  initiate  the  reduction  of 
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practical  teachers,  men  who  have  had  extensive  and 
varied  experience,  and  who  practically  know  what  a 
text  book  should  be — what  it  should  contain,  and 
what  it  should  omit.  The  authors  of  the  Eclectic 
Educational  Series  have  all  attained  eminence  and 
distinction  in  their  chosen  profession,  and  there  is  no 
brighter  galaxy  in  the  educational  world  than  that 
which  contains  the  names  of  Dr.  William  H.  McGuf- 
fey,  Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  Hon.  E.  E. 
White,  Dr.  I.  W.  Andrews,  Dr.  W.  II.  Payne,  Dr.  A. 
Schuyler,  General  von  Steinwchr — men  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  land  for  their  extensive 
learning,  noble  traits  of  character  and  unselfish  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  education. 

While  no  labor  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in 
securing,  improving,  and  perfecting  their  publications, 
in  employing  the  most  skilled  talent — artists  and 
artisans — in  every  department  of  their  work,  and  in 
revising  their  books  to  meet  the  changing  demands 


prices  from  the  high  rates  prevailing  during  and  after 
the  war.  We  have  here,  then  in  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  books  themselves,  in  the  skill  and  care  with  which 
they  are  published,  and  in  the  low  prices  at  which 
tliej"  are  furnished,  the  explanation  of  the  firm  place 
they  hold  in  the  public  esteem,  their  long  continued 
use  (for  nearly  half  a century)  in  schools  of  every 
grade,  from  the  new  school  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ment to  the  richly  endowed  university,  and  the  fact 
that  over  4,000,000  of  these  Eclectic  school-books  are 
manufactured  and  sold  annually. 

“Who  supposes,”  says  one,  “that  there  is  in  Cin- 
cinnati the  largest  publishing  house  of  school-books 
in  the  world?”  But  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  No  wonder  a Boston  letter  writer, 
himself  a book  man,  should  say,  “ It  seems  a little 
odd  that  the  youngest  section  of  our  country  should 
send  books  to  load  the  store  counters  of  Boston,  thp 
Athens  of  America.” 
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WERK,  M„  & SON. 

The  firm  of  M.  Werk  & Son,  whose  office  and 
warerooms  are  situated  at  No.  11  Main  street,  are  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  still  and  sparkling  wines  in 
the  West.  The  brands  of  sparkling  wine  of  their 
manufacture,  such  as  “Golden  Eagle”  and  “Red 
Cross,”  are  known  all  over  the  world.  The  accompa- 
nying engraving  represents  a view  of  Mr.  Werk’s 
residence  and  wine  vaults  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincin- 
nati. The}^  are  situated  at  Westwood,  about  five  miles 
from  the  city,  and  are  located  in  the  midst  of  200 
acres  of  highly-improved  lands.  But  the  principal 
scene  of  Mr.  Werk’s  operations  are  at  Middle  Bass 
Island,  one  of  the  numerous  islands  in  Lake  Erie, 
within  half  a mile  or  so  of  the  summer  resort  known 
as  Put-in-Bay.  The  Catawba  grape  is  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  than  any 
where  else  ; the  soil  on  Kelly’s  Island  and  Put-in-Bay, 


exhibited  in  competition  with  the  wines  of  any  other 
American  manufacturers. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  superior  character  of  M. 
Werk’s  wines,  we  translate  from  E Inventive,  a 
months  journal  of  science,  published  in  Paris,  which 
was  published  during  the  Paris  Exposition. 

“ One  of  the  most  interesting  manufactures  of  the 
American  Department  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  is  that 
of  the  still  and  sparkling  wines,  colored  and  uncol- 
ored, which  are  exhibited  by  a score  of  American  wine 
manufacturers.  These  wines,  after  being  tested  by 
the  best  judges,  have  been  pronounced  worthy  of 
being  compared  to  the  most  prized  productions  of 
France.  These  sparkling  wines  come  near  to  the 
champaignes  ofthebest  marks — “Reims,”  “Epernay,” 
and  “Challons,”  and  this  American  manufacture  is 
coming  strongly  iuto  competition  with  our  own 
products  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  grapes 


and  around  Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  it.  The  Catawba  makes  a light-colored 
wine,  sprightly  and  aromatic,  which  is  perhaps  better 
known,  and  has  been  longer  appreciated  than  any 
other  wine  in  the  country.  Although  the  vine  is  very 
uncertain  in  its  product,  being  much  subject  to 
disease,  there  is  more  Catawba  wine  consumed  now 
than  perhaps  all  other  varieties  together,  both  still 
and  sparkling.  It  makes  an  excellent  sparkling  wine, 
which  many  connoisseurs  prefer  to  the  imported  ; and 
as  a still  wine,  it  resembles  the  light  Rhine  and  Mo- 
selle wines  of  Germany,  though  of  course  with  a 
peculiar  characteristic  flavor. 

Mr.  Werk  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  West  in  the 
manufacture  of  wines,  and  he  has  been  rewarded  with 
the  highest  premiums  at  all  of  the  European  exposi- 
tions, while  in  America,  his  wines  have  invariably  re- 
ceived the  highest  prizes  wherever  they  have  been 


which  yield  this  product  are  the  Catawba,  the  Isa- 
bella, the  Delaware,  the  Diaua,  the  Virginia,  the  Seed- 
ling, etc.  Six  specimens  of  these  sparkling  wines  have 
been  pointed  out  by  the  jury  In  the  first  line  stand 
the  samples  of  Messrs.  Werk_  & Son,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  We  understand  that  in  their  wines  the  best 
quality  of  grapes,  and  finest  of  crystalized  sugar  are 
used,  and  the  same  skill  emplo3red  as  in  the  manipu- 
lation ofthebest  manufactures  of  France.  Messrs. 
Werk,  being  natives  of  France,  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  minutest  details  in  the  cultivation  of 
grapes,  and  the  production  of  wine.  The  elder  Mr. 
Werk  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  this  branch  of 
industry  in  the  United  States.  Their  vineyards  are 
located  near  Cincinnati.” 

The  following,  from  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine, 
will  also  be  read  with  interest: 

“ Entering  the  main  building,  we  find  a long,  double 
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shelf  devoted  to  American  Maizena  (which  the  jury 
decided  had  not  been  improved  since  former  exhibi- 
tions), preserved  fishes  and  fruits,  and,  above  all, 
American  wines.  These  wines  have  produced  some 
sensation.  When  Thackeray  visited  New  Orleans,  he 
wrote  that  it  was  impossible  to  think  meanly  of  the 
institutions  of  a people  among  whom  he  found  as  good 
Burgundy  as  he  could  get  in  France,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  was  still  under  the  influence  of  that 
generous  wine  when  he  fell  into  his  errors  about  the 
American  war.  In  that  sentiment,  however,  he  used 
one  of  the  most  common  touchstones  of  civilization. 
If  Congress,  in  addition  to  its  provisions  that  its 
representatives  abroad  should  use  only  the  American 
dress,  should  also  decree  that  they  must  use  on  then- 
tables  the  Cincinnati  Catawba — say  that  of  Mr.  Werk, 
whose  wine  is  golden,  and  wins  golden  opinions — 
there  is  no  telling  how  much  might  be  accomplished 
in  spreading  republican  ideas.  There  are  here 


the  Continent,  is  but  one  expression  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  suspicion  that  surrounds  the  wine  trade  of 
Europe.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Catawba 
wines  might  be  successful^  introduced  were  it  not  for 
the  large  price  demanded  for  them.  It  is  well  known 
in  Ohio  that  the  late  Mr.  Longworth  admitted  that  he 
could  sell  his  wines  at  half  the  price  which  he  asked, 
but  that  he  did  not  do  so  because  he  could  not  com- 
pete for  the  supply  of  the  American  market  with  a 
low-priced  wine  known  to  be  of  a lower  price  than 
foreign  wines.  His  reason  was  not  very  compliment- 
ary to  the  good  sense  of  the  Americans  or  their  guests. 
A member  of  the  English  Parliament  recently  con- 
sulted me  about  American  wines,  saying  he  desired  to 
import  some  for  his  private  use,  but  on  learning  that 
it  would,  by  the  time  it  had  arrived  in  London,  have 
cost  as  much  as  some  Moselle  he  knew  to  be  genuine, 
and  possibly  a little  more,  he  gave  up  the  idea.  Had 
he  ordered  the  wine,  it  would  have  been  the  means  of 


Missouri  wines,  which  are  yet  a trifle  rough  ; Cali- 
fornia wines  which  are  of  rich  flavor,  and  prophesy 
wonderous  things  for  the  future;  but  the  still  and 
sparkling  wines  of  Cincinnati  are  still  unsurpassed. 
Mr.  Flagg,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  Longworth, 
exhibits  the  “Golden  Wedding,  ” a first-pressure  wine 
of  the  vintage  of  1859,  the  year  in  which  old  Mr. 
Longworth  celebrated  his  golden  wedding.  Mr.  Werk, 
however,  seems  to  have  brought  to  the  highest  culture 
of  which  it  is  susceptible  the  exquisite  flavor  of  the 
Catawba  grape,  a flavor  which  the  Old  World  does  not 
hold  in  all  its  suns  and  soils.  Great  ears  of  Indian- 
eorn,  and  lofty  stalks  of  sugar-cane,  form  a fit  frame 
around  these  wines.” 

“ Before  leaving  this  attractive  shelf,  I may  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  a good  market  might  just  now  be 
opened  in  Europe,  particularly  in  England,  for  Ameri- 
can wines.  An  article  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review , 
showing  the  terrible  extent  of  wine  adulteration  on 


introducing  it  to  an  important  circle  of  English 
societ}-.” 

The  above  engraving  represents  the  great  wine 
house  and  vaults  of  Wehrle,  Werk  & Son,  on  Middle 
Bass  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
resorts  of  tourists  during  the  summer  months.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  building  is  used  as  a great  wine 
hall,  and  the  lower  story  for  bottling  purposes,  while 
the  cellars  of  immense  extent  are  located  under  the 
building.  In  the  cellar  are  two  of  the  largest  casks 
in  the  United  States,  each  capable  of  holding  the 
enormous  quantity  of  sixteen  thousand  gallons  of 
wine.  These  casks  were  built  in  Cincinnati,  and 
then  taken  apart,  and  shipped  to  the  Island,  where 
they  were  again  put  together,  and  located  perma- 
nently. 

The  establishment  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
machinery  connected  with  the  different  departments 
of  the  business. 
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WILSON  BROTHERS. 

The  universally'  known  and  handsome  store  of  Wil- 
son Brothers,  shirt  and  collar  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  in  all  kinds  of  furnishing  goods,  is  very  cent- 
rally situated  at  Nos.  69  and  71,  on  the  south  side  of 
Fourth  street,  between  Walnut  and  Vine.  The  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  business  of  the  firm  is  carried 
on  in  three  establishments,  the  oldest  founded  in  Chi- 
cago in  1863,  the  next  in  Cincinnati  in  1869,  and  the 
third  in  St,  Louis  in  1876.  Beginning  originally  with 
a small  start,  the  business  transacted  last  year  was 
over  $550,000.  That  it  is  still  growing  may  be  seen 
from  a single  article.  In  1878,  the  Cincinnati  house 
alone  manufactured  twenty  five  hundred  dozen  shirts, 
and  according  to  the  calculation  of  this  year’s  work  it 
will  exceed  three  thousand  dozen. 

An  undeviating  adherence  to  the  rule  invariably 


to  offer  them  when  freshest  to  their  customers  at  lower 
rates  than  others  can  afford.  Their  Cincinnati  store, 
in  Pike’s  Opera  House,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  City. 
The  long  apartment  completely'  and  elegantly  fitted 
out  on  the  ground  floor  is  30  by  200  feet,  and  their 
shirt  factory  and  laundry  cover  about  4000  square  feet 
of  floor.  Nearly  all  their  machinery  is  driven  by  steam 
power,  which  enables  them  to  supply  their  patrons 
with  goods  unrivaled  in  the  regularity,  and  excellence 
of  finish  for  which  their  manufactures  are  celebrated. 

So  widely  indeed  are  these  qualities  recognized, 
that  in  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  the  several 
establishments  of  Wilson  Brothers  are  looked  upon 
as  preeminent  in  their  line  of  business,  a distinction 
won  by  energy  and  ability,  and  maintained  by  an 
undeviating  adherence  to  the  rule  of  supplying  the 
best  articles  in  every  department  only,  admitting 


WILSON  BROTHERS. 


to  supply'  the  public  with  the  very  best  article  in  every 
line  of  gentlemen’s  furnishing  goods  has  of  course 
had  the  greatest  possible  influence  in  promoting  the 
steady  development  of  the  transactions  of  the  firm. 
The  best  goods,  in  an  inexhaustible  variety,  from  all 
the  great  centres  of  manufacture  and  taste,  such  as 
London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  are  constantly  to  be  found 
upon  the  shelves  in  Fourth  street,  and  when  any 
special  novelty  is  devised  in  any  of  these  cities  the 
exporters  send  at  once,  and  as  directly  to  Wilson 
Brothers  as  to  any  house  in  New  York  or  Boston. 
This  practice  gives  them  a great  advantage  over  other 
houses  in  the  same  field  in  the  West,  as  it  enables 
them  not  only  to  have  the  newest  in  every  form  of 
underwear,  hosiery,  gloves,  neckties;  drawers,  and 
other  things  indispcnsiblc  for  gentlemen’s  toilette,  but 


nothing  of  second  rate  quality  in  its  particular 
grades.  The  shirts  manufactured  by  this  firm  are 
specially  noted  for  the  excellence  of  the  material  used 
and  the  proportion  of  the  fit.  Plain  directions  for 
self-measurement  are  sent  by  mail  to  customers  at  a 
distance,  and  their  orders  are  as  carefully  and 
promptly  executed  as  if  they  themselves  were  pres- 
ent. These  directions  are  so  clear  and  yet  so  full 
that  anyone  can  apply'  them  at  once,  and  order  shirts 
of  any  pattern  by  mail,  with  a certainty  of  obtaining 
satisfaction. 

Last  Winter,  Mr.  F.  A.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Smith  purchased  a controling  interest  in  the  house,  the 
Messrs.  Wilson  Brothers  however  retaining  a share. 
The  change  has  introduced  fresh  capital  and  re- 
newed energy  into  the  firm. 
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WOOLLEY,  RICHARD  & SONS. 

The  representative  leather  house  of  Cincinnati,  is 
that  of  Richard  Woolley  & Sous,  established  iu  1854, 
and  located  at  Nos.  174  and  176  Main  Street.  The 
firm  are  importers,  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  Leather,  Hides,  Oils,  shoe  goods  generally, 
and  the  large  but  important  line  of  goods  called 
Findings.  The  elegant  double  stores  have  a frontage 
of  forty  feet  and  a depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
The  warehouse  for  the  storage  of  hides  is  immediately 
in  the  rear,  separated  only  by  an  alley,  it  has  a 
frontage  of  thirty  feet  and 
a depth  of  seventy,  and  is 
three  stories  in  height, 
while  the  main  buildings 
are  six  stories.  The  facil- 
ities afforded  are  greater 
than  that  of  any  house 
in  the  trade,  while  the 
order  and  system  observ- 
able in  the  disposition 
and  arrangement  of  the 
goods  is  remarkable,  }Tet 
every  available  spot  in 
the  establishment  is  full 
to  repletion.  The  boot 
and  shoe  leather,  includ- 
ing hemlock  sole,  oak  sole, 

French  kip,  French  calf, 
oak  upper,  oak  kip,  oak 
calf,  union  calf,  hemlock 
calf,  pebble  grain,  buff 
and  splits,  morocco, 
kids,  French  morocco, 

French  kids,  roans,  lin- 
ings and  serges  are  to 
be  found  in  one  special 
department;  while  the 
Harness  and  Saddlery 
goods,  such  as  harness, 
skirting,  fair  bridle,  fair 
line,  black  bridle,  black 
line,  collar  leather,  lace  ^ 
leather,  pad  skins,  etc. 
will  be  found  in  another. 

The  tanners’  and  curriers 


RICHARD  WOOLLEY  k SONS 
supplies,  embracing 
Newfoundland  oil,  Labrador  oil,  Straits  oil,  Sicily  and 
Virginia  sumac,  terre  japonica  and  tanners’  and 
curriers’  tools  are  likewise  arranged ; while  the  findings, 
embracing  over  five  hundred  different  varieties  of 
articles,  among  which  are  boot  and  gaiter  webs, 

Barbour’s,  McKay  and  other  threads,  duplicate 
parts  of  McKay  sewing  machines — the  only  perfect 
machine  used  for  sewing  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes — 

Union  eyelets.  Excelsior  eyelets,  New  England  sand- 
paper, Channel  cement,  Fletcher’s  and  Pope’s  burnish- 
ing ink,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles  and  tools  used 


b}r  boot  and  shoemakers,  such  as  knives,  awls,  ham- 
mers, etc.,  are  all  arranged  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
and  fill  a large  portion  of  the  main  floor. 

Among  the  enterprising  business  firms  of  Cincin- 
nati,the  house  of  Richard  Woolley  & Sons  conspicuous- 
ly fill  the  first  place.  Since  Cincinnati  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a port  of  entry,  the  firm  imports  direct  from 
the  English  manufacturers  such  goods  as  serges, 
goreing  and  galoons  of  the  finest  qualitj^.  Their 
arrangements  with  the  most  extensive  manufacturers 
in  the  East  enable  them  to  lay  down  such  goods  as 

moroccos,  kids,  union 
calf  skins,  pebble  grain, 
etc.,  at  Eastern  prices 
with  simply  the  addition 
of  freight.  With  their 
thorough  connections  all 
over  the  United  States, 
and  diligent  watchfulness 
of  the  different  changes 
in  the  markets,  the  firm 
are  the  first  to  afford  ad- 
vantages to  their  cus- 
tomers as  to  prices,  while 
with  regard  to  stocks, 
no  larger  or  more  exten- 
sive to  select  from  can  be 
found  in  any  first-class 
house  in  the  United  States. 

The  tannery  of  Richard 
W oolley  &Sons  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  oak  bark  region 
in  Scioto  County,  Ohio. 
One  of  the  specialties  of 
the  house  is  their  exten- 
sive lines  of  fine  harness 
leather,  in  which  they  do 
an  immense  trade.  Every 
modern  convenience  for 
the  rapid  transaction  of 
business  is  to  be  found  in 
the  warehouse.  Prompt- 
ness and  dispatch  in  the 
filling  of  orders  is  one  of 


the  rules  of  the  house,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to 
cater  to  the  desires  and  wishes  of  their  numerous 
customers.  The  offices  upon  the  second  floor, 
where  the  principal  business  and  correspondence  is 
done,  are  models  of  neatness,  and  convey  an  accurate 
idea  to  the  visitor  of  the  order  and  regularity  which 
everywhere  prevails  throughout  the  great  warehouse. 
The  various  departments  of  the  business,  even  to 
the  minutest  details,  are  superintended  by  the 
different  members  of  the  firm,  which  consists  of 
Richard  Woolle3r,  Richard  Woolley,  Jr.,  and  Daniel  P. 
Woolley. 
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WORTHINGTON,  A.  F.,  & CO. 

The  Central  Homeopathic  Pharmacy  of  A.  F.  Wor- 
thington & Co.,  is  located  at  No.  170  West  Fourth 
street,  and  was  established  in  1873.  The  business 
was  commenced  in  a small  way  in  Cincinnati  in  1847, 
Dr.  Worthington  has  been  identified  with  Homeo- 
pathic Pharmacy  since  1S63.  Six  years  ago,  however, 
the  business  needed  a larger  establishment,  hence  it 
was  removed  to  its  present  location,  where  every 
facility  for  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  the 
medicines  are  provided.  The  great  increase  in  the 
sale  of  homeopathic  preparations  necessitated  the 


“ father  of  medicine”  (about  400  B.C. ) who  asserted 
that  medicines  sometimes  acted  according  to  the  rule  of 
similia , at  others  according  to  that  of  contrarian  thus 
imitatingthe  truth  ofboth  the  allopathic  law  of  contra- 
ria , and  the  homeopathic  law  of  similia.  Homeopathic 
remedies  and  treatment  have  now  been  in  daily  use 
nearly  a hundred  years.  Their  advent  in  the  days  of 
Hahnemann  were  signalized  upon  the  occasion  of  an 
unusually  fatal  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  which  pre- 
vailedat  Ivonigsluttcr  in  1779.  Hahnemann,  guided  by 
the  law  of  similia,  selected  Belladonna  as  the  appro- 
priate remedy,  administering  it  in  minute  doses,  the 


employment  of  motive  instead  of  hand  power,  con-  \ curative  effect  was  marked  and  decided.  In  1801  his 
sequently  the  laboratory  has  & . . ; &.  experiments  witli  Belladon- 

been  furnished,  at  great  ex-  ••  w • ’SK-iLJBg.  - na  in  scarlet  fever  was  pub- 

pense,  with  powerful  machin-  ^ lished  at  Gotha,  and  created 

ery,  susceptible  of  performing  much  interest  and  no  little 

hitherto  unattainable.  By  the  raised  against  his  state- 

aid  of  the  various  machines,  piiiii^  jpj^Pjjf  P men^s’  on  the  ground  that 

more  thoroughly  ground,  ||!  jjj mE  jj  SSSl  Sm3S  I jjjfj| S jifin  !y.  “To  the'  ordinary  practition- 

mixed  and  incorporated  than  J UhHHI  Jj. BijllJlU  |jjr.l|BB Jjj  jlj.Bill.Ji,  ! wliiiBlIg  |l‘  er,  it  is  incredible  that  a 

it  is  possible  by  hand,  or  by  ||||||||||  ||||||||  III  ij|  person  when  sick  is  violent- 

any  other  style  of  machinery.  1111  'r.:; ./  I Vy-'y?  lifBpfffll  ji;'  ly  affected  by  a millioneth 

Owing  to  the  excellence  and  li  ffllillll  B IBi  i I Mil  1 Bl  Bll  I 1 MiB  il:  part  of  the  same  drug  that 

care  bestowed  on  their  pre-  |B|  |Bj  |B|  |B|  iHip  he  swallowed  with  impunity 

paration,  the  medicines  of  JliBlBlll  lllllll  111  III  li|  18  Bllllll  iBmHI  when  he  was  well.  Will 

Worthington  & Co.  have  lliililllllM  it  physicians  ever  learn  how 

gained  a most  enviable  repu-  ^ infinitely  small  may  be  the 

tation  and  their  sale  has  /fM  L dosc thafc  iasufficient  f°ra 

been  steadily  increasing  day  BIIIBlilfWl BhiIh  I IwSS^SB BBFSIll  )i  ■ lUgyffiiM  cure,  when  the  system  of  the 

by  da}',  and  year  by  year.  |il|||i E 1 faBm  i 1 1 1 lIliMf  I patient  is  raised  to  a condi- 

Their  reputation  is  so  great  j 11  'iPp  I ^ion  of  intense  and  morbid 

no  other  goods'  can  be  sub-  j j i : 1 . . I fully  do  such'  quantities  act 

stituted.  The  firm  imports  Ba***''  upon  the  over-sensitive  brain 

all  of  the  materials  they  that  the  most  serious  dis- 

manufacture,  and  making  ease  is  sometimes  subdued 

inducements  as  to  prices.  thington  & Co. 

A.  F.  WORTHINGTON  & CO.  , f ,,  , 

hand  all  kinds 


Their  general  stock  of  Home- 
opathic goods  is  the  most  complete  in  the  West,  and 
includes  German  tinctures  of  the  best  quality  im- 
ported, also  a complete  stock  of  tinctures  prepared 
from  the  green  roots,  barks  and  herbs  of  indigenous 
plants,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  besides 
triturations,  dilutions  and  miscellaneous  supplies  for 
physicians,  prepared  expressly  for  their  trade,  and 
guaranteed  to  be  of  a quality  unsurpassed  by  those  of 
any  other  establishment. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  within  the  compass 
of  a brief  notice  like  this  that  the  principles  of  homeo- 
pathy were  partially  enunciated  by  Hippocrates,  the 


F.  Wor- 
keep  ou 
of  both 

German  and  English  publications  concerning  homeo- 
path}', their  stock  of  books,  comprising  nearly  1,000 
volumes. 

In  America,  especially,  the  progress  of  homeopathy 
in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  the  success  with  which 
its  principles  and  practice  have  been  applied  to  the 
most  difficult  and  obstinate  cases,  has  been  most  ex- 
traordinary. This  is  owing  in  great  measure,  no 
doubt,  to  the  skill  of  our  physicians;  but  all  their  art 
and  experience  would  have  proved  unavailing  had 
they  been  unassisted  by  such  houses  as  that  of  A.  F. 
Worthington  it  Co. 
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Decamp,  levoy  & co. 

The  saddlery  establishment  of  the  above-named 
firm  is  located  at  Nos.  91  and  93  Main  street,  and 
occupies  a frontage  of  fifty  feet  by  a depth  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty',  and  is  six  stories  in  height.  With- 
in this  building  is  arrayed  in  the  most  sj'stematic 
and  perfect  order,  machinery  of  the  latest  invention 
and  highest  order,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  about 
two  hundred  men,  the  establishment  is  enabled  to 
turn  out  goods  to  fill  their  regular  orders.  No  more 
active  scene  can  be  witnessed  anywhere  than  in  this 
establishment,  which  literally  resembles  a human 
hive.  Every  department  of  the  work  is  divided 
equally  through  the  factory,  and  over  each  is  a fore- 
man thoroughly  skilled 
in  his  business,  and  each 
article  made  is  examined 
with  scrupulous  care  by 
some  of  the  members  of 
the  firm  before  shipment, 
hence  it  is  that  the  goods 
DeCamp,  Levoy  & Co. 
manufacture  have  gained 
a reputation  which  ex- 
tends over  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  firm  issues  an  il- 
lustrated catalogue  of 
their  goods,  and  this  cat- 
alogue is  possibly  the 
finest  ever  published  in 
this  line  of  business.  It 
is  printed  upon  tinted 
paper  and  bound  in  cloth, 
with  gilt  title.  From  its 
pages  we  note  that  there 
are  illustrations  accom- 
panied by  brief  letter- 
press,  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  five  different 
styles  of  saddles,  besides 
illustrations  of  gig  sad- 

dies,  express  saddles,  Decamp,  levoy  & co. 

single  buggy  harness,  single  track  harness,  single 
barouche  harness,  double  break  or  buggy  harness, 
double  coach  harnesss,  double  strap  harness,  riding- 
bridles,  bridle  fillings,  etc.,  etc. 

Among  the  fine  engravings  are  shown  many  speci- 
mens of  the  leading  ones,  such  as  fine  side  saddles 
for  ladies,  Morgan  side  saddles,  English  leaping  horn 
Somerset  side  saddles,  misses’  side  saddles,  Texas 
saddles,  Spanish  saddles,  Kilgore  saddles,  McClellan 
saddles,  Sherman  saddles,  wagon  saddles,  Shackleford 
saddles,  Somerset  saddles,  half  Spanish  saddles,  pad 
saddles,  boys’  saddles  of  every  description. 

The  various  saddles,  harness,  and  horse  furniture 
generally  depicted  in  the  catalogue,  is  briefly 


depicted  in  a business  way,  giving  size,  meas- 
urements, materials,  etc.,  etc.  No  accurate  descrip- 
tion could  convey  a full  idea  of  the  elegance  of 
workman  hip  displayed  byr  this  firm  in  the  production 
of  many  f their  finer  description  of  saddlery  and 
harness.  r^he  fashions  in  fine  saddlery  and  harness 
are  almost  as  changeable  as  Paris  millinery,  The 
saddles  and  harness  in  fashion  a few  years  ago  are 
unfashionable  to-dayr,  and  the  fashion  of  to-day  will 
be  unfashionable  in  a few  years  hence;  consequently 
there  is  a great  deal  of  style,  a great  deal  of  change, 
and  oftentimes  a great  deal  of  elegance  shown  in  the 
furnishing  of  the  various  articles  manufactured  by 
the  firm.  An  immense  outlay  of  capital  is  invested, 

and  the  greatest  diligence 
is  required  to  keep  up  to 
the  onward  movement  al- 
ways perceptible  in  this 
business.  But  the  energy 
and  spirit  of  the  firm  of 
DeCamp,  Levoy  & Co.  is 
so  well  known  to  the 
saddlery  trade  through- 
out the  country,  that  it 
would  be  superflous  to 
treat  on  it  here;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  dealer  can 
always  find  the  greatest 
variety  in  stock  to  select 
from,  and  that  the  prices 
will  be,  in  proportion  to 
the  quality  of  the  work, 
lower  than  in  any  other 
first-class  house  in  the 
country.  These  con- 
stant changes  in  style 
involve  the  necessity  not 
only  of  the  closest  watch- 
fulness to  enable  the 
manufacturers  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  but 
also  the  ingenuity  of  the 
best  workmen  and  the 
taste  and  skill  of  a de- 
signer. These  advantages  are  possessed  in  the  most 
abundant  degree  iu  the  great  establishment  of  De- 
Camp, Levoy  & Co.,  and  the  result  is  that  their  work 
enjoys  the  highest  reputation  for  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  finish  as  well  as  for  strength  and  durability. 
In  all  these  properties  it  is  unexcelled  in  the  United 
States. 

Every  department  of  the  business,  to  the  minutest 
detail,  is' watched  over  bjr  the  members  of  the  firm; 
there  is  not  a single  article  allowed  to  be  shipped 
out  of  the  premises  without  undergoing  the  closest 
inspection. 

The  members  of  the  firm  are  Daniel  DeCamp, 
Michael  Levoy  and  Thos.  L.  DeCamp. 
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GREENWALD,  I.  & E. 

The  machinery  establishment  of  I.  & E.  Greenwald 
is  situated  on  East  Pearl  street,  at  the  1 orner  of 
Eggleston  Avenue,  Cincinnati.  It  lias  b g been 
known  as  one  of  the  largest  works  of  the  k._.  1 in  the 
city.  4 

The  present  site  has  been  occupied  by  the i firm  for 
twenty-two  years  past,  and  extends  for  ° distance 
of  255  feet  on  Pearl  street  and  260  feet  on  Eggleston 
Avenue,  the  buildings  covering  the  greater  part  of 
the  grounds. 

The  departments  consist  of  the  molding  and  finish- 
ing shops,  forge,  mill- wright,  pattern  and  pipe  shops, 
and  give  employment  to  125  hands,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  being  thoroughly  skilled  mechanics,  who 
are  ably  superintended  by  foremen  of  much  practical 
experience  and  scientific  knowledge. 


The  gold  and  silver  medals  awarded  these  engines 
are  evidence  of  their  worthiness,  and  the  high  esteem 
in  which  they  are  held  by  expert  mechanics. 

As  to  the  size  of  engines  here  manufactured,  they 
range  in  power  from  ten  up  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  horse  power  for  the  stationary  kind, 
while  those  used  in  furnishing  the  motive  powef  for 
steamboats  are  of  course  of  much  larger  dimensions 
and  power. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  a representation  of  the 
stationary  slide  Talve  engine  as  it  is  turned  out  fin- 
ished and  ready  to  receive  steam. 

This  factory  enjoys  special  advantages  in  the  pos- 
session of  a most  varied  and  extensive  list  of  valuable 
patterns  of  machine  gearing  to  suppty  the  demands 
of  almost  every  conceivable  requirement  in  the  erec- 
tion of  mills  ; and  this  fact  is  well  understood  by 


The  kind  of  machinery  produced  at  this  establish- 
ment consists  principally  of  steam  engines  and  flour 
mill  work,  although  much  is  done  for  paper  mills, 
powder  mills,  mines,  white  lead  mills,  elevators  for 
grain,  coal,  etc.,  tobacco  and  starch  factories,  while 
some  of  the  best  steamboat  machinery  on  the  river 
was  constructed  at  this  shop. 

This  machinery  is  shipped  over  a large  extent  of 
territory,  as  far  as  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Texas, 
Georgia,  Wisconsin  and  intervening  States.  The  popu- 
larity of  their  engines  is  attested  by  the  large  number 
of  them  that  are  in  use  in  this  city  and  vicinity. 
Their  points  of  excellence  being  superior  finish,  a 
perfect  proportion  of  the  different  parts,  a sufficient 
weight  of  material  to  secure  steadiness  and  durability. 


others  in  the  business,  who  regularly  obtain  their 
supplies  in  this  line  at  this  establishment,  and  large 
quantities  are  thus  constantly  shipped  to  manufac- 
tories at  a distance. 

The  ample  facilities  at  this  place  for  the  produc- 
tion of  machinery  arc  enhanced  by  t he  many  tools  of 
the  latest  improved  construction,  set  in  large,  well- 
lighted  rooms,  enabling  the  workmen  to  prosecute 
with  accuracy  their  varied  labors. 

In  consequence  of  all  these  facilities,  enhanced  by 
long  experience  and  other  advantages  too  numerous 
to  mention,  the  reputation  of  the  work  turned  out 
from  the  shops  of  I.  & E.  Greenwald  is  unexcelled  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  machines  are  always  adapted 
for  the  department  for  which  they  are  designed. 
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LANE  & BODLEY  CO.’S  FOUNDRY  AND 
MACHINE  WORKS. 

The  cut  on  this  page  presents  views  of  the  exten- 
sive works  of  the  above-named  firm,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  John  street,  and  running  from  Water  street  to 
the  Ohio  River.  The  left  hand  upper  corner  shows 
the  main  building,  fronting  on  Water  and  John  streets, 
the  right  hand  upper  corner  shows  the  river  front  of 
the  works — the  foundry,  boiler  yard,  stable  and  part 
of  lumber  yard  in  view.  In  the  center  is  shown  the 
warehouse,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  The  frontage  of  these  works  on  John  street  is 
about  four  hundred  feet,  and  on  Water  street  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty;  the  firm  owns  also  fifty  feet  of  front- 
age on  Water  street,  jret  unoccupied.  The  works  arc 
centrally  located.  The  proposed  Union  Depot  will  be 


as  pile  driving,  bridge  building,  hoisting  and  pump- 
ing ; sawing  machinery,  from  the  delicate  veneer- 
cutters  to  large  saw-mills  having  a capacity  of  fifty 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  day  ; wood-working 
machinery — resaw  mills,  mortisers,  car-boring  ma- 
chines, Buckeye-planers,  traveling-bed  surface  planers, 
Blanchard  spoke  lathes;  milling  machinery,  from  the 
modest  country  grist  mill  to  the  pretentious  merchant 
Hour  mill,  are  all  manufactured  in  large  quantities. 
Castings  of  all  weights,  from  a few  ounces  to  many 
tons,  are  made.  The  firm  turns  out  large  quantities 
of  shafting,  pulleys  and  hangers.  Pulleys  are  cast  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  smallest  to  those  of  a diameter  of 
twenty  feet.  Besides  these  items,  which  form  the 
larger  part  of  the  product,  the  firm  is  a heavy  manu- 
facturer of  power  elevators,  of  which  there  are  many, 
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two  blocks  north;  the  present  depot  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis & Cincinnati,  and  Baltimore  & Ohio,  and  Marietta 
& Cincinnati  Railroads  is  four  blocks  north-east  ; all 
the  freight  depots  of  the  railroads  are  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes’  drive  ; the  steamboat  landing  is 
less  than  half  a mile  away.  The  transfer  track  of  the 
various  railroad  lines  passes  the  works  on  Water  street. 
This  convenience  of  freighting  facilities  is  an  advan- 
tage not  generally  possessed.  All  the  leading  hotels 
of  the  city'  are  within  ten  minutes’  walk. 

The  larger  part  of  the  products  of  this  establish- 
ment is  of  the  kinds  of  machinery  most  commonly 
used.  Stationary  steam  engines,  from  eight  to  two 
hundred  horse-power,  with  boilers  and  all  attach- 
ments; portable  steam  engines  for  agricultural  uses 
and  for  various  requirements,  temporarily  local,  such 


both  steam  and  hydraulic,  in  every  city  of  the  country; 
and  of  mining  machinery,  this  house  having  the  sole 
right  to  make  the  celebrated  Bruckner  ball  grinders 
and  revolving  furnaces. 

The  machines  of  this  house  alwa}'S  rank  high  in 
competitive  tests.  In  the  famous  engine  tests  bjr  ex- 
perts, at  the  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  in 
1875,  both  their  stationary  and  portable  engines  took 
first  prizes.  This  excellence  is  due  to  the  firm’s  aim 
at  scientific  precision. 

Everything  turned  out  of  this  establishment  is 
critically  nice- in  fashion  and  ’workmanship,  and  the 
great  and  increasing  demand  for  its  goods  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, attests  the  universal  favorable  judgment  of 
buyers. 
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LANE  & BODLEY  CO. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Lane  & Bodley  Co.,  are  to  some 
extent  illustrated  on  this  page. 

They  do  also  a general  business  in  Iron  and  Brass  Founding, 
Iron  Smithing,  Boiler  making  in  all  its  branches,  Steam  Fitting, 
Flour.  Saw  and  Stamp  Mill  Machinery,  Portable  and  Stationary 
Engines,  Inclined  Plane,  Mine,  Hoisting  and  Pile  Driving 
Engines,  Steam  and  Hydraulic  Elevators,  Ball  Pulverizers  for 
Ores,  Roasting  Furnaces,  Hub,  Spoke  and  Wheel  Machinery, 
Mortisers,  Wood  Lathes,  Gang  and  Single  Edgers,  Lath  Saws, 
Bolting  Saws,  Railway  Cross-Cut  Saws,  Saw  Mandrels,  Lever 
Sliding  Gate  Valves,  Governors,  etc.,  etc. 

For  special  circulars,  pricelists  and  other  information,  address, 


SPUE,  BEVEL,  MITEE  & MQETISE  GEAEING. 


X j^YIsriE  &c  BOIDXjTlIY  CO., 

Corner  JOHN  AND  WATER  STREETS, 
CINCINNATI. 


RAIL  CAR  MORTISING  MACHINE. 


STATIONARY 


—AND— 


PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES 


CIRCULAR  SA W 31ILLS, 


Shafting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Couplings, 

—AND— 

WOOD  WORKING  MACHINERY, 


Our  DESIGNS,  PATTERNS.  TOOLS. 

and  FACILITIES,  nro  the  MOST 


COMPLETE  AND  EXTENSIVE 

In  the  country.  Enabling  us  to  produce  the  REST 
WORK  at  the  LEAST  PRICE. 
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NONOTUCK  SILK  COMPANY. 

This  branch  of  business  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  our  home  industries  in  America,  and 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  concern  in  its  particular  line 
in  the  country,  producing  at  least  100  per  cent,  more 
goods  than  any  other  manufactory  engaged  in  the 
Sewing  Silk  and  Machine  Twist  trade.  The  pursuit 
of  this  single  branch  of  production  for  a continuous 
period  of  over  forty-one  years,  can  not  fail  to  im- 
press the  dealer  in  or  consumer  of  sewing  silks  of  all 
varieties  with  the  conviction  that  with  such  an  expe- 
rience and  extraordinary  facilities  for  manufac 
turing,  the  standard  quality  of  the  Nonotuck  must 
be  unrivaled. 

In  purchasing  from  such  an  establishment  the 
buyer  can  always  feel  satisfied  that  he  is  get- 
ting value  received  for  his  investment.  The  first 
Machine  Twist  made  in  this  or  any  other  country 
for  use  on  sewing  machines  was  the  product  of  the 
Nonotuck  Silk  Co.,  and 
among  the  various 
brands  of  goods  sold 
to-day  all  over  the  world 
none  is  more  famous 
than  the  Unequaled 
Corticelli  Sewing  Silk , 
which  has  become  al- 
most a household  word 
in  every  family  through- 
out the  land.  The  busi- 
ness of  this  company 
has  steadily  increased, 
and  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  from  time 
to  time  until  they  now 
form  the  group  shown  in  the  engraving,  representing 
the  principal  factory.  The  floor  space  which  these 
cover  is  upwards  of  60,000  square  feet.  They  are 
wholly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  Sewing  Silk 
and  Twist.  At  present  over  600  operatives  are  em- 
ployed by  the  company,  and  upwards  of  100,000  pounds 
of  raw  silk  annually  consumed. 

In  all  Industrial  Expositions,  or  wherever  its  goods 
have  been  exhibitedjthecompaiyffiasinvariabty  secured 
the  highest  medals  and  prizes  awarded,  and  a fac-sim- 
ile  of  many  of  their  medals  ma3r  be  seen  at  the  sales- 
rooms in  this  City,  at  No.  88  West  Third  street. 
Among  them  is  one  from  Santiago,  Chili;  the  large 
Centennial  medal  of  our  own  country,  and  the  latest 
is  from  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  The  Cincin- 
nati branch  of  this  extensive  manufactory  has  been 
established  for  nearly  six  years,  and  enjo3rs  a large 
and  increasing  business  with  the  best  manufacturers 
and  dealers  throughout  the  West  and  South,  who  all 
unite  in  attesting  the  superior  qualit3r  and  merits  of 
the  goods.  The  manufactures  of  this  company  con- 
sist of  Sewing  Silks,  Machine  Twist,  Button  Hole 


Twist,  Embroidery  Silks,  Filling  Silks,  Knitting 
Silks  and  Purse  Twist,  etc.,  etc.,  in  eveiy  variety  and 
color.  They  already  make  upwards  of  200  different 
shades,  and  are  constant^-  adding  new  and  seasonable 
colors. 

The  marvelous  variety  of  the  most  delicate  hues 
and  tints  of  silk  now  used,  and  constant^  increasing 
as  they  are  from  month  to  month,  would  be  impossi- 
ble of  reproduction  b3^  any  but  the  most  skilled  work- 
men, aided  by. the  resources  of  a wealtly^  and  experi- 
enced company.  But  all  these  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  b3r  the  Nonotuck  Compaiyr,  and  the  product 
of  their  factories  is  now  as  much  a matter  of  general 
comment  for  the  brillianc3r  and  beauty  of  its  coloring 
as  it  has  always  been  for  its  smoothness  and  durabil- 
it3’.  It  is  these  qualities,  which  so  speedity  after  the 
business  was  first  entered  into,  that  led  to  the  present 
universal  popularity  of  the  Nonotuck  silk,  and  the 
scientific  tests  to  which  it  has  been  submitted,  and  the 

prizes  and  medals  it  has 
won  at  the  awards  of 
the  most  experienced 
jurors  at  so  many  great 
International  Exposi- 
tions have  demonstrated 
the  correctness  of  the 
verdict  of  the  people. 
The  Corti.celli  Sewing 
Silk  has,  in  fact,  become 
so  well  known  and  so 
highty  appreciated 
eveiywhere  that  it  finds 
universal  favor  and 
defies  competition.  The 
silk  and  the  twist  alike 
are  adapted  at  all  points  for  every  species  of  manu- 
facture into  which  silk  enters,  and  every  service  for 
which  it  can  be  emplo37ed.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  Corticelli  is  now  used  everywhere  in  the  countiy, 
in  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  and  that  the 
name  is  now  thoroughly  familiar  to  evciy  manufac- 
turer and  maker  up  of  silk  goods,  and  to  consumers 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  a new  triumph  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  skill  made  possible  onty  b3^  the  un- 
rivaled perfection  and  completeness  of  the  machinery 
in  use  at  the  factory  of  the  compan3r. 

It  is  the  establishment  of  such  houses  as  those  of 
the  Nonotuck  Silk  Company  which  accounts  for  the 
diminution  in  the  imports  of  many  of  the  manu- 
factured products  of  the  silk -worm,  as  it  is  now 
proved  by  experience  that  the  sewing  silks  and 
machine  twist,  embroideiy,  filling,  knitting  silks,  &c., 
produced  at  home  are  better  and  more  durable  than 
those  brought  from  abroad. 

Mr.  H.  M.  B.  Bowen  is  the  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
branch,  and  solicits  a call  and  inspection  of  these 
goods  from  all  interested. 


NONOTUCK  SILK  FACTORIES  AT  FLORENCE.  MASS. 
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HOW  CORTICELLI  SILK  IS  MADE. 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  MODE  OF  PRODUCING  SILK. 


1.  a.  Tho  Moth  Laying  Eggs.  b.  Silkworm  One  Bay  Old.  c.  Silkworm  Throe  Hays  Old.  d.  Silkworm  Seven  Days  Old. 

2.  Silkworm  Spinning  a Cocoon.  8.  Cocoons.  4.  Chrysalis.  5.  Moths  emerging from  Cocoons.  6.  Glass  Jars  of  Cocoons. 

7 a Doublo  Lattice  Fraino  for  tho  worms  to  Spin  upon.  6 Case  showing  Progressive  Dailv  Growth  of  Worms.  8.  Loosening 
tho  Outer  Fihro  of  tho  Cocoons.  9.  Ketnoving  the  Outer  Fibre,  10.  Gathering  Fibres  into  Threads.  11.  Iiecling  Silk  Thread. 

12.  Hanks  of  Haw  Silk. 

KOKOTTJCK  SILK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNEQUALED 

CORTICELLI  SPOOL  SILKS, 

THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  BRAND  IN  AMERICA. 

SEWING  SILK,  MACHINE  TWIST,  BUTTON  HOLE  TWIST,  EMBROIDERY  AND  KNITTING  SILKS, 

PURSE  TWIST,  ETC.,  ETC. 

II.  >1.  15.  150  W 11  IN,  Ay  out,  88  W.  Third  8t.,  Ciuuiuuuti,  O. 
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JOSEPH  KINSEY.  President.  E.  Y.  CHERRY,  Vice-President. 


OLIVER  KINSEY,  Secretary. 


POST  & COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN 


METALS  AND  MACHINERY,  LOCOMOTIVE  HEAD  LIGHTS,  STEAM 
GAUGES,  CONDUCTORS’  PUNCHES,  CAR  FIXTURES,  LAMPS 
AND  LANTERNS,  CAR  AND  SWITCH  LOCHS, 


161,  163  and  165  WEST  PEARL  STREET,  Cor.  ELM, 


Clos'd  XX ATI,  O 


K EXNY'S  CINC INJSTA  TT  ILLUSTRATED. 
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“THE  AMERICAN  STUDENT  LAMP.” 


Improved.  Patented  April  24,  1877. 


This  new  lamp  has  been  on  the  market  about  two  years, 
and  since  its  first  introduction  has  been  improved  until 
it  has  attained  a high  state  of  perfection.  It  possesses 
man}'  valuable  features  not  to  be  found  in  other  lamps, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  best  features  of  other  lamps  of 
its  kind  have  been  carefully  studied,  with  a view  of  making 

“ THE  AMERICAN  STUDENT  LAMP  ” 

the  most  perfect  lamp  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
public,  for  the  drawing  room,  library,  office  or  store.  The 
whole  lamp  throughout  has  been  planned  and  constructed 
with  a view  to  durability,  convenience,  cleanliness,  and  per- 
fect combustion,  and  are  made  in  all  styles — for  the  stand, 
chandelier,  and  wall;  give  a good,  clear,  soft,  steady  light, 
very  desirable  for  reading,  at  half  the  cost  of  gas. 

The  wick  is  regulated  independent  of  the  shade  or  chimney 
holder,  by  turning  the  drip  cup  at  the  bottom.  Full  and 
clear  description,  in  detail,  of  its  construction,  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  upon  application. 


No.  1 STAND  LAMP. 


Nickle  Plated,  $7.00  each. 


Send  for  sample  C.  O.  D.,  which  can 
be  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 


No.  2 (WITH  BRACKET). 

POST  & CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  AND  PATENTEES,  CINCINNATI. 
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TYPE  AND  ELECTROTYPE 

^CrUm2*tt)TZmZm9 

No.  168  Vine  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


ALLISON,  SMITH  & JOHNSON, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

NEWS,  BOOK  AND  JOB  TYPE, 

PRINTING  PRESSES,  CASES,  GALLEYS,  &c. 

IIS,  AND  PRIM  MATERIAL  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


BOOKS,  MUSIC,  PATENT  MEDICINE  DIRECTIONS,  JOBS,  ETC, 

WOOD  ENGRAVING, 

BRAND  AND  PATTERN  LETTERS  OF  VARIOUS  STYLES. 
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INSTJ  \\  A \ ( K COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, 


ISTos.  260  and  262  Vine  Street. 


GAZZAM  GANO,  Pres’t. 


J.  H.  BEATTIE,  Sec’y. 


DIRECTORS: 

ROBERT  MITCHELL, 
GEORGE  FOX, 

E.  P.  GOODNOUGH, 
H.  A.  LANGHORST, 
CHAS.  ROBSON, 

S.  H.  TAFT,  Jk., 
JOHN  BAST, 

ROB’T  McMICHAEL, 
WM.  G.  WILLIAMS, 


DIRECTORS : 

MAX.  LILLIENTHAL, 

S.  W.  BARD, 

CHAS.  O.  TANNER, 
THOS.  J.  EMERY, 

T.  M.  SNOWDON, 
JABEZ  M.  WATERS, 
WM.  SUMNER, 

R.  Q.  KING, 

GAZZAM  GANO, 

E.  C.  MIDDLETON, 


CASH  CAPITAL,  . . . . $300,000 

GROSS  ASSETS, 605,317 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES,  ...  96,332 


STOCKHOLDERS  INDIVIDUALLY  LIABLE. 


PAID  LOSSES  SINCE  ORGANIZATION,  OCT.,  1871,  $2,646,483. 


INSURES  ONLY  AGAINST  LOSS  DY  FIRE, 
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EST ABH8 HEP  1838.  I\CO  1 { [>Q  R A.T  E O 1873. 

AHCHOR  ¥HITE  LEAD  COMPANY, 

Corroders  and  Manufacturers  of 

PURE  WHITE  LEAD. 


E.  C.  GOSHORN,  Secretary.  A.  T.  GOSHORN,  President. 


Ofilec  and  Factory, 


116  to  132  CULVERT  STREET,  and  416  to  432  EGGLESTON  AVENUE. 

The  manufacture  of  White  Lead  in  Cincinnati,  dates  back  to  1828,  when  the  Anchor  White 
Lead  Works  were  established  by  Richard  Conkling,  the  pioneer  in  the  business  in  the  West. 

The  company  celebrated  last  year  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  their  brand, 
by  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  and  the  most  complete  White  Lead  Works  in  America.  The 
latest  improvements  in  machinery,  and  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing,  based  on  long  experience, 
were  adopted,  together  with  a thoroughly  considered  plan  for  convenient  arrangements  to  cheapen 
production,  and  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workmen. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  new  works  gives  assurance  that  the  Anchor  brand  will  continue 
to  sustain  its  well-merited  reputation  as  having  no  superior  in  the  market  for  purity,  fineness,  color 
and  covering  qualities. 


Cincinnati , August , 1879. 
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Miwrot  ibok  m an  mm. 


IRON  RAILINGS,  BALCONIES  AND  VERANDAS, 
IRON  STAIRS,  SKYLIGHTS  AND  ROOFS 
COLUMNS,  LINTELS  AND  GIRDERS, 


FIRE  PROOF  BOORS  ME  SHUTTERS,  EM  VAULTS  ME  JAIL  CELLE, 


IRON  BEDSTEADS  FOR  HOSPITALS  AND  INFIRMARIES. 

All  kinds  of  Iron  Work  required  in  the 

Erection  of  Buildings. 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  BURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

Mi.  CLEMENTS, 

BAYMILLEE  AJSTD  HATHAWAY, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
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kennts  Cincinnati  illustrated. 


The  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

ERIE  RAILWAY, 

Forms  the  Great  Broad  Gauge  Route  between  the 

E A.  S T AND  WEST. 

From  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  to  New  York,  Boston  and  all 

points  in  New  England. 

From  New  York  to  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Omaha,  and  all  points 
in  the  Northwest.  To  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  points  in  the  Southwest. 


THIS  IS  THE  ON  T Y TINE 

In  connection  with  the  Erie  Railway,  which  runs  through  sleeping  coaches  between  New  York  and  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Mansfield,  Gabon,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati,  without  change. 


THE  ONLY  LINE 

Running  Pullman’s  Broad  Gauge  Palace  Hotel  Coaches 

between  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New  York.  Passengers  by  this  line  can  take  their  meals  at  any  hour 
without  leaving  the  train.  The  bill  of  fare  on  these  coaches  is  not  surpassed  in  any  hotel  in  America. 


SPECIAL. 

The  Southern  system  of  railways  are  now  running  sleeping  coaches  from  Cincinnati  (in  direct  con- 
nection with  express  trains  on  this  line)  to  Memphis,  Jackson  and  New  Orleans;  from  Cincinnati  to 
Nashville,  Decatur,  Montgomery,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans — making  but  one  change  from  New  York  to  any 
prominent  point  South — via  this  line. 

For  through  tickets  at  lowest  rates,  palace  coach  locations  and  further  information  concerning  the 
route,  please  apply  at  ticket  offices  of  the  Erie  Railway  in  New  York  and  New  England;  in  Cincinnati,  at  No. 
44  W.  Fourth  Street;  in  Chicago,  at  104  Clark  Street;  and  at  offices  of  connecting  lines  West  and  Southwest. 
Ask  for  tickets  via  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad. 

P.  D.  COOPER,  W.  B.  SHATTUC, 

Genl.  Superintendent,  Cleveland,  0.  Genl.  Passenger  Agent,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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D.  II.  BALDWIN. 


LUCIEN  WULSIN. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS, 

80  W.  Fourth  St.,  Louisville.  158  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati.  22  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis. 



Our  large  business  has  been  built  up  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  by  careful  attention  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  and  in 
selling  them  reliable  instruments  at  the  lowest  prices  that  good  work  can  be  furnished.  Those  buying  of  us  can  depend  on 
(jetting  full  value  at  all  times,  and  that  the  instruments  will  be  just  as  represented.  Our  motto  is 

QUICK  SALES  AND  SMALL  PROFITS. 

Purchasers  will  find  in  our  assortment  everything  they  can  wish.  We  keep  in  stock  constantly, 

Grand  Pianos,  Upright  Pianos,  Square  Grand  Pianos,  Square  Pianos, 

In  ]>lain  and  carved,  styles,  at  from  $175  to  $1600. 

Better  bargains  in  ORGANS  than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  east  or  west. 

Persons  at  a distance  should  write  for  catalogues,  and  order  with  the  assurance  of  receiving  just  as  good  an  instrument  as 
though  present  to  select  for  themselves.  If  not  found  satisfactory,  may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

D.  H.  BALDWIN  & CO.,  158  W.  Fourth  St.  and  160  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


We  offer  splendid  inducements  to  buyers,  on 


Decker  Bros.  Matchless  Pianos, 

Concert  Grands,  Parlor  Grands,  Cabinet  Grands,  Uprights,  Square  Grands  and  Squares; 

KRARICH  & BACH  PIANOS,  HAINES  BROS.  PIANOS,  J.  & C.  FISCHER  PIANOS, 

UPRIGHT  and  SQUARE,  solid,  well  made  and  reliable;  they  have  absolutely  no  equal  at  the  price. 

ESTEY  O I {(1AAS ! 

Adapted  to  every  taste  and  purpose.  In  fullness,  richness  and  power  of  tone ; in  sweetness,  purity  and  sympathy  of  tone;  in 
simplicity  of  construction  and  ease  with  which  managed;  in  beauty  of  style  and  durability, 

Tlio  Estey  Organs  Lend  tlie  "World. 

Also,  a large  stock  of  second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs  always  on  hand  at  very  great  bargains.  RENTING  A SPECIALTY. 


BALDWIN’S  MUSICAL  REVIEW. 

Continuing  Benham’s  Review,  Established  1866. 

$20  in  Music;  150  pages  reading ; $1.50  per  year;  15c.  per  copy;  published  monthly.  Send  for  a copy.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
county;  send  for  terms;  cash  commission  large. 

Among  the  contributors  are  11.  G.  Andres,  Cincinnati ; A.  R.  Parsons,  New  York  ; Bertha  Scranton  Poole ; Mrs.  M.  J.  Canedo, 
1 and  scores  of  others  of  our  best  writers. 

Sample  copies  containing  over  $.1  worth  of  music  mailed  on  receipt  of  15c. 

I).  II.  BALDWIN  & CO.,  Bublishers,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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MILL  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

J.  W.  PYNE’S  PURIFIER. 


Dimensions  and  Prices  of  J.  W.  Pyne’s  New  Process  Middlings  Purifier. 


No. 

Length. 

Width. 

Eight. 

PULLEY. 

Width  of 
Belt. 

Motion. 

Capacity  per 
Hour. 

PRICE. 

Diam. 

Pace. 

Single 
Con  vc  or. 

Double 
Con  vcyor. 

1 

9 ft.  11  in. 

2 ft.  10  in. 

7 ft.  1 in. 

5 in. 

5 m. 

H in. 

600 

100  to  125  lbs. 

$150. 

$160. 

2 

10  ft.  11  in. 

3 ft.  6 in. 

7 ft.  6 in. 

6 in. 

0 in. 

3 in. 

600 

150  to  200  lbs. 

175. 

J 87. 

3 

11  ft.  11  in. 

3 ft.  8 in. 

7 ft.  9 in. 

6 in. 

6 in. 

3 m. 

600 

225  to  300  His. 

200. 

215. 

The  length,  width  and  height  are  extremes  over  all. 

The  shaft  ean  be  run  either  way,  and  the  fan  and  fan  case  can  be  reversed  to  suit  the  motion  of  the  shaft. 

The  Middlings  should  be  well  dusted  before  going  to  the  Purifier,  to  save  waste  in  the  dust  room.  We 
request  all  parties  ordering  Purifiers  to  send  us  samples  of  Middlings,  so  that  we  can  determine  what 
numbers  of  cloth  to  put  on  the  riddle  frame. 

^SF“Directions  for  setting  up  and  running  will  be  found  on  each  machine. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  machine  can  not  get  out  of  order  or  fail  to  work,  and  it  combines  all  the  valuable 
qualities  of  cheapness,  efficiency,  convenience  and  durability,  and  is  the  latest  improvement,  patented  De- 
cember 3,  1878.  For  further  information,  address 

BRADFORD  MILL  CO., 

158  W.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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THOS.  J.  MELISH.  THOS.  M.  WORCESTER.  WM.  B.  MELISH. 

BROMWELL  M’E’G-  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1819. 

THE  “PIONEER”  BRUSH  and  WIRE  GOODS  HOUSE 


I3ST  THE  WEST. 


WESTERN  DEPOT  FOR 


WOODS,  SHERWOOD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Our  STOCK  of  GOODS  is  the  MOST  VARIED  of  its  kind  in  the 

Country. 

Wo  have  received  all  the  premiums  ever  offered  by  the  Cincinnati 

Expositions. 

We  invite  dealers  to  call  at  our  store, 

181  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Next  Door  to  GlbBon  House. 

Our  Illustrated  Price  Tjlnt  Mnilod  Free  to  Dealers. 
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A.  E.  BURKHARDT  <3c  CO. 

Importers,  Dealers  and  Manufacturers  in 


SKIN  S-AOCfcUES, 

IFTXIR,  LINED  O-AK/IMIEJIlSrTS, 

(IN  SILK,  CASHMERE,  AND  DRAP  D’ETE) 

ROBES,  MATS,  BLANKETS  and  TRIMMINGS. 


We  exhibit  the  most  extensive,  fashionable,  and  varied  collection  of  Fur  Wrappings. 

Our  novelties,  personally  selected  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  are  universally 
admired,  and  pronounced  the  perfection  of  taste. 


GARMENTS  TO  ORDER 


can  be  made  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  as  we  have  always  at  hand  a large  force  of  skilled  labor 
in  charge  of  our  experienced  Parisian  foreman. 

SELF-MEASUREMENT 


by  customers  residing  at  a distance  can  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  the  annexed  illustrations  and  di- 
rections. Such  orders  receive  the  same  attention  as  those  given  personally. 


Directions  for  Measurement. 


FRONT. 

1 to  x.  Length  of  waist  under  arm. 

1 to  2.  Across  bust  from  seam  to  seam. 

3 to  4.  Around  the  neck. 

5 to  6.  Shoulder  to  elbow. 

6 to  7.  Elbow  to  end  of  cuff. 

5 to  8.  Length  of  shoulder. 

9 to  10.  Around  the  hips. 

1 to  1.  Around  the  body  at  bust,  under  arms. 


ALTERATIONS  AND  REPAIRS 

In  re-shaping,  lengthening,  and  re-trimming  or  otherwise  remodeling,  are  made  with  the  same  care  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  new  goods,  and  ladies  are  thus  enabled  to  have  their  furs  constantly  in  the  mode, 
and  at  the  smallest  expense. 

Information  is  punctually  and  cheerfully  given  in  answer  to  any  inquiries  by  mail. 


A.  IE.  IBTTIR,IECIE3:^IR,IDT  & OO. 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers, 

113  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati. 
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A.  E.  BURKHARDT  * CO., 

IITTEODUCEES,  JOBBEES  A ED  MAEUEACTUEEES  OF 

FASHIONABLE-  HEAD  GEAR, 

IMPORTERS  OF 


LINCOLN  & BENNETT’S,  TEESS  & CO.’S,  and  CHEISTY’S  CELEBEATED  ENGLISH  SILK 

and  FELT  HATS  of  all  styles. 


L.  SO,- 


MARTIN’S  UMBRELLAS,  DENT’S  GLOVES,  AND  BERTEIL’S  PARIS  CHAPEAUX. 


AND  SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THIS  CITY,  FOR 

DUNLAP’S  CELEBRATED  HATS. 


113  WEST  FOURTH  STREET, 
CIlSTCIIISriSrATT. 
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THE  OUTCALT 

Elastic  Joint 

mow 


Manufactured  and 
Sold  by  us  in  all  parts 
Of  the  country, 
Texas  to  Minnesota, 
for  the  past 


Eighteen  Tears. 


Boxed  ready  for 
Shipping. 

Orders  Promptly  Filled. 
CALDWELL  & CO. 

130  W.  Second  St. 

CSNCBIVJVATS. 
Bend  for  Circular, 


A FIRE, 

Wind  & Water  Proof 

soor. 

EASILY  APPLIED. 
Contraction  and  Ex- 
pansion  fully  provided 
for. 

NO  SOLDER. 


[0  LIGHTNING 

!0D  RE- 
OUiRED- 


Ho  Hails  Through 


i 


\ 


CALDWELL  & CO.,  of  130  West  Second  Street,  Cincinnati,  have  been  manufacturing  the  Elastic 
Joint  Iron  Roof  for  over  twenty  years,  and  have  fully  demonstrated  that  their  roof  has  no  superior  in  the 
United  States. 

A good  roof  is  indispensable.  It  must  be  durable,  fire  and  water  proof.  If  to  this  can  be  added  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  so  as  to  be  easily  applied,  we  have  a perfect  form  of  roofing.  The 

OUTCALT  JOIMT  IRON  ROOF 


Combines  the  advantages  named  more  fully  than  any 
other  roofing  yet  practically  tested  by  actual  experi- 
ence of  a number  of  years  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  now  coming  into  general  use  for 
Manufactories,  Railroad  Stations,  Engine  Houses, 
Bridges,  School  Houses,  Elevators,  and  other  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  Dwellings,  Barns,  etc.,  combin- 
ing strength  as  well  as  beauty. 

The  difficulty  heretofore  experienced  from  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  all  metal  roofs  under  the 
influence  of  cold  and  heat,  causing  seams  to  crack 
and  rendering  them  ever  in  a leaky  condition — a con- 
stant annoyance  to  the  owner,  and  a continual  bill  of 
expense  in  repairing — has  been  effectually  provided 
for  by  the  invention  of  the  OUTCALT  ELASTIC 
JOINT  IRON  ROOFING,  as  will  be  apparent  to 
every  practical  mind  on  examination. 

The  superiority  of  this  roofing  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

1.  It  is  perfectly  FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF. 

2.  It  full}'  provides  for  contraction  and  expansion 
of  the  metal. 

3.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  new  or  old  buildings. 
Can  be  applied  as  flat  as  one  inch  to  the  foot,  or 
as  steep  as  required,  on  ordinary  sheathing  hoards, 
lath  or  rafters. 

4.  It  is  not  affected  or  torn  off  by  high  winds,  or 
liable  to  be  struck  by  lightning. 

5.  It  can  be  applied  as  temporary  roof  and  readily 


taken  off  and  applied  to  another  building  without  j 
injury  to  the  sheets. 

6.  The  mode  of  application  is  very  simple,  so  that  [ 

any  workman  with  ordinary  mechanical  skill  can 
apply  it.  I 

7.  In  artistic  beauty  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 

other  roof,  which  makes  it  a desirable  roof  for  private 
residences  as  well  as  for  public  buildings.  i 

8.  It  has  NO  NAILS,  SCREWS  OR  RIVETS  ! 

THROUGH  THE  ROOFING  SHEETS,  therefore  j 

not  liable  to  become  loose  or  leak  in  a few  years. 

9.  The  water  from  this  roof  is  puke,  clear  and  • 
sweet,  suitable  drink  for  man  or  beast. 

I 

10.  It  has  been  subjected  not  only  to  the  most  severe 
artificial  tests,  but  to  the  true  test.  Some  having 
been  in  use  over  eighteen  years,  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  proved  itself  an  invaluable 
FIRE,  WATER,  WIND  and  LIGHTNING  PROOF  I 
ROOF. 

The  manufacturers  have  many  certificates  in  its  i! 

favor.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  gives  equal  satisfaction  ! 

from  New  England  to  Texas, whether  used  on  churches, 
depots,  warehouses,  factories,  dwellings,  or  barus. 

In  these  days  of  destructive  conflagrations  the  highly 
important  fact  that  it  prevents  the  spread  of 

FIRE 

Should  command  the  attention  of  property  owners. 
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ESTABLISHED  1850. 


I I . I I.  BRENEMAN,  Proprietor, 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

No.  57  WEST  FOURTH  STREET, 


Factory.,  Nos.  222  and  224  Pearl  Street, 


French,  English  and 
American  Paper  Hang- 
ings of  new  and  exquisite 
designs,  and  interior  dec- 
orations. The  largest 
and  most  complete  va- 
riety in  Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI. 


Window  Shades  of  ak 
sizes,  in  thousands  of 
patterns,  manufactured 
expressp  for  Cincinnati 
trade,  by  the  Camargo 
Manufacturing  Company. 


Foreign  and  American  Paper  Hangings  and  Window  Shades. 

THE  Camargo  has  always  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Paper  Hangings,  embracing 
all  qualities,  and  the  newest  patterns  of  the  most  celebrated  American  and  Foreign  Manufacturers. 
They  are  enabled  to  refer  to  hundreds  of  the  finest  residences  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  whose  entire 
papering,  painting,  and  decorations  have  been  supplied  by  them.  None  but  the  most  experienced 
workmen  are  employed,  and  all  work  is  guaranteed  to  give  the  most  thorough  satisfaction. 

The  firm  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  Window  Shades  and  Opaque  Shading  in  Cincinnati,  and  their 
goods  in  this  line  are,  in  novelty  of  design  and  tastefulness  and  elegance  of  workmanship,  unsurpassed 
by  any  in  the  United  States.  Dealers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  examine  these  goods,  which  arc 
gotten  up  expressly  for  wholesale  trade.  Prices  will  be  found  as  low  as  those  of  Eastern  manufacturers, 
while  the  quality  is  equal  to  that  of  any  in  the  world. 


CAMARGO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 


No.  57  West  Fourth  Street. 
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Cincinnati  Wh 


r Warehouse! 


Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

BOOK,  MANILA,  PAPERS  NEWS,  COLORED, 
Printers’  Flat  Papers,  Envelopes  in  Great  Variety,  Wrapping  Paper, 

And  STANDARD  FLOUR  SACKS. 

We  are  sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Popular 

-A-itsraiaioiR/  sq,ijabe  baaq-, 


Which  is  rapidly  superseding  ull  other  styles  of  Bags.  For  convenience,  economy  and  quality  it  stands  unrivaled  in  the  market. 
Orders  by  mail  solicited. 


CZZATFXEXjD  <&  WOODS, 


25  W.  FOURTH  ST.,  CINCINNATI. 
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CHARLES  E.  WILSON. 


ESTABLISHED  1843. 


BENJAMIN  C.  WILSON. 


The  Cincinnati  Spice  Mills, 

48  W.  Second  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

IEE3.  vT.  WILSON  CO.? 

Manufacturers  of  all  Grades  of 

GROUND  SPICES  MUSTARD,  CREAM  OF  TARTAR, 

AND  SNOW  WHITE  BAKING  POWDER. 


SPICES, 

WHOLE  OR  GROUND. 

Pepper — Singapore. 

“ White. 

Cayenne. 

Pimento  or  Allspice. 
Cinnamon. 

Cassia — Saigon . 

“ Batavia. 

China. 

Ginger — Jamaica. 

“ Race. 

“ African. 

Nutmegs. 

Cloves. 

Mace. 


MUSTARDS. 

KENTUCKY, 

I X L, 

PREMIUM, 

ENGLISH. 


COFFEES. 

Mocha.  Java. 

Rio.  Santos. 

Maracaibo.  Laguayra. 
Mexican.  Savanilla. 
Costa  Rica. 


SUNDRIES. 

Cr.  Tartar. 

Peanuts. 

Hemp  Seed. 

Canary  Seed. 

Mustard  Seed. 

Ess.  Coffee,  foil  or  cans. 
Pepper  Sauce. 

Tomato  Catsup. 


Snow  White  Baking  Powder. 

Full  Weights. 

M and  1 lb.  cans. 

6 and  JO  lb.  cans  or  boxes. 


The  Snow  W iiite  Baking  Powder  is  one  of  the  finest  brands  known  in  this  market, 
and  is  put  up  in  every  shape  and  style  to  suit  purchasers. 

ALSO,  JOBBERS  IN 

WHOLE  SPICES, COFFEESand  GROCERS’ SU N DRI ES. 


P.  S. — Our  Kentucky  Mustard  is  noted  for  its  fine  quality,  and  has  an  extensive 
sale  throughout  the  entire  country. 

All  orders  promptly  filled  by  addressing 

E.  J.  WILSON  & CO. 


•18  West  Second  Street 
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TO 


IMPORTERS,  PRINTERS,  AND  BINDERS, 

65  West  Fourth.  Street,  Cincinnati. 


The  attention  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Buyers  is  respectfully  invited,  by  Mie  undersigned,  to  their 
exceedingly  large  and  varied  stock  of 

STAPLE  AND  FANCY  STATIONERY, 

BOOKS  IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE, 

which  has  been  selected  with  great  care  from  both  home  and  foreign  markets,  with  particular  reference  to 
having  all  the  departments  full  and  complete  in  their  respective  classes. 

Public  and  Private  Libraries  are  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  correspondence  is  invited  with 
Committees,  Teachers,  Professional  Men,  and  Book  Buyers  generally. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  their  facilities  for  the  direct  importation  of  Foreign  Books,  Periodicals, 
Music,  etc.,  etc. — their  connection  with  the  Leading  Publishers  in  London  and  Paris  enabling  them  to 
execute  all  orders  promptly  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 

All  new  American  Books,  Periodicals,  Pamphlets,  etc.,  promptly  received  upon  day  of  publication. 
Catalogues  in  the  various  Book  and  Stationery  Departments  furnished  gratuitously,  on  application. 
Books  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  published  prices. 

. — i 

WHOLESALE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  attention  of  Booksellers,  Druggists,  Country  Merchants,  and  other  wholesale  buyers  is  invited  to  their  facilities  for 
supplying,  in  any  quantity,  and  at  the  lowest  rates,  all  articles  required  in  the 

BOOK  -A-INTD  STATIONERY  TRADE. 

Their  stock  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete,  in  all  departments,  of  any  concern  in  the  country,  and  their  facilities 
unsurpassed  for  the  prompt  and  full  execution  of  all  orders. 

Buyers  visiting  the  city  are  specially  invited  to  call  and  carefully  examine  their  stock  and  prices. 

Their  stock  embracing  full  and  complete  lines  of  all  articles  in  the  Book  and  Stationery  Trade,  enabling  dealers  to  make 
their  entire  bills  at  one  house,  at  the  lowest  rates. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  Mail  Orders  for  Books  and  Stationery.  Their  Catalogues  and  Monthly  Bulletin  of  New 
Books  will  be  found  very  convenient  in  selecting  books  to  purchase,  especially  to  persons  living  at  a distance  from  large 
bookstores. 


VALUABLE  CATALOGUES. 


The  Following  are  sent  on  the  receipt  of  a three-cent  stamp  each: 


AGRICULTURE — Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Stock,  etc. 
ARCHITECTURE— Building,  Carpentery,  Ventilation,  etc. 
BOHN’S  LIBRARIES— With  Classified  Index. 

EDUCATION — Science  of  Teaching,  Kindergarten,  etc. 
ENGINEERING — Mining,  Mechanics,  Manufactures,  etc. 
FINE  ART — Drawing,  Fainting,  Sculpture,  Ceramics,  etc. 
JUVENILE— Books  for  the  young.  Sets  and  single  volumes. 
LAW — Short  Title  List,  arranged  by  Authors’  Names. 

The  following  are  sent  only  on  receipt  of  the  prices: 


LAW— Catalogue  of  Old,  Rare,  and  Valuable  Law  Rooks. 
MEDICAL — Short  Title  List,  arranged  by  Authors’  Names. 

PHARMACY,  etc For  Druggists. 

PERIODICALS — American  and  British. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY — Finance,  Legislation,  etc. 
SCHOOL — Text  Books  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
STATIONERY — For  Engineers,  Bankers,  Merchants,  etc. 
THEOLOGY — Classified  by  subjects. 

A Monthly  Bulletin  of  New  Books. 


AMERICANA — General  and  Local  History,  Travels,  Biography,  etc.  336  pages.  Price  50  cents. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE  of  Choice  Books  for  the  Library.  Classified.  340  pages.  13mo.  Price  35  cents. 

LAW — Digest  of  Law  Publications,  Reports,  etc.  330  pages.  13mo.  Price  35  cents. 

MEDICAL — Classified  Catalogue  of  American  and  British  Medical  and  Surgical  Books,  Periodicals,  Translations,  etc.  344 
pages.  13mo.  Price  35  cents. 


Letters  of  inquiry  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

ROBERT  CLARKE  & CO. 


IJu.b>lislier.s  and.  Booksellers, 


CINCINNATI,  O. 
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ENTERPRISE 

FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

o :e  o i isr  o i zrsr  nsr  ati. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  Raid  up,  - - - - $300,000  00 

ASSETS,  January  1,  1879,  412,195  63 


DIR 

JOHN  W.  HARTWELL, 

THOS.  SHERLOCK,  Pres’t  U.  S.  Mail  Line  Co., 

A.  S.  WINSLOW,  Vice-Pres’t  First  National  Bank, 

L.  A.  HARRIS,  Ex-Mayor  of  Cincinnati, 

. GEO.  T.  STEDMAN,  Pearl  Street, 

R.  M.  BISHOP,  Governor  of  Ohio, 

JAMES  M.  GLENN,  of  Win.  Glenn  & Sons, 

II  El 

JOHN  W.  HARTWELL,  President, 


C T O R S : 

GEO.  K.  SIIOENBERGER,  of  Slioenberger  & Co., 
JAS.  McKEEIIAN,  of  Jas.  McKeehan  & Co., 

G.  II.  BARBOUR, 

F.  II.  BALDWIN,  of  Wilstach,  Baldwin  & Co., 

P.  POLAND,  of  Poland  & Henry, 

ADOLPH  WOOD,  Pres’t  Canal  Elevator  Co., 
JOHN  KYLE,  Pres’t  Eureka  Insurance  Co., 
f A.  JONES, 

JAMES  W.  McCORD,  Secretary. 


OFFICE  1 1ST  COMPANY’S  BUIXjDIKTG, 

3STO.  82  WEST  THIRD  STREET,  EAST  OF  VTISTE, 

oizrsroiztsriisrATi. 
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E.  N.  FRESHMAN  & BROS.’ 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

N.  E.  COR.  FOURTH  AND  RACE  STREETS, 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Largest,  Most  Complete,  and  Only  Establishment  in  the  West  Transacting 
a General  Advertising  Business. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  PREPARED  AND  ARRANGED 

In  the  most  attractive  form  and  display,  and  all  information  in  regard  to  adver- 
tising furnished  FREE  on  application. 


Our  files  of  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  are  always  very 
eomplete5  and  are  cheerfully  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  advertisers. 


We  offer  our  services  to  advertisers  generally,  in  placing 
their  advertisements  before  the  people,  in  the 
shortest  time,  at  lowest  prices,  and 
in  the  best  possible  manner. 


FOR  ALL  INFORMATION  REGARDING  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING,  ADDRESS 

E.  N.  F reshman  & Bros., 

NEWSPAPER  AETERTISING  AGENTS. 

COMMERCIAL  BUILDING,  S.  E.  COR.  FOURTH  AND  RACE  STS,  CINCINNATI. 
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THE  LARGEST  SAFE  MANUFACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD! 

A RECORD  OF  THIRTY  YEARS  HAS  MADE  THE  NAME  OF 


Hall’s  Standard  Safes,  Locks,  and  Time  Attachments 


SYNONYMOUS  WITH  SECURITY  AND  CONFIDENCE. 


Their  reputation  as  faithful  guardians  of  treasure  and  valuables  against  all  attacks 
of  lire  and  burglars  is  world  wide,  and  the  success  attending  their  establishment  is 
a true  earnest  of  the  confidence  placed  in  these  celebrated  safes  by 

BANKERS,  TREASURERS,  AND  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  these  safes  which  have  been  tested  by  lire  and 
burglars,  not  an  instance  is  on  record  wherein  one  of  them  have  failed  to  preserve 
its  contents.  Their  matchless 


TIME  ATTACHMENTS 


are  the  wonder  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  are  the  only  time  attachments  in  the 
world  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  being  locked  out.  The  movements  are  positive. 
They  work  automatically,  and  are  so  mechanically  arranged  that  in  case  the  move- 
ments stop  (which  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  finest  of  watches  or  clocks)  the  safe  can  be 
opened  in  a few  minutes  without  injury  to  safe  or  lock.  Unless  the  movements  do  stop, 
it  is  impossible  to  open  the  safe  until  the  hour  arrives  for  which  they  are  set  to  open. 

In  conclusion,  would  say  to  all  who  are  in  need  of  security  for  money  or  valuables, 
they  will  find  it  decidedly  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  or  address 

HALL’S  SAFE  AND  LOCK  COMPANY, 


Plum  and  Pearl  Streets.  Cincinnati. 
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JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

President. 


WM.  M.  BOLLES, 

Sec’y,  Treas.  and  Gen’l  Sup’t. 


Union  Iron  Company, 

PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Superior  Hot-Blast  Charcoal  and  Stonecoal 

PIGr  IRON  ! 


WASHINGTON  FURNACE, 

Bituminous  Coal. 


MONROE  FURNACE, 

Charcoal. 


OLIVE  FURNACE! 


CAMPBELL,  McGUGIN  & CO. 

IRONTON,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  VERY  SUPERIOR 

Hot-Blast  Pig  Iron! 


From  Fur©  Limestone  Ore, 


FOR  RAR  IRON  AND  MACHINERY. 


JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

President. 


JOHN  C.  CLARKE, 

Vice-President. 


CHARLES  CAMPBELL, 

Sec’y  and  Treas. 


QECLA  IRON  AND  MINING  COMPANY 


1 


IRONTON,  OHIO. 


“ It  is  to  Hecla  Furnace,  to  a great  extent,  that  is  to  be  traced  the  high  reputation  Hanging  Rock  Iron  has  attained.”  The 
great  variety  of  ores  at  command  from  its  immense  territory  of  land,  gives  to  this  furnace  advantages  which  have  shown  them- 
selves in  the  superior  quality  of  its  iron.  That  the  ores  used  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  produce  an  iron  of  great  strength  and 
durability,  is  generally  conceded:  they  are  of  the  red  Hematite  variety,  lying  in  several  veins — the  “hill  top”  ores  being  largely 
used  with  the  under-lying  limestone  ore.  This  iron  stands  first  in  the  market  for  its  peculiar  brand,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  it 
has  been  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  car  wheels.  Prior  to  the  late  war,  the  government  made  a test  of  irons 
with  reference  to  ordinance,  in  which  “the  cold-blast  Hecla  was  equaled  only  by  results  obtained  from  two  furnaces,  respect- 
ively located  at  Toledo,  Spain,  and  in  Asia  Minor.”  During  the  late  war,  every  ton  of  Hecla  iron  (excepting  armor  plates)  was 
used  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Works,  Pittsburg,  for  casting  heavy  ordinance  and  field  guns,  and  ran  far  above  the  government  required 
test  for  tenacity.  The  celebrated  gun  known  as  the  “Swamp  Angel,”  of  Charleston  Harbor,  was  cast  from  Hecla  iron.  There  is 
direct  authority  for  stating  that  car  wheels  of  this  iron  have  been  in  use  for  twenty  years.  In  a memorial  to  Congress  (1862)  for  the 
establishment  of  a national  foundry  at  Ironton,  we  find  the  statement  of  one  who  was  employed  by  the  English  Government  in 
1855,  that  “while  thus  employed,  my  particular  duties  were  to  make  selection  and  mixture  of  metals  for  heavy  ordinance  for  service 
in  the  Crimea.  This  employment  required  the  making  of  numerous  tests  on  different  metals,  to  determine  their  tenacity,  deflec- 
tion and  specific  gravity.”  The  cold-blast  pig  made  in  Lawrence  county,  Ohio  (Hecla),  was  found  superior  not  only  to  the  irons  of 
a similar  make  in  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  hut  also,  “as  compared  with  the  best  English  iron — the  difference  is  about 
thirty  per  cent,  in  favor  of  this  metal.”  The  unequaled  chilling  and  wearing  properties  of  Hecla  iron,  and  its  capability  of 
bearing  a heavy  and  continuous  strain,  has  led  many  roads  to  order  its  use  in  their  wheels.  The  card  of  grades  for  the  iron  is  as 
follows: 


No.  1 Grey. 

No.  2 1 inch  chill. 


No.  3 A inch  chill. 

No.  4 f inch  chill. 


No.  5 Mottled. 

No.  6 White. 


JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

President, 


CHARLES  NEVIUS, 

Secretary. 


CHARLES  CAMPBELL, 

Vice-President. 


CHARCOAL  IRON  COMPANY, 

IRONTON,  OHIO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SUPERIOR 

' HOT  AND  COLB  BLAST  PIO  IRON. 


HOWARD  FURNACE 


BUCKHORN  FURNACE, 


HOT  BEAST. 


COED  BEAST. 
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The  Hanging  Rock  Iron  Region  produces  ordinarily  about 
350,000  tons  of  iron,  which  finds  its  principal  market  in  Cin- 
cinnati; and  from  thence  their  supplies  are  mostly  drawn. 
The  following  statistics,  as  corrected  to  date  by  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Association  (1878),  we  copy  from  the  Ohio  Secretary  of 
State’s  Centennial  Report. 


Name  of  Furnace. 

County  and  State. 

When 

Built. 

By  Whom  Built. 

u 

>>« 

po 

Fuel. 

Height  of 
Stuck. 

Diameter 
of  Bosh. 

Is' 

oS 

Ho 

Blast. 

Argillite 

Greenup,  Ky. 

ISIS 

Richard  Deering  & Trimble  Bros. 

i 

Charcoal  Abandoned 

25 

6 

Open . 

Cold 

Amanda 

Boyd,  Ky  . . . . 

1829 

Lindsey  Poague  and  others 

5 

Cl 

cc 

Ashland  .... 

CC  CC 

1SG9 

Lex.  and  Big  Sandy  R.  R.  Co 

40 

Bit.  Coal  . 

62 

15 

Clos’d 

Hot 

Alice 

Lawrence,  0.. 

1875 

Etna  Iron  Works 

60 

C C CC 

and  Coke . 

86 

18 

CC 

CC 

Blanche  

“ 0 

1875 

cc  cc  cc 

60 

CC  cc 

CC 

56 

18 

CC 

CC 

Belfont 

“ 0 

1867 

Belfont  Iron  Works 

45 

cc  cc 

CC 

ii6 

16 

cc 

cc 

Beliefonte  .... 

Greenup,  Ky. 

1826 

A.  Pauli,  Geo.  Poague  and  others 

14 

Charcoal 

33 

10% 

Open . 

cc 

Buena  Vista 

Boyd,  Ky  . . 

1848 

W m'.  Foster  and  others  .... 

CC 

Abandoned 

Buckhorn 

Lawrence,  0. 

1833 

James  & Findley 

15 

cc 

36 

9% 

Open . 

CC 

Cold 

Buffalo 

Greenup,  Ky. 

1851 

L.  Hollister,  Ross  & Co  . . . 

15 

cc 

40 

10% 

Hot 

Buckeye  .... 

Jackson,  0.  . 

1851 

C.  Newkirk  and  others.. . . 

12 

cc 

37 

11 

cc 

c c 

Bloom 

8cioto,  0.  . . 

1832 

John  Benner  and  others  . ... 

15 

cc 

33 

11 

cc 

cc 

Boone  ....... 

Carter,  Ky  . . . 

1855 

Sebastian  Effort  and  others. . . 

12 

cc 

43 

10 

cc 

CC 

Cambria 

Jackson,  0 . . 

1854 

D.  Lewis  & Co 

12 

cc 

38 

10% 

cc 

cc 

Caroline 

Greenup,  Ky. 

1833 

Henry  Blake  & Co 

3 

cc 

Abandoned 

Centre 

Lawrence,  6 . 

1836 

Wm.  Carpenter  and  others 

16 

cc 

40 

10% 

Open . 

Hot 

Charlotte — 

late  Irou  Hills 

Carter,  Ky... . 

1873 

Hon  Hills  Fur.  and  Mining  Co..  . 

13 

cc 

50 

11 

Clos’d 

W’m 

Clinton 

Boyd,  Ky  . . . . 

1S30 

Poague  Brothers 

2 

cc 

Abandoned 

Clinton 

Scioto,  0 

1832 

McCollum  and  others 

11 

cc 

31 

9% 

Open . 

Hot 

Cornelia  — 

late  Lincoln 

Jackson,  0.. 

1853 

Samuel  Baird  and  others 

12 

cc 

37 

10% 

CC 

Eith. 

Etna 

Lawrence,  0.. 

1832 

James  Rodgers  and  others 

16 

cc 

37 

10% 

CC 

cc 

Eagle 

Vinton,  O.  . . . 

1852 

A.  Bentley  and  others 

15 

cc 

32% 

11 

cc 

Hot 

Empire 

Scioto,  O . 

1846 

Glidden  Brothers 

7 

cc 

Abandoned 

Enterprise  .... 

Greenup,  Ky. 

1832 

— Clingman  

3 

cc 

CC 

Fulton 

Jackson,  O . . . 

1865 

Lewis  Davis  and  others 

12 

Bituminous  Coal 

50 

Clos’d 

Hot 

Franklin 

Scioto,  0 

1827 

Daniel  Young  and  others  . 

7 

Charcoal  Abandoned 

Gallia 

Gallia,  0 . ... 

1847 

John  Campbell  and  others  . . . 

15 

cc 

36 

10 

Open . 

Hot 

Globe  

Greenup,  Ky  . 

1S33 

George  Darlington  and  others. . 

3 

cc 

A handnnerl 

Globe 

Jackson,  0..  . 

1872 

Watts,  Hoop  & Co 

20 

Bituminous  Coal 

46 1 , 

12 

Clos’d 

Hot 

Grant 

Lawrence,  0.. 

1869 

W.  D.  Kelly  & Sons 

16 

Charcoal 

42 

11 

Open . 

CC 

CC 

Howard 

Scioto,  0 

1853 

Jno.  Campbell  and  D.  T.  Woodrow 

15 

CC 

36 

10% 

CC 

Hope 

Vinton,  0 .. 

1854 

Col.  Putnam  and  others 

14 

cc 

36 

10  lo 

CC 

cc 

Hopewell  .... 

Greenup,  Ky  . 

1832 

— - Ward  Forge,  3824  . 

cc 

Abandoned 

Heela 

Lawrence,  0.. 

1833 

R.  B.  Hamilton  & McCoy 

10 

cc 

36 

10  % 

Open . 

Cold 

Harrison 

Scioto,  0 

1853 

Effort,  Spellman  & Co 

cC 

Abandoned 

Hamden 

Vinton,  0 . . 

1854 

L.  C.  Damarin  and  others 

16 

34 

11 

CC 

Hot 

Hunnewell — 

J.  Campbell,  J.  Peters,  J.  Cul- 

late  Greenup 

Greenup,  Kv  . 

1S44 

bertson 

16 

Bit.  Coal 

46% 

11% 

CC 

CC 

Huron 

Jackson, O . . 

1874 

Huron  Iron  Co 

12 

CC  cc 

49 

11% 

Clos’d 

cc 

Ironton 

Lawrence,  0.. 

1S75 

Iron  and  Steel  Co 

40 

cc  cc 

and  Poke 

58 

16 

CC 

CC 

Jackson 

Jackson,  0. . . 

1838 

J.  Hurd,  Young  and  others 

Charcoal  Abandoned 

Jefferson  

CC 

1854 

Jefferson  Furnace  Co  

14 

CC 

40 

11% 

Open . 

Cold 

Junior 

Scioto,  0 

1832 

Young  Bros,  and  others 

cc 

Abandoned 

J.  Campbell,  S.  McConnell  and 

Kevstone  

Jackson,  0. 

1849 

others 

15 

*c 

36 

10'  , 

Open . 

CC 

Hot 

Kenton 

Lewis,  Ky. . . . 

1856 

John  Warring  and  others 

13 

cc 

36 

11 

Cc 

Latrobe 

Jackson, 0.  . . 

1854 

W.  McGhee,  n.  F.  Austin  & others 

12 

cc 

35 

10 

C l 

CC 

Laurel 

Greenup,  Ky. 

1.848 

Wurts  Brothers .... 

12 

cc 

39 

ii 

cc 

Eith. 

Lagrange  

Lawrence,  (3.. 

1836 

Hurd,  Gould  & Co 

cc 

Abandoned 

Lawrence 

CC 

1834 

J.  Riggs  <fc  Co 

15 

cc 

38 

u 

Open . 

Limestone  ... 

Jackson, 0.  . . 

1855 

Evans  Walterhouse  and  others. 

cc 

Abandoned 

Hot 

Logan  

Hocking  0.  . . 

1852 

15 

cc 

29 

10 

Open . 

a 
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Name  of  Furnace. 

County  and  State 

-t-a 
o — 

By  Whom  Built. 

Daily  Ton 
Capacity. 

Fuel. 

Height  of 
Stack. 

Diameter 
of  Bosh. 

Top  Open 
or  Closed. 

Blast. 

Madison 

Jackson,  O. 

IS  54 

J.  Campbell,  J.P. Terry  and  others 

14 

Charcoal 

37 

9 54 

Open 

Hot 

Milton 

66 

1S73 

Milton  Furnace  and  Coal  Co 

Bituminous  coal. . . . 

50 

12 

Ol  os  VI 

66 

Monitor 

Lawrence,  O . 

186S 

John  Peters  and  others 

13 

Charcoal.  . 

50 

11 

Open. 

Eith. 

R.  Hamilton,  John  Campbell,  W. 

Mt.  Vernon.. . . 

66 

1833 

Ellison 

16 

66 

32 

10 

66 

Hot 

Mt.  Savage. . . . 

Carter,  Kv.  . . 

1848 

Robinson  M.  Biggs  and  others.  . . 

14 

66 

40 

11 

66 

66 

Monroe 

Jackson, O.  . . 

1856 

J.  Campbell,  W m.  Bolles  & others 

20 

u 

37 

12 

66 

66 

N.  HaniDshire. 

Greenup,  Ky . 

1S48 

S.  Seaton  and  Boyd  Brothers 

“ Abandoned 

Norton  

Boyd,  Kv  . .”. . 

1S73 

Norton  Iron  Works 

45 

Bituminous  coal .... 

68 

18 

Clos’d 

Hot 

Oakland  

66 

1834 

Kouns  Brothers 

Charcoal  Abandoned 

Orange  . 

Jackson,  O.  . 

1864 

Watson  and  others 

16 

Bituminous  coal  ... 

40 

10 

Clos’d 

Hot 

Ophir 

66 

1874 

Hon.  H.  S.  Bundy  and  others. . . . 

12 

66  66 

40 

10 

Open. 

66 

Olive 

Lawrence,  O. 

1846 

John  Campbell,  John  Peters 

16 

Charcoal 

37 

10% 

66 

66 

Oak  Ridge  .... 

66 

1856 

Prof.W.W.  Mather,  O.M. Mitchell 

“ Abandoned 

Ohio 

Scioto,  0 

1845 

David  Sinton,  T.  W.  Means 

15 

Charcoal 

36 

11% 

Open . 

Hot 

Pine  Grove  . . . 

Lawrence,  0. 

182S 

Robert  Hamilton,  A.  Ellison  

16 

Charcoal 

36 

12 

66 

66 

Pennsylvania  . 

Greenup.  Ky. 

1848 

Wurts  Brothers 

12 

Charcoal 

37 

11 

66 

66 

Pactolus 

66 

1824 

McMurty  & Ward 

“ Abandoned 

Pioneer  

Scioto,  0.  . . . 

1S56 

W.  Colvin,  U.  Tracy  and  others. . 

66  66 

Princess 

Boyd,  Ky  ... 

1877 

T.  Means,  K.  & W.  W.  Culbertson 

30 

Bituminous  coal. . . . 

50 

12 

Clos’d 

Hot 

Raccoon  . ... 

Greenup,  Ky. 

1833 

D.  Trimble,  J.  T. Woodrow,  others 

12 

Charcoal 

35 

m 

Open. 

Eith. 

Richland — 

late  Cin’nati 

Vinton,  0 . . . . 

1854 

Westfall,  Stewart  and  others 

17 

66 

40 

io% 

66 

Hot 

Sarah  

Lawrence,  0 

1877 

H.  Campbell  & Sons 

35 

Bituminous  coal. . . . 

50 

14 

Clos’d 

66 

Star 

Jackson,  0 . . . 

1866 

Isaac  Brown  and  others 

17 

66  66 

50 

ny2 

66 

66 

Star  

Boyd,  Ivy  . . . 

1847 

A.  McCullough  & Lampton  Bros. 

CharcoalAbandoned 

Sandy  

Greenup,  Kv. 

1847 

D.  Young:,  Gilruth  and  others .... 

66  66 

Steam 

1824 

Sh reeves  Brothers  

1 

66  66 

Scioto 

Scioto,  0 .... 

1S28 

Wm.  Salters  and  others 

12 

66  6 6 

Tropic 

Jackson,  0 . . 

1873 

Tropic  Furnace  Co 

19 

Bituminous  coal. . . . 

47 

ii  X 

Clos’d 

66 

Union 

Lawrence,  0 

1826 

James  Rodgers  & Co  

CharcoalAbandoned 

Union 

Hocking,  0 . . 

1853 

14 

66  66 

Vesuvius. . . . , . 

Lawrence,  0 

1S33 

Hurd,  Gould  and  others 

10 

66 

32 

9 

66 

Cold 

Vinton  .... 

Vinton,  0. . . 

1853 

J.  E.  Clark,  J.  Culbertson,  others 

20 

Coke  and  bit.  coal . . 

50 

11 

Clos’d 

Hot 

Washington . . . 

Lawrence,  0. 

1853 

J.  Campbell,  J.  Peters  and  others 

17 

Bituminous  coal. . . . 

35 

10 

Open. 

66 

Wellston  Twin 

Furnaces 

Jackson, 0. . . 

1875 

Wellston  Coal  and  Iron  Co  

15 

66  66 

53 

UK 

Clos’d 

66 

Zaleski  

Vinton,  0 

Waters  and  others 

CharcoalAbandoned 

IRONTON. 

The  city  of  Ironton  is  built  above  the  highest 
floods,  at  the  foot  of  lofty  hills,  in  the  center  of  the 
Hanging  Rock  celebrated  iron  region.  It  is  the 
county  seat  of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  and  is  located 
on  the  Ohio  river,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  miles 
above  Cincinnati,  and  one  hundred  miles  south-east  of 
Columbus.  The  population  in  1879  is  about  9,000. 
Its  iron  trade  amounts  to  about  eight  million  dollars 
a year,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Iron  railroad,  with  its  branches,  twenty-one 
miles  long,  connects  the  different  mines.  Ironton  is 
lighted  with  gas,  supplied  with  water  by  the  Holly 
system,  and  contains  six  blast  furnaces,  three  rolling 
mills,  a nail  factory,  a number  of  machine  shops,  a 
stove  and  hollow-ware  foundry,  two  boiler  works,  a 
hoe  factory,  two  saw  and  planing  mills,  a boat-building 
establishment,  a tannery,  two  breweries,  two  National 
banks,  several  good  hotels,  a high-school  and  several 
graded  public  schools,  a tri  weekly,  a semi-weekly, 


and  three  weekly  (one  German)  newspapers,  and 
fifteen  churches. 

Ironton  was  laid  out  in  1848,  by  the  Ohio  Iron 
and  Coal  Company,  and  was  incorporated  as  a city 
in  1865.  The  first  iron  smelted  in  the  region  was  at 
a cupola  built  in  1815  by  Richard  Deering. 

The  Hecla  Furnace  is  situated  three  miles  out  from 
Ironton,  and  has  a territory  of  about  14,000  acres  well 
supplied  with  timber,  coal,  and  iron  ores.  The  pro- 
duction of  this  furnace  is  used  principally  in  the 
manufacture  of  car  wheels.  It  produces  only  10  tons 
per  day  of  cold  blast  charcoal  pig  iron,  using  over  200 
bushels  of  charcoal,  tons  of  gray  and  red  limestone 
ore  to  the  ton.  The  price  of  this  brand  has  always 
been  from  five  to  ten  dollars  above  that  of  other 
Hanging  Rock  cold  blast  irons.  The  furnace  has 
been  operated  about  fifty  years. 

The  trade  of  Ironton  promises  in  the  near  future 
to  become  of  greater  importance  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 
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JOHN  I I O I , I , A X 1)  , 

-{  MANTJFACTITBER  OF  ^ 

ALL  STYLES  OF  BEST  QUALITY 

GOLD  PENS,  PENCIL  CASES, 

A1\D  FINE  PEN  HOLDERS, 

NO.  19  WEST  FOURTH  STREET. 


All  made  of  16-karat 
gold,  pointed  with  the  best 
Iridium  diamond  points, 
and  fully  warranted.  We 
manufacture  all  our  goods 
in  this  city,  and  owing  to 
their  superior  merits,  they 
are  to-day  more  in  general 
use  in  this  country  and 
Europe  than  those  of  any 
other  make. 


HIGHEST  MEDAL  .A. W A. It D ED  A.'Y 

VIENNA  1873,  PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION  1876, 

AND  SEVERAL  OTHER  EXHIBITIONS. 


Our  Gold  Pens  are  now  made  in  such  variety,  and  finished  with  such  care,  as 
to  suit  all  classes  of  writers. 

The  prices  are  moderate,  and  will  prove  much  more  economical  in  use  than 
steel  pens,  besides  being  smoother  and  being  a safeguard  against  pen  paralysis. 
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-IMPORTERS  OF- 


FANCY  DRY  GOODS, 


SILKS  AND  MILLINEKY; 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

LADIES'  CLOAKS  ML  SUITS, 

99  WEST  FOURTH  STREET, 

CINCINNATI. 


HAVE  AT  ALL  TIMES  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  LOWEST  PRICES. 


nennts  Cincinnati  illustrated. 
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ESTABLISHED  1846. 


W M.  KIRKUP  & SON, 

.A-G-IEIISrTS  FOR 

NATIONAL  TUBE-WORKS  CO’S  PIPE,  BOILER  TUBES,  ETC.— GEO.  F.  BLAKE  M’F’G  CO’S  STEAM  PUMPING 
MACHINERY.— WEINMAN’S  PATENT  PUMPS,  VALLEY  MACHINE  CO’S  PUMPS.— PRATT’S  PATENT 
STEAM  TRAP  AND  BOILER  FEEDER,  BOILER  FEEDER  AND  HEATER. 

ALSO,  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


Wrought-Iron  Pipe, 
Boiler  Tubes, 

Cast  and  Malleable 

Iron  Fittings, 
Vertical  Tube 

Radiators, 

Pipe  Coils, 

Iron  and  Brass 

Valve  and  Cocks, 
Gauge  Cocks, 

Oil  Cups  and 

Lubricators, 
Glass  Oil  Cups, 


Steam  and  Water 

Gauges, 

Rubber  Hose  and 

Hose  Fittings, 
Mack’s  Pat.  Injector, 
Steam  Traps, 

Steam  Pumps, 

Gas  and  Steam 

Fitters’  Tools, 
Pipe  Cutting  and 
Threading  Machines, 
Brass  and  Copper 
Tubing. 


WROUGHT-IROlsr 

PIPE  AND  BOILEE  TUBES, 

MALLEABLE  AND  CAST-IRON  PIPE  FITTINGS, 

BRASS  GOODS, 


MACHINISTS’, 
STEAM  AND 


1 


GAS-FITTERS’  J 


rn 


is « 


DD 


JU, 


f BOILER-MAKERS’ 
<(  ENGINEERS’, 
l PLUMBERS’, 


BRASS  -A. TsT ID  COMPOSITION-  CASTINGS. 


SAL  ID  SROO  IVt  AljSTU  FACTORY: 

S.  E.  Cor.  PEARL  AND  LUDLOW  STREETS,  CIUCIOTATI,  OHIO. 
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KNOST  BROS.  & CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

FANCY  GOODS  AND  TOYS, 

137  WEST  FOURTH  STREET. 

OIlTOIia'ITATI,  O. 


The  above  establishment,  the  finest 
in  Cincinnati,  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
Fancy  Goods  and  Toys,  is  situated 
in  the  very  center  of  the  best  busi- 
ness block  on  Fourth  street,  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  of  the  city.  It 
has  a frontage  of  30  feet,  and  a depth 
of  125  feet,  and  is,  including  the  base- 
ment, seven  stories  in  height.  The 
building  is  110  feet  above  the  side- 
walk, and  has  a commanding  and 
substantial  appearance.  Every  floor 
is  connected  by  large  hydraulic  ele- 
vators. The  ground  floor  is  the  retail 
room,  and  all  of  the  other  floors  are 
exclusively  devoted  to  wholesale.  An 
independent  and  separate  entrance 
leads  to  the  wholesale  department  on  Fourth  street. 

This  house  was  founded  in  the  year  1837,  by 
Charles  and  Henry  Storcli,  who  were  the  first  import- 
ers of  fancy  goods  and  toys  established  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  In  1850,  Hermann  Schrader 
purchased  the  business  of  Mr.  Storch,  and  continued 
it  under  the  name  of  H.  Schrader  & Co.  On  January 
1, 1874,  Julius  and  Herman  Knost,  who  had  been  part- 
ners in  the  business  of  the  last-named  firm  since  1865 
and  1868,  respect ively,  took  entire  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Schrader  having  retired.  Since  that  time, 
the  volume  of  trade  done  by  the  house  has  each  year 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  even  now,  with  the 
great  space  at  their  command,  every  foot  of  the  differ- 
ent floors  is  occupied.  A large  sub-cellar,  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  is  used  for  the  reception  of 
heavy  goods,  and  for  packing  purposes.  The  first 
floor,  or  retail  room,  is  more  like  a museum  than  a 
store,  containing,  as  it  does,  thousands  of  different 
articles  of  ornament  and  use,  gathered  together  from 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Nurnberg,  and  all  the  great 
manufacturing  centres  of  Europe,  besides  notions 
from  many  of  the  extensive  American  manufacturers. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  offices  and  full  lines  of 
staple  goods,  such  as  brushes  of  all  kinds,  druggists’ 
sundries,  pocket-books,  portemonnaies  and  purses, 


French  harps  ; toilet  soaps,  balls 
of  all  kinds  ( foot,  base,  parlor,  rub- 
ber, etc.),  perfumes,  besides  a variety 
of  general  toilet  goods  ; combs  in 
rubber,  celluloid, horn  (dressing,  dust, 
pocket,  etc.)  ; mirrors  in  endless  vari- 
ety ; violin  and  guitar  strings  and 
trimmings;  memorandum,  autograph 
and  scrap  books;  photo-albums,  cigar 
cases,  cigar  and  cigarette  holders,  in 
wood  and  meershaum;  pipes,  import- 
ed and  domestic,  in  wood  and  china  ; 
tobacco  pouches,  boxes  and  match 
safes  ; fishing  hooks,  reels,  lines  and 
rods  of  all  grades  ; knives,  razors  and 
scissors  ; paper,  envelopes,  and  a full 
assortment  of  stationary  goods. 

The  third  floor  contains  an  enormous  supply  of 
China  goods,  such  as  cups  and  saucers,  mugs,  vases, 
etc.  Babies’  tea  sets,  iron  and  metal  toys,  savings 
banks,  wood  ABC  blocks,  picture  blocks,  kindergar- 
ten blocks,  toy  books,  toy  watches,  toy  knives  and 
forks,  German  accordions,  and  an  extensive  glass 
goods  department. 

The  fourth  floor  contains  trumpets  of  all  kinds,  toy 
guns,  swords,  soldiers’  encampments,  nine  pins,  and 
about  one  million  dolls  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

The  fifth  floor  contains  myriads  of  tin  toys,  violins, 
guitars,  glass  toilet  sets,  vases,  flower  sets—  a very 
heavy  stock.  Silvered  glass  vases — a specialty — are 
also  on  this  floor  in  great  abundance  ; besides  wax 
dolls,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  and  of  all 
qualities  ; doll  bodies,  archery  goods,  school  bags, 
and  splendid  lines  of  walking  canes,  besides  a great 
assortment  of  stone  and  clay  pipes. 

The  sixth  floor  contains  innumerable  wood  toys, 
such  as  wagons,  carts,  velocipedes,  wheelbarrows, 
drums,  children’s  and  doll’s  carriages  and  to}'  furni- 
ture. An  interesting  hour  maybe  spent  by  even  a 
casual  visitor  in  inspecting  the  great  variety  and  in- 
finite wonders  of  such  a fancy  goods  house  and  toy 
establishment  as  Knost  Brothers  & Co.,  No.  137  West 
Fourth  street. 
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LEOPOLD  FEISS. 


MOSES  KROHN. 


KROHN,  FEISS  & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


AND  DEALERS  IN 


Nos.  161,  163  and  165  WEST  THIRD  STREET, 


The  Cigar  Manufactory  of  Krohn,  Feiss  & Co.,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
best  arranged  and  conducted  establishments  in  this  line  of  business  in  the  United 
States.  The  quality  of  their  goods  is  of  the  highest  standard,  and  manufacturing 
on  such  a large  scale,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  dealers  the  greatest  advantages. 
Their  trade  extends  over  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  their  cigars 
give  such  universal  satisfaction  that  their  business  is  constantly  increasing. 
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KEJsnsrrs  Cincinnati  illustrated. 


ESTABLISHED  1817. 


3n\  H.  LAWSON  & CO., 


188  and  190  MA.IDST  STREET, 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


TIN  PLATE, 

COMMON, 

SMOOTH  BOILED, 

0.  K CHARCOAL, 
GALVANIZED, 

AMERICAN  PLANISHED  and 

RUSSIA 

SHEET  IRON. 


BLOCK  TIN, 
LEAD, 

SOLDER, 

INGOT  COPPER, 
BABBITT  METAL, 
SHEET  ZINC, 
ANTIMONY, 
BISMUTH. 


mickle  plated,  planished  and  plain  sheet  copper  nor  boilers,  also,  agents 

FOR  PITTSBURG  COPPER  ROLLING  MILL  GO.,  BRAZIERS,  SHEETS  ROLLED  TO  SIZE 
AND  FURNISHED  AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES,  BRIGHT  AND  COPPERED 
MARKET  WIRE,  BRASS  SPRING  AND  COPPER  WIRE,  BRASS 
TUBING,  SHEET  AND  ROLL  BRASS, 


PATENT  GRANITE  IRON  WARE, 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  FREEZERS,  DRIPPING  PANS.  ALSO,  KEEP  IN  STOCK  FULL 
LINE  OF  TOILET  WARE,  BOWLS  AND  PITCHERS,  BATH  TUBS,  ETC., 
PLAIN,  RETINNED,  COMMON  STAMPED  AND  JAPANNED 

TIN  WARE, 

HtINNERS’  tools  and  machines,  rivets,  slating  nails,  etc., 
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M.  LOTH,  No.  72  West  Pearl  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  been  established  in  the  Wholesale  Notions,  Gentlemen’s 
and  Ladies’  Furnishing  Goods,  since  1859,  and  always  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  Headquarters  for  Great  Bargains. 
Merchants  desiring  to  buy  the  right  goods  at  the  right  prices, 
will  do  well  to  give  M.  LOTH  a call. 

N.  B. — Samples  forwarded  to  the  trade  on  application. 

Address: 

M.  LOTH,  Wholesale  Notion  House, 

72  WEST  PEARL  STREET, 


GINCI^TITATI,  O. 
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ESTABLISHED  1S53. 


F.  MILLER  & CO., 

CIDER  & YIHEGAR  MANUFACTURERS 


OFFICE  & WORKS,  62  & 61  EAST  SECOND  ST., 

cinsrcinsr3srA.Ti7  ohio. 


This  establishment  is  replete  with  all  of  the  Modern  Machinery  and  appliances  for 

/ 

the  rectifying  and  preparation  of  the 

IBEST  QUALITIES  OF 

PURE  CIDER  AND  VINEGAR. 


The  productions  of  this  Manufactory  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  quality  and 
purity.  The  Works  have  a frontage  of  forty  feet,  and  a depth  of  over  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  is,  including  the  basement,  five  stories  in  height. 

Price  Lists  and  Circulars  sent  on  application  to 


F.  MILLER  Ac  C( 
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MOSLER,  BASMAM  & CO., 

manufacturers  of 


FIRE  UR  EORGLAR  PROOF  SAFES,  VAULTS,  LOCKS,  &C 


'J 


S.  W.  CORNER  FRONT  & ELM  STREETS,  AND  FROM  NO.  164  TO  174  WATER  STREET, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


The  large  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof  Safe,  Vault  and  Lock  establishment  of 
Mosler,  Bahmann  & Co.,  is  replete  with  all  the  newest  machinery  and  appliances 
to  be  found  in  any  first-class  Safe  manufactory  in  the  world.  The  character  of 
their  work  is  well  known,  and  endorsed  by  Bankers,  Merchants  and  Manufacturers, 
in  this  and  all  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  They  have  certificates 
without  number  from  some  of  the  best  known  firms  in  the  country,  acknowledging 
the  superiority  of  their  work,  and  its  impregnability  to  the  most  accomplished 
burglars  in  the  land. 
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alex.  McDonald. 


E.  ZIMMERMAN. 


jas.  McDonald. 


ALEX.  MCDONALD  & CO., 


DEALERS  IN" 


OILS  AND  NAVAL  STOEES, 


CINCINNATI,  . O. 


SPECIALTIES  : 

CARBON  OIL,  HEADLIGHT  OIL,  LUBRICATING  OIL,  GOLDEN  ENGINE  OIL,  LARD  OIL,  MINERS’  OIL,  PARAFFINE  OIL, 

NAPHTHA,  GASOLINE,  TURPENTINE,  ROSIN,  TAR,  STARCH. 


AGENTS  FOR 

AMERICAN  LUBRICATING  OIL  CO’S  AXLE  GREASE,  ENGINE  OiLS  and  WOOL  OILS,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BANKER’S 
DRUG  CANS  and  SWINGING  CANS,  NON-EXPLOSIVE  FAMIILY  SAFETY  OIL,  WARDEN  &.  OXNARD’S  ELAINE, 

alex.  McDonald  &.  co’s  perfection. 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS: 

N.  E.  COR.  WALNUT  AND  SECOND  STREETS, 

WAREHOUSE  AND  WORKS: 

SIXTH  STREET  AND  MILLCliEEK. 


X ENN  r S C I NUT  NX  A TT  TEL  TTSTEA  TE  D. 
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McHenry  & co., 

Manufacturers,  Jobbers  and  Retailers  of 

Gas  Fixtures,  Kerosene  Fixtures,  Lamps, 


LAKTTER.3NTS,  Eltc. 

Nos.  6 and  8 East  Fourth  Street  and  162  Main  Street. 


Our  line  of  Gas 
Fixtures  consists  of  a 
large  and  varied  as- 
sortment of  Chande- 
liers, Hall  Lights, 
Newel  Lights,  Brack- 
ets, Portable  Stands, 
Etc. 


^P~Our  stock  of  Oil 
Fixtures  comprises 
all  that  is  new 
and  desirable  in 
Chandeliers,  Library 
Lamps,  Hall  Lamps, 
German  Study 
Lamps,  Street  Lan- 
terns, Hand  Lanterns, 
etc. 


We  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  extensive  display  of  Gas  and  Oil  Fixtures  in  our  salesrooms  on 
Fourth  and  Main  Streets. 

We  exhibit  a large  variety  of  new  and  elegant  designs  in  Gasaliers,  Hall  Lanterns,  Newel  Standards  and 
Brackets. 

Our  line  of  Gas  Fixtures  designed  for  the  lighting  of  Churches,  Dwellings,  Public  Buildings,  Business 
Houses  and  Steamboats,  are  not  equaled  West  of  New  York.  We  furnish  special  designs  of  Gas  or  Oil 
Fixtures  when  desired. 


Among  the  many  prominent  buildings  recently  furnished  by  us  arc  the  following: 


Cincinnati  Club  House,  Seventh  and  Elm  Streets. 

John  Sliillito’s  Dry  Goods  House,  Seventh,  Race  and  George  Sts. 
Cincinnati  Music  Hall,  Elm  Street. 

New  Allemania  Club  House,  Fourth  and  Central  Avenue. 

New  U.  S.  Court  House  and  Post  Office,  Covington. 


New  Odil  Fellows’  Hall,  Mavsville,  Ivy. 

New  City  Hull,  Wilmington,  O. 

New  City  Hall,  Lebanon,  O. 

New  Court  House,  Washington,  Ind. 

New  Presbyterian  Church,  Greensburg,  Ind. 


These  buildings  were  all  furnished  with  Gas  Fixtures  of  special  designs,  and  in  points  of  workmanship 
and  beauty  of  design,  are  quite  unexcelled. 
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ESTABLISHED  1855. 


MCILVAIN  & SPIEGEL, 


BOILEE  MANUFACTURERS, 

LAWRENCE  ST.,  BETWEEN  FRONT  AND  PEARL  STS., 


ciisrcxnsosrATL  o. 


McILVAIN  & SPIEGEL. 


The  boiler  works  of  the  above-named  firm  are  lo- 
cated on  Lawrence  street,  between  Front  and  Pearl 
streets,  and  were  established  in  1855.  By  the  exercise 
of  great  care  and  diligence  in  the  manufacture  of  boil- 
ers, and  by  using  only  the  best  materials  and  fine 
workmanship,  this  firm  has  built  for  itself  an  enviable 
reputation,  one  that  is  known  in  this  and  neighbor- 
ing cities,  and  more  especially  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers. 

The  boiler  yard,  work-shops,  forges,  offices,  etc., 
occupy  about  half  a square,  and  cover  about  20,000 
square  feet.  The  shops  are  covered  with  a fine  truss 
roof,  and  all  of  the  modern  appliances  are  provided 
for  performing  the  various  kinds  of  work  required  in 
an  extensive  establishment.  Both  members  of  the 
firm  are  practical  working  men,  and  can  always  be 
found  at  work  in  the  shops,  superintending  every  de- 
partment of  the  work.  The  firm  manufactures  loco- 
motive fire  boxes,  tubular  and  all  stjdes  of  boilers,  be- 
sides tanks,  kettles,  air  vessels,  etc.  For  a number  of 
years  the  firm  have  done  nearly  all  of  the  work  of  this 
class  for  the  city  water  works,  and  they  have  built 
many  large  boilers  for  the  city,  several  of  them  being 
of  steel,  and  all  of  which  gave  general  satisfaction. 


Nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  manufacturers 
and  others  using  steam,  than  a good  boiler.  Many 
people  who  buy  boilers  are  not  judges  of  their  merits, 
and  it  often  becomes  necessary  in  such  cases  to  rely 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  makers  for  the  integrity  of 
the  product. 

As  far  as  a reputation  for  excellent  workmanship  is 
concerned,  Messrs.  Mcllvain  & Spiegel  have  no  peers 
in  the  boiler-making  business  in  Cincinnati.  The 
best  material  (iron  or  steel),  that  can  possibly  be  pro- 
cured, is  only  used,  and  all  work  is  guaranteed.  Par- 
ties needing  boilers,  tanks,  or  any  article  in  their  line, 
may  rely  on  substantial  work  that  will  do  good  ser- 
vice. The  firm  employs  from  forty  to  fifty  men  ordi- 
narily.  They  receive  many  orders  from  the  South, 
furnishing  heavy  outfits  every  year  for  sugar  planta- 
tions, etc.  All  manner  of  repairing  jobs  are  promptly 
attended  to.  They  generally  have  on  hand  an  assort- 
ment of  second-hand  boilers.  The  firm  has  repeatedly 
been  awarded  the  highest  premium  for  excellence  of 
workmanship,  etc.,  over  all  competitors,  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Industrial  Exposition. 

The  members  of  the  firm  are  Thomas  Mcllvain  and 
William  Spiegel. 


FIRE  & BURGLAR  PROOF  SAFES, 
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MACNEALE  <&  URBAN, 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 

CINCINNATI  SAFE  AND  LOCK  WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FACTORY,  166  to  180  W.  PEARL  STREET. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS,  BOXES,  LOCKS,  ETC. 

A SPECIALTY. 


Principal  Office,  Northwest  Cor.  Pearl  and  Plum  Streets, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


BANK  VAULTS,  AND  LOCKS. 
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JOHN  V.  NICOLAI, 


FLUB  LININGS,  PATENT  CHIMNEYS, 


Chimney  Tops,  Fire  Tile, 

Lawn  Vases,  Plastering  Hair,  White  Sand, 

FIRE  SAND,  MARBLE  DUST,  CEMENT,  LIME,  PLASTER,  ETC. 


Corner  Walnut  and  Water  Streets,  near  the  Suspension  Bridge, 

Branch  Office  and  Yard,  No.  392  Central  Avenue,  Between  Court  and  Twelfth  Sts., 
BLANCH  OFFICE  AND  YAKD,  Cor.  BLOADWAY  AND  NINTH  STLEETS, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


SOLE  AlGtTGNTT  FOR  THE  BUFFALO  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 


WESTERN  BRANCH  OFFICE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO-Established  March  1,  1857 
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It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  no  matter  ivJiat  his  financial  condition  may  be,  tvho  has  property 
liable  to  be  burned,  to  protect  himself  with  yood,  substantial  insurance  against  the  loss  arising 
from  such  a contingency ; nay,  it  is  not  only  a duty,  but  it  is  a moral  obligation  resting  upon  all ; 
he  who  neglects  it,  does  violence  to  himself,  damages  his  credit  abroad,  impairs  his  influence  at 
home,  and  not  unfrequently  brings  ruin  and  poverty  to  the  former  abodes  of  opulence  and  luxury. 
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WE  DEAL  IN  RELIABLE  INDEMNITY,  NOT  CHEAP  INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


OF  HARTFORD,  COOT. 


TIME  TRIED  A^ISTE  EIRE  TESTED 


Forty-ninth  Financial  Statement,  Jan.  I,  1879. 


Cash  Capital,  whole  and  unimpaired, 
Reinsurance  Fund  and  Liabilities,  . 
Amount  of  net  Surplus, 


$1,000,000.00 

867,552.34 

756,530.40 


ASSETS  AYAILABLE  FOR  FIRE  LOSSESs 

$2,624,082.74. 


ASSETS  AT  MARKET  VALUE 


Cash  on  hand,  in  Bank  and  with  Agents,  . 
United  States  and  State  Stocks  and  Bonds, 
Hartford  Bank  Stocks,  ..... 

Miscellaneous  Bank  Stocks, 

Corporation  and  R.  R.  Stocks  and  Bonds,  . 
County,  City  and  Water  Bonds, 

Real  Estate,  ....... 

Loans  on  Collateral,  ..... 

Real  Estate  Loans,  ..... 

Accumulated  Interest  and  Rents, 

Cash  Assets,  . . . . 


$563,845.62 

303,134.09 

576.044.00 
95,780.00 

407.370.00 

283.450.00 

135.000. 00 

122.530.00 

128.000. 00 
8,929.03 


$2,624,082.74 
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A RECORD  of  brilliant  success  and  substantial  prosperity  in  a profession  in  which  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  Companies  engaged  prove  bitter  failures , indicates  soundness  of  management 
conservative  practice,  and  legitimate  underwriting. 

The  E IKE  XIX,  of  Hartford,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  present  Agency  System,  has  been 
tried  in  all  the  great  fires  of  the  period,  and  found  equal  to  every  emergency. 
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CHAS.  S.  RANKIN'. 


AUGUSTUS  RANKIN. 


OLIVER  L.  RANKIN. 


RANKIN  & CO., 


Salesroom,  Factory  and.  Foundry, 

Nos.  181  to  187  WEST  PEARL  STREET 


MANUFACTURE  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 


Iron  Buildings,  Iron  Store  Fronts,  Slate  and  Iron  Mantels  and  Grates,  Columns  and  Lintels,  Corinthian  Capitals,  Beams 
and  Girders,  Jail  and  Prison  Work,  Glass  Sidewalk  Plates,  Floor  and  Skylights,  Fire  Proof  Ceilings  and 
Vaults,  Doors  and  Shutters,  Window  Caps  and  Sills,  Straight  and  Winding  Stairways, 

Railing  and  Verandahs,  Wrought  Iron  Gratings,  Spout  Guards  and  Hitch  Posts,  Ventilators  and  Gutters, 
Coal  Shutes  and  Cistern  Tops,  Sash  Weights  and  Sash  Bars,  Bolts,  Anchors  and  Stirrups, 

Garden  Vases,  Chairs  and  Settees. 


WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  WORK, 

Used  in  the  erection  of  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  and  for  specimens  of  their  work,  refer  to — 


The  Iron  Dome  on  the  State  Capital  Building,  at  Madison, 

Wis.,  costing  $95,000 

The  Iron  Work  for  Jail,  at  Dayton,  O.,  costing  . . $96,000 
The  Iron  for  Jail  and  Court  House,  at  Bellefontaine,  O., 

costing  $40,000 

The  Iron  Work  tor  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati,  cost- 
ing   $135,000 

This  Firm  also  makes  a Specialty  of  Marhleized  Iron  and  Slate  Mantels , 


The  Iron  Work  of  Grand  Hotel  of  Cincinnati,  cost- 
ing   $35,000 

The  Iron  Work  for  John  Shillito’s  new  store,  cost- 
ing   $65,000 

Iron  Work  for  North  and  South  wings  of  Exposition 

Buildings,  Cincinnati,  costing $22,000 

And  many  other  famous  buildings  in  the  city  and  country. 


PLAIN,  ENAMELED  AND  FANCY  TRIMMED 

And  are  sole  Proprietors  of  the  justly  Celebrated 


GRATES, 


IR,  A.  EsT  IKI  X IN" 7 S PATENT, 

Thousands  of  which  in  use  in  this  and  foreign  countries  fully  certify  to  its  merits,  as  making  a Hotter  and 
Cleaner  Open  Fire  than  any  other  Grate  made.  Avoid  Infringements  and  send  for  circulars.  Designs  and  Prices 
furnished  on  application. 
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S.  REIS. 


J.  RETS. 


A.  REIS. 


REIS  BROTHERS  & CO., 

ISTos.  33  and  35  ‘Vdne  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


IMPORTERS  OF 


GERMAN,  FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  SPANISH  and  ITALIAN 


Fruits, 


BRANDY  FRUITS, 

FRUIT  BUTTERS, 

CANNED  MEATS, 

COCOA  and  CHOCOLATE, 
SAUCES  and  CONDIMENTS, 
SOUP  STUFFS  and  FISH. 


mmm>1  amw'j 


DRIED  FRUITS, 
ALMONDS,  NUTS,  &c., 
PICKLES  and  SAUCES, 
CANNED  FRUITS, 

CANNED  VEGETABLES, 

1 CALIFORNIA  FRUITS,  &c. 

mi  w 


AND  JOBBERS  OF 


AND  AI.I.  KINDS  OF 


DRIED  FRUITS  & AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 


All  orders  sent  to  us  by  mail  will  be  charged  lowest  market  price  on  day  of  shipment,  and  will  insure 
prompt  care  and  attention.  Respectfully, 

REIS  BROTHERS  & CO. 
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■ JOSEPH  SHARP, 

Successor  to  Bradford,  and  Sharp, 

Manufacturer  of  OAK-TANNED,  and  Sole  Proprietor 

OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

Oil  Dressed  Leatler  Belting 

AND  HOSE. 

DEALER  IN 


NEW  YOKE  RUBBER  COMPANY, 

Incorporated  1851. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

50  W alnut  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


GUM  BELTING,  HOSE 

Paclini,  Lace  Leather, 

AND 

MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLIES 

Of  Every  Description, 

No.  39  Walnut  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SHARP’S 

Oil-Dressed 

BELTING 

IS  THE 

Best  in  the  World ! 

One  Trial  Proves  the  Truth 
of  this  Assertion  to 
Every  Belt  User. 

It  has  no  equal  for  Strength, 
Pliability  and  Lasting  Qualities. 
W e challenge  comparison  and  the 
severest  competitive  tests.  We 
guarantee  it  to  do  as  much  and 
as  satisfactory  service  as  any 
other  make  of  belt  that  is  25  per 
cent,  heavier. 


Celebrated  “ Wiccapee  ” and 
‘‘  N.  Y.  R.  Co.’s”  Brands  of 

mil,  use  in  mm 

ALSO 

All  Rubber  Articles  Adapted  to  Me- 
chanical and  Manufactur- 
ing Purposes 

We  have  gained  a ref- 
utation for  our  manu- 
factures of 

Em,  IE,  PHI,  k. 

Which  we  will  not  sacri- 
fice by  using  a grade  of 
materials  necessary  to 
the  production  of  a class 
of  goods  at  lowest  possi- 
ble cost,  regardless  of 
their  efficiency.  Our  fa- 
cilities are  unequaled 
for  manufacturing  with 


“ Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,”  and  the  fact  that 
other  manufacturers  are  offering  belts  which  are  various- 
ly denominated  “Water  Proof,”  Oil  Finish,”  etc.,  etc., 
is  proof  positive  that  the 

Manufacturing  Public  Appreciate  and  Want  the 

OIL-DRESSED  BELT 

To  be  had  only  of 

JOSEPH  SHARP,  Sole  Manufacturer, 


great  economy,  therefore  our  prices  will 
be  found  competitive  with  goods  of  less 
worth. 


And 


NEW  YORK  RUBBER  CO., 

New  York, 

59  Walnut  Street, 


No.  .50  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati. 

Send-for  Prices  and  Certificates  of  Leading  Manufacturers. 


Oin.einn.ati,  O. 


KENNY'S  CINCINNATI  IKE  USTRA  TED. 
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SIMPSOIST  & G-AULT, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FLOUE  MILL  MACHINERY  AND  HAEDWARE  SPECIALTIES, 

Gladiator  Corn  Shell er  and  Cleaner,  Portable  Corn  and  Feed  Mills  “ Queen  of  the 
South.”  Hardware  Department:  Peerless  Clothes  Wringers,  Fluting 
Machines,  Patent  Sad  Irons,  etc. 


NEW  PROCESS  MIDDLINGS  MILL,  CHAMPION  GRAIN  CLEANER  AND  SCOURER, 
SNOW  FLAKE  MIDDLINGS  PURIFIER,  ECONOMIC  FLOUR  PACKER, 
CONQUEROR  CORN  CLEANER  AND  SEPARATOR, 

DEFIANCE  WHEAT  BRUSH,  CHALLENGER 
BRAN  SCOURER,  TRIUMPH  WHEAT 
SEPARATOR. 

FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICES: 

FRONT  AND  JOHN  STREETS,  CINCINNATI,  O.,  U.  S.  A., 

BRANCHES:  79  CHAMBERS  ST„  N.  Y.  7 POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.  0.  8 PLACE  YENDOME,  PARIS. 
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ESTABLISHED  1868 

SNIDER  & HOOLE, 

101  & 103  WALNUT  STREET, 

CI3XrCI3>TKrii.TI,  OHIO, 

DEALERS  IN- 


GOAT  MOROCCOS  AND  IMITATION,  ENGLISH  CALF 
SKINS,  STRAW,  TAR  AND  TRUNK  BOARDS, 

BOOK  BINDERS’  AND  PAPER  BOX 
MAKER’S  STOCK,  TOOLS  AND 
MACHINERY  OF  ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS. 

ALL  ORDERS  EXECUTED  WITH  PUNCTUALITY  AND  DISPATCH. 

SILTIIDIEiDR,  <Se  ZEE  OOLE, 

lOl  & 103  WALNUT  STREET. 


KENNY'S  C INC  INN  A TI  ILLUSTRATED. 
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LOUIS  SNIDER’S  SOUS, 


121  WALNUT  STREET, 

CiUGINN'ATI. 


NEWS  AND  BOOK  PAPERS, 

ENVELOPES  AND  STATIONERY, 

CUT  CARDS  AND  CARD  BOARDS, 

FLAT,  WRITING  AND  LEDGER  PAPERS. 


LOUIS  SNIDER’S  SONS, 

121  WALNUT  ST.,  CINCINNATI. 
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STEVENS’  BOOKSTORE, 

No.  39  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


New  and  Standard  Books,  Magazines, 


Fine  Stationery,  Visiting  Cards,  Albums,  Blank  Books 

POCKET  BOOKS,  ENVELOPES,  GLOBES, 

Maps,  Inkstands,  Etc. 


FINE  NOTE  PAPERS, 
VISITING  CARDS, 

CARD  CASES, 
AUTOGRAPH  ALBUMS, 
PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUMS, 
POCKET  BOOKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH  FRAMES, 
SCRAP  BOOKS, 


PRIZES  FOR  SCHOLARS, 
BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS, 
GAMES, 

REWARD  CARDS, 

SCRAP  BOOKS, 
CHILDREN’S  BOOKS, 
MOTTOES  and  PICTURES. 
PENCILS  AND  PENS. 


Orders  for  anything  in  the  line  of  Books,  Stationery,  Fancy 
Goods,  etc.,  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Printing 
and  Binding  carefully  done. 


]Vf  ail  _A.ddress : 

GEO.  E.  STEVENS, 


No.  39  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


KENNY'S  CINCINNATI  ILLUSTRATED. 
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ESTABUSIIED  1862. 


CHARLES  STEWART, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 


PAPER  AND  STAPLE  STATIONERY. 


All  the  standard  sizes 

Newspaper. 

White  and  Tinted  Book  of 
various  shades. 

Tub  and  Engine  sized  Flat 
Writing  papers,  white  and 
colored. 

Colored  Cover  and  Poster 
Papers,  all  shades. 

Enameled  Cover  Paper. 

Glazed  and  Plated  Label 
Papers. 

Map  and  Lithograph  Papers 

Bond  Papers. 

Plate  and  Chromo  Papers. 

Tissue  Manilla,  all  sizes. 


weights  and  qualities  of  the  following 


i constantly  in  stock: 

Tissue  Papers,  white  and 
colored. 

Manilla  Wrapping  in  sheets 
and  rolls. 

Cloth  and  Furniture  Wrap- 
ping in  sheets  and  rolls. 

Rag  and  Straw  Wrapping 
Paper. 

Paper,  Cotton  & Jute  Twine. 

Hemp  and  Flax  Twine. 

Flour  Sacks  and  Paper  Bags 
of  all  sizes  and  qualities. 

Card  Board  and  Cut  Cards, 
Printing  Ink  and  Printers’ 
goods  generally. 


My  Stationery  department  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  staple  goods  known  to  the  trade. 


Ruled  Papers  in  reams  and  boxes  in  great  variety. 

PAPETERIES  OF  EVERY  SIZE  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  BOX,  FROM  7e.  to  $2  PER  BOX. 

All  Novelties  added  immediately  after  manufacture. 

AN  ENDLESS  VARIETY  OF  

Blank  Books,  Memorandum  and  Pass  Books,  Composition  and  Copy  Books. 

ENVELOPES  OF  ALL  SIZES. 

PENCILS,  PENS,  PEN-HOLDERS,  RUBBER  BANDS,  CONGRESS  TIE  ENVELOPES, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  at  Manufacturers’  Prices. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Samples  to  responsible  parties  furnished  free  of  charge. 


CHARLES  STEWART, 


189,  141  and  148  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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STROBRIDGE  <Sc  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS,  ENGRAVERS 

G^and^O 

GHEOMO  PUBLISHEES, 

140  RACE  STREET. 

BET.  THIBD  AND  FOURTH  STREETS, 

oiNciisrisrA.Ti,  o. 


K B. — Portraits,  Show  Posters,  Bonds,  Maps, 
Diplomas,  Drafts,  Certificates  of  Stock 
and  Deposit,  Checks,  Labels,  Circu- 
lars, etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  executed  in  the 
best  manner,  and  on  lowest 

terms. 


KENNY'S  CINCINNATI  ILLUSTRATED. 
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THE  GEORGE  FOX 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS: 


No-  87  West  Second  Street,  Cincinnati. 


The  goods  of  this  manufactory  have  attained  the  highest  excellence,  and  are  un- 
equaled in  the  world. 

The  following  are  some  of  our  well-known  brands: 

Refined  Pearl  or  Superior — George  Fox  brand. 

Corn — in  pound  packages,  20  and  40  pound  boxes — for  the  table. 

Diamond  Gloss — in  one  pound  papers — for  the  laundry. 

Diamond  Gloss — in  crates,  6 pound  wood  boxes,  72  pounds  net. 

Diamond  Gloss  Lump — in  bulk  and  40  pound  boxes. 

Silken  Gloss  Lump — in  3 pound  cartoons,  16  pounds  in  case. 

Snow  Drop — in  3 pound  cartoons,  16  pounds  in  case. 

Refined  Pearl — barrels — for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Pulverized — superior  quality  for  Confectionery  purpose  and  Baking  Powder. 
Fox’s  Hew  “Imperial” — a superior  quality,  packed  in  one  pound  paper  bags. 

Our  Starches  have  been  used  for  fifty  years,  and  the  quality  is  unsurpassed. 

THE  GEORGE  FOX  STARCH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


No.  S7  West  Second  Street. 
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LEWIS  IT.  I J T Z , 


<2^5=  DEALER 

LEATHER  AND  SHOE  GOODS, 

129  MAI1T  STREET, 


QI  XCIXXzVTi,  O. 


OAK  SOLE  LEATHER, 
HEMLOCK  SOLE  LEATHER, 
OAK  UPPER, 

HEMLOCK  UPPER, 

BUFF, 

SPLITS, 

LININGS, 

TOPPINGS, 

MOROCCOS, 

KIDS, 

ALLIGATOR  SKINS, 


LASTINGS, 

DRILLS, 

EYELETS, 

CEMENT, 

BOOT  WEBS, 

GOREINGS, 

AWLS, 

NAILS, 

THREADS, 

BRISTLES, 

LASTS. 


liJWBIl  Ml  ®I!II!T!  gfilLF  Ml  BW 

PHILADELPHIA  CALF 


ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC., 


ORDERS  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 
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JOHN  VAN.  L.  E.  ZIEGLE. 

JOHN  'VAN'  & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

VAN’S  PATENT  WROUGHT  IRON 


PORTABLE  HOTEL*  FAMILY  RANGES 


53  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 


ARMY  RANGES, 

ARMY  HEATING  STOVES, 
HOTEL  BROILERS, 
CARVING  TABLES, 
WATTLE  STOVES, 

BAKE  OVENS, 

LAUNDRY  STOVES,  with 
Dry  Room  Attachment. 
PLAIN  LAUNDRY  STOVES, 
ROUND  WATER  HEATERS, 
Eor  Bath  and  other  purposes. 


PATENT  COPFEE  URNS, 
TEA  AND  MILK  URNS, 
BAR-ROOM  URNS, 

JACKET  KETTLES, 

CAKE  GRIDDLE  STOVES, 
COPPER  WARE, 

COFFEE  ROASTERS, 

And  all  kinds  of  Hotel  Imple- 
ments for  Culinary  purposes. 


AT  THE  REVOLVING  SIGN, 


No.  lO  East  Fourth  Street, 


CINCINNATI,  O 
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J.  T.  WARREN  & CO., 


IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 


CANNED  FRUITS, 

VEGETABLES  AND  FISH, 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC 
DRIED  FRUITS  & CEREALS, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND 
JOBBERS  OF  TOBACCOS 
AND  CIGARS, 

PURVEYORS  OF  SAUCES, 
OLIVE  OILS  AND 
CONDIMENTS. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  BAKING 
POWDERS,  CANNED  AND 
DRIED  MEATS. 

TOILET  AND  LAUNDRY 
SOAPS  AND  WASHING 
COMPOUNDS. 

WHOLE  AND  GROUND 
SPICES  & GROCERS’ 

SUNDRIES. 


FANCY  G RO  C p]  RIICS, 

64  & 66  W SECOND  ST.,  Cor.  of  VINE, 

ciisrciNisr ati,  o. 


KENNY'S  CINCINNATI  ILLUSTRATED. 
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ESTABLISHED  1824. 


J.  L.  WAYNE,  Jr.,  Agent, 

Scucessor  to  J.  1.  Wayne  & Son,  Wayne  & Co.  and  C.  & ,T.  4.  Wayne, 

O XT  TLE  IR,  "2"  i 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

8 Tl. 


FINE  EABDWAB*  » 


NJfSJ 


1 


Nos.  1AO  and  IdS  Main  Stneet, 

CITY  CINNATI,  O. 

ALSO  DEALER  IN  

General  Cabinet  & Undertakers’  Hardware. 


SPECIALTIES. 


A splendid  assortment 
of  Pocket  and  Table 
Cutlery. 


The  newest  styles  of 
Locks,  Hinges,  Etc. 


Bailey  Planes,  all  kinds. 


Stanley  Rules  & Levels. 


Bronze  Goods. 


SPECIALTIES. 


Mechanics’  Tools  in 
great  variety. 


Table  Carvers. 


^ Butcher  Supplies. 


^ Raw  Silks,  Gimp,  Etc. 


Tow,  Moss  and  Twine. 


E Excelsior  Glue,  Etc.  . 


AGENT  It'OR.  

WAYNE  HARDWARE  CO., 

PAWTUCKET  HAIR  CLOTH  CO., 

LANGDON  MITRE  BOX  CO., 

PHCENIX  CASTOR  CO. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  ESTIMATES  ON  TRIMMINGS  FOR  DWELLINGS. 
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190  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati. 


HITCHCOCK  & WALDEN,  .Agents, 

PUBLISHERS  OF 


rr 


And  the  Periodical  Literature  of  the  M,  E.  Church; 


Also,  the  “ Berean  System  ” of  Sabbath  School  Helps. 


ON  HAND:  A large  stock  of  books  of  special  interest  to  Preachers,  Pastors,  Sabbath  School  Teachers, 
and  Theological  Students. 

A varied  supply  of  the  best  books  adapted  to  Libraries,  for  the  Home,  and  Sabbath  School. 

Maps,  large  and  small,  of  the  Holy  Land,  etc.,  etc. 

Requisites  and  Official  Blanks  for  Pastors,  Church  Boards,  and  Sabbath  School  Officers. 

Sermon,  Letter,  Note,  Plain,  and  Fancy  Papers;  Envelopes,  Pens,  Pencils,  and  other  Stationery. 

&r  Call  and  see  the  stock, 

HITCHCOCK  & WALDEN, 

190  W.  FOURTH  STREET,  CINCINNATI. 


KENNY'S  CINCINNATI  ILLUSTRATED. 
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WilTIM  lOWlfir  1§«  MB 


190  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati. 


HITCHCOCK:  & WALDEX,  Agents. 


PUBLISHING — Books  published  on  favorable  terms. 

PRINTING — Books,  Pamphlets,  Catalogues,  Minutes,  etc.,  printed  in  good 
style  and  on  the  shortest  notice. 

BINDING — Books,  Magazines,  etc.,  bound  in  the  best  and  latest  styles.  Work 
done  by  single  volume  or  editions. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK  DEPARTMENT. 

FAMILY  BIBLES,  and  other  popular  selling  books,  supplied  to  agents  on 
liberal  terms. 

Inquiries  pertaining  to  any  branch  of  our  business  cheerfully  answered. 

HITCHCOCK  & WALDEN, 
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Wheeler  & Wilson's  New  No.  8 
Family  Sewing  Machine, 

ROTARY  HOOK,  STRAIGHT  NEEDLE,  AUTOMATIC  TENSION. 

"WorJc  Passes  from . the  Operator. 

RUNS  VERY  LIGHT,  RAPID, 

— AND— 

ALMOST  NOISELESS. 

SOLD  OU  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 
WHEELER  & WILSON’S 

2STBW 

SEWING  MACHINES, 

Numbers  6,  7 and  3, 

Are  Adapted  to  Every  Grade  of  Manufacture  of 

STITCHER  GOODS, 

And  Every  Kind  of 

DOMESTIC  SEWING.' 

They  are  Superior  to  all  Others  in 

POINT  OF  SPEED,  DURABILITY,  PRECISION  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION; 

(Regularity,  Strength  and  (Beauty  of  Stitch  ; 

RANGE  OF  WORK,  FACILITY  OF  MANAGEMENT, 

PERFECTION  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ELEGANCE  OF  FINISH. 


The  No.  6 for  LEATHER  WORK  of 
every  description  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best. 


By  permission  we 
respectfully  refer  to 

John  Shillito  & Co., 

who  are  now  using  a 
large  number  of  our 

New  No.  8 

Sewing  Machines. 


TRY 


— ):o:( 

THE  NUMBER, 


8. 


The  No.  7,  for  Tailoring  and  general 
Manufacturing,  is  Rapid,  Durable  and 
Simple. 


Office  and  Salesrooms,  No.  182  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati. 
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BLANK  BOOK  M AKERS, 


Maifactinii  and  Importing  Stationers,  Praters,  Binders  and  Litlopjliers, 

141  AND  143  RACE  STREET,  CINCINNATI. 


RAILROAD  PRINTING  of  every  description. 

SHOW  CARDS.  in  Colors.  New  and  attractive  designs. 

RAILWAY  TICKETS,  Coupon  and  Local,  Plain  or  in  Colors,  consecu- 
tively numbered.  Printed  on  Steel  Plate  Tints. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES, 

For  RAILROADS,  BANKS,  CITY  and  COUNTY  OFFICERS,  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES,  MERCHANTS  and  MANUFACTURERS. 


I®" Correspondence  Solicited,  and  Esiimaies  promptly  furnished  f;r  every  variety  of 

PRINTING,  BINDING,'  ENGRAVING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING. 
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ESTABLISHED  1048. 


EAGLE  GALVANIZED  IRON  CORNICE  WORKS. 


WITT  & BE  O WN, 

TIN  • SLATE  ROOFERS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Architectural  Galvanized  Iron-W ork, 

CORNICES,  DORMERS,  FINIALS,  WINDOW  CAPS,  ETC 

SKYLIGHTS  A.  SPECIALTY, 

144  WEST  THIRD  STREET, 


CINCINNATI,  .O. 
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ESTABLISHED  1833. 


ship 


TSI . WERK  & GO., 


FACTURERS 


Office  and  Salesroom:  No,  11  Main  St.  Factory:  Corner  John  & Poplar  Sts., 


GinSTGIISr^T^TI,  o. 


M.  WERK  & CO.’S  SOAP  AND  CANDLE  WORKS. 


The  original  extensive  and  old  established  manu- 
factory of  M.  Werk  & Co.  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1874,  and  the  new  manufactory  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing was  built  in  1875.  It  occupies  a frontage  of  about 
200  feet,  and  is  of  the  same  depth,  and  three  stories 
in  height.  It  is  furnished  with  new  machinery,  and 
all  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  appliances  and 
apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles  on 
the  most  extensive  scale.  M.  Werk  & Co.’s  Soap, 
formerly  called  German  Soap  (M.  Werk  & Co.  are 
the  original  makers  of  this  celebrated  brand) — name 
changed  on  account  of  imitations.  This  soap  is 


manufactured  of  pure  oleine,  and  is  desirable  for 
toilet  purposes  on  account  of  its  chemical  purity,  and 
is  well  known  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
firm  are  also  the  originators  of  the  pure  stearic  acid 
candles,  now  generally  used  for  domestic  purposes,  as 
well  as  by  railroads,  steamboats,  etc.  They  supply 
many  of  the  most  prominent  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  They  also  make  all  the  different  sizes  of  star 
and  adamantine  candles.  All  candles  are  of  full 
‘weight. 

Price  Lists  sent  on  application  to  M.  Werk  & Co., 
No.  11  Main  street. 
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NELSON'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 


CORNER  FOURTH  AND  VINE  STREETS. 


Business  Colleges,  though  of  comparatively  recent 
establishment  in  this  country,  have  long  been  known 
and  recognized  as  occupying  a distinct  and  important 
rank  in  the  departments  of  education  of  France  and 
Germany,  if  not  in  England.  One  of  the  first  in  this 
country  was  that  of  Geo.  F.  Corner,  of  Boston,  an  in- 
stitution which  is  still  in  existence,  though  its  founder 
died  some  years  ago.  The  rapidly  growing  wants  of 
the  great  West  brought  others  into  existence,  and  the 
credit  of  their  establishment  is  generally  conceded  to 
the  veteran  instructor,  Mr.  R.  M.  Bartlett,  whose  in- 
stitution was  long  and  generally  known  as  Bartlett’s 
Commercial  College  of  Cincinnati. 

Succeeding  the  establishment  of  Bartlett’s  College, 
were  those  known  as  Gundry’s,  Bacon’s,  Head’s  and 
Smith’s  Mercantile  Colleges,  some  of  which  were  at 
one  time  liberally  patronized.  In  1856,  Richard  Nel- 
son, proprietor  of  Nelson’s  Business  College,  opened 
on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Central  Avenue,  an  insti- 
tution under  entirely  different  auspices.  It  had  been 
observed  by  him  that  though  the  course  of  study  of 
colleges  of  the  day  was  admirably  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  past,  it  failed  to  meet  those  .of  the 
present.  Most  of  the  early  students  were  business 
men,  clerks,  etc.,  or  at  least  persons  of  mature  age. 
In  1856,  as  now,  many  were  boys  of  14  years  and  up- 
ward, and  only  a small  number  young  men  from  busi- 
ness pursuits.  These  required  a course  of  study  that 
would  be  more  elementary,  while  it  would  be  more  if 
not  strictly  practical. 

There  was  another  reason  why  the  course  of  study 
should  be  changed,  if  not  improved.  Originally  the 
colleges  toere  designed  to  make  book-keepers , which 
implied  that  the  students  were  persons  of  mature  age. 
Then,  as  now,  boys  were  not  in  demand  as  book- 
keepers, but,  as  competent  clerks,  might  find  ready 
employment.  The  new  curriculum  must  include  the 
necessary  branches  requisite  to  thus  prepare  them. 
Besides  that,  there  must  be  drill,  to  fit  them  for  the 
various  positions  in  business  for  which  their  age 
would  qualify  them.  Students  must  be  familiarized 
with  all  the  expeditious  processes  in  Arithmetic,  all 
the  business  forms  in  use  ; writing  from  dictation, 


filing  papers,  copying  letters,  etc.  To  devise  a course 
of  study  adapted  for  such  purposes,  was  found  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  unless  by  converting  the  school 
room  into  a miniature  business  community , which  was 
eventually  done. 

In  a few  years,  that  system  was  so  matured  that  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  teachers  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  of  the  Cincinnati  principals  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the 
evening  session  of  the  college  and  their  Saturday 
holiday,  and  others  entered  the  college  to  study  the 
system  for  introduction  elsewhere.  It  was  thus  soon 
recognized  as  the  actual  business  method  of  teaching, 
and  in  name,  if  not  in  reality,  adopted  by  other 
schools. 

In  1859,  Nelson’s  College,  which  then  went  by  an- 
other name,  was  removed  to  its  present  location,  when 
the  present  title  was  assumed.  The  rooms  were 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  new  system,  and  the 
organization  of  the  business  community  completed. 
The  course  of  instruction  proving  not  only  practi- 
cable, but  eminently  practical,  was  intensely  interest- 
ing. Boys  and  young  men,  who  never  before  took  to 
study,  made  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  business 
knowledge  and  book-keeping  being  simply  the  record- 
ing of  their  daily  transactions,  was  divested  of  its  ab- 
stractions. 

The  necessity  of  having  vouchers  to  show  the  busi- 
ness transacted,  called  into  requisition  all  kinds  of 
forms,  receipts,  bills,  invoices,  notes,  and  drafts,  bills 
of  lading,  etc.,  and  being  subject  to  the  criticism  of 
the  teachers  had  to  be  produced  in  proper  form,  and 
with  accuracy,  while  rapid  calculations  and  expedi- 
tious methods  of  work  were  encouraged  by  competitive 
exercises. 

And  that  is  the  system  of  instruction  that  to-day  is 
carried  out  in  Nelson’s  Business  College  to  a greater 
degree  of  perfection  than  ever  before.  The  rooms  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  college  cen- 
trally located,  and  an  efficient  staff  of  teachers  em- 
ployed. Particulars  regarding  cost  of  tuition,  hours 
of  study,  etc.,  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  President^ 
Richard  Nelson,  or  Miss  Ella  Nelson,  secretary. 
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